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CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY 
OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


[Adopted at the organization, Friday, March 23, 1888.] 


I. 
This Society $hall be called 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


IT. 


Its object shall be the promotion of studies in the depart- 
ment of Church History. 


ITT. 


The officers shall be a President, four Vice-Presidents, a 
Secretary, and a Treasurer. | 

These officers and four other members shall constitute the 
Council, of which five shall be the quorum. 


IV. 


The duties of the persons just named $hall be respectively 
as follows : 

The President, or in his absence a Vice-President, shall 
preside at all the meetings of the Society. In the absence of 
these officers, the Society may choose a temporary president 


from the members present. 
Vil 
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viii Constitution of the American Society of Church History. 


The Secretary shall notify the members at least two weeks 
in advance of each meeting, keep the minutes, and conduct 
the correspondence of the Society under the direction of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer shall send bills regularly to all annual mem- 
bers, take charge of the funds of the Society, and invest and 
disburse them under the direction of the Council. 

The Council shall be charged with the general interests of 
the Society, including the election of members, the calling 
of meetings, the selection of papers, and the determination 
of what papers shall be published, and the auditing of the 
Treasurer's accounts. 


V. 


The Council and all the other officers shall be elected at 
the annual meeting. But the Council may fill vacancies 
until the next annual meeting. 


VI. 


Any person approved by the Council may become a mem- 
ber of the Society upon the payment of an initiation fee of 
$5.00, and continue a member by paying after the first year 
an annual fee of $3.00, On payment of fifty dollars at any 
one time any member may become a life-member exempt 
from fees. 


VII. 


One copy of each of the publications of the Society, issued 
after their election, shall be sent to all honorary and life- 


members, to all annual members not in arrears for more than 
two years, and to all libraries subscribing $3.00 annually. 


VIII. 


Persons not residing in America may be elected honorary 
members. 
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Constitution of the American Society of Church History. ix 
IX, 


The Society shall meet annually at such time and place as 
the Council may determine. Special meetings may be called 
at the discretion of the Council. Ten members shall consti- 
tute a quorum for the transaction of business, but a smaller 
number may sit for the purpose of hearing and discussing 
papers presented,. 


X 
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This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote 
at any annual meeting, provided that notice of such amend- 
ment shall be given at the preceding annual meeting, or the 
amendment itself shall be approved by the Council before 
the meeting at which it shall be voted upon. 
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THE FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH HISTORY. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, 


The Society met in the reception rooms of the Colum- 
bian University, in Washington, D.C., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, December 29 and 30, 1891, 

The first $ession was held on Tuesday at 8 P.M., and was 
opened with prayer by the President, the Rev. Dr. Schafl. 
He then congratulated the Society on its past year of prog- 
ress and hope. Not only has it contributed to historical 
Studies by the publication of its papers, but it has secured 
the co-operation of a number of competent scholars in 
preparing a history of American Christianity in a series 
of denominational histories. From this series much good 
may be expected. | 

The Secretary then read his report, which was as follows : 


Since Qur last meeting we have received thirty-two new 
members,/-and have lost three by resignation and two by 
death. It is fitting that some biographical account should 
be given of the latter. 

One of these was one of our honorary members elected at 
our first meeting, EDMOND DEHAULT DE PRESSENSE. He 
was born in Paris, January 24, 1824, and died there on Wednes- 
day, April 8, 1891, having but just completed his sixty-sev- 
enth year. His education in the arts was made in the Uni- 
versity of Paris, and in theology at Lausanne under Vinet, in 
Halle under Tholuck, and in Berlin under Neander. Fresh 
from the teachings of the last-named, he came to Paris in 
1847 to be pastor of the Free Evangelical Congregation of 
the Taitbout, and $o continued until 1870. From 1871 till 
1876 he was Deputy to the National Assembly from the 
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Department of the Seine. In 1883 he was elected a life 
Senator. He founded the Revue Chretienne, and was its first 
editor. He organized the Synodical Commission of the 
Free Church of France, and was its president. He thus 
played a prominent part in Protestant Church life in France. 
He received the degree of doctor of divinity from the uni- 
versities of Breslau (1869), Montauban (1876), and Edin- 
burgh (1884). His great and international fame was derived 
from his writings. Of these the best known among us are 
his Zistory of the Firs! Three Christian Centuries, and his 
Life of Fesus Christ, The list is as follows : 


(The place of publication is Paris and the size is octavo where not otherwise 
Stated.) 

Le synode reforme de 1848, par deux t&moins ; histoire critique 
(with Leon Pilatte). 1848 (pamphlet), 

Humihez-vous ! Sermon, 1848. 

Conferences sur le christianisme dans $son application aux ques- 
tions sociales. 1849. 

Le temoignage de la primitive Eglise 4 la verite. La vie—la 
parole—le martyr. Trois discours. 1850. 

Du Catholicisme en France, Prosperite materielle. Decadence 
morale. 1851. 

La ruine sociale ; reponse a M. Proudhon : Ni materialisme, ni 
jesuitieme, 12mo. 1852 (pamphlet), 

Le redempteur ; discours. 1854, [Ger. trans., Der Erlvser, 
Gotha, 1883, Eng. trans., by J. H. Myers, The Redeemer, 
Edin., 1864, Boston, 1867. ] 

L'immaculee conception. Histoire d'un dogme catholique romain, 
et comme I'heresie devient un dogme. 1855 (pamphlet). 

La famille chretienne ; sermons. 1856, 3d ed, 1891, [Ger. 
trans., Die christliche Familie, Leipzig, 1864. ] 

La chambre haute et le Temple. Actes, 11., 1-4 Dwcours 
d'inauguration de la chapelle du Luxembourg. 1857 (pam- 
phlet). 

Essai sur la divinite de Je6sus Christ, 1857 (pamphlet). 

 Lutte entre Hippolyte et Calliste sur Vabsolution clericale, ou 
I'Eglise de Rome au IIIe siecle, d'aprts un manuscrit d'Hip- 
polyte, recemment de&couvert, 1856 (pamphlet). 

La jeunesse chretienne ; sermon, 1857. 


American Society of Church History. | XV 


L'individualisme chretien ; discours pour Vouverture du synode du 
Vigna. 1885, 

Histoire des trois premiers siecles de 1'Eglise chretienne. 1858- 
77, 6 v. 2d ed. vol. i, 1883, Premiere serie : Vancien 
monde et le christianisme. Vol. 11, 1888, Le siecle apos- 
tolique, premiere peEriode. Vol. m., 1889, Le siecle apos- 


tolique, seconde periode. L'age de transition. [These three 


volumes are the expansion of the original first two, Vols. un. 
and 1v. of the original edition are entitled : Le grande lutte 
du christianisme contre paganisme, Les martyrs et les 
apologistes. Vol, v., L'histoire du dogme, Vol. vi., La vie 
ecclcs1astique, religieuse et morale des chretiens aux deux- 
ieme et troisieme siecles. Ger. Trans., Geschichte der dre1 
ersten Jahrh. der christlichen Kirche (by E. Fabarius), Leip- 
zig, 1862-6-77. Six parts. Eng. trans., separate vols. under 
different titles. Vol. i., The Religions before Christ (by L. 
Cokran), Edin., 1862. Vol. i., revised ed., The Ancient 
World and Christianity (by Mrs. Annie Harwood Holmden), 
London and New York, 1888, The history proper 1s trans- 
lated by Miss Annie Harwood under the title, The Early 
Years of Christianity, Vol. i., The Apostolic Era. 1869 
Vol. ii,, The Martyrs and Apologists. 1871, Vol. m., Heresy 
and Christian Doctrine. 1874. Vol. iv., Christian Life and 
Practice in the Early Church. 1877.] 

Discours religieux, 1re s&rie : I'Eglise et ses moyens de grice. 2e 
srie : I'Ap6tre saint Paul, ou un chretien des temps primitifs. 
1859, 

Le pouvoir temporel est-il n&cessaire a la religion ? reponse aux 
derniers mandements des &Ev&ques. 12mo. 1859 (pam- 
phlet). 

L'individualisme normal, ses defenseurs, ses adversaries et ses 
progres depuis vingt ans. 1859 (pamphlet). 

La hibert<e religieuse. 12mo. 1862. 

La compassion de I'Eglise pour les multitudes qui ont faim ; ser- 
mon. 1863, | 

L'6cole critique et J6sus Christ, a propos de la vie de Jesus de 
M. Renan. 1863 (pamphlet). 

Le pays de VEvangile; notes d'un voyage en Orient. 12mo. 

1864. [Eng. Trans., The Land of the Gospel, Notes of a 

Journey in the East. London, 1865. ] 
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L'Eglise et la revolution francaise ; histoire des relations de 
I'Eglise et de VEtat de 1789 & 1802, 1864. 2d ed., 1867. 
3d ed., 1890. [Eng. trans., by J]. P. Lacroix, Religion and 
the Reign of Terror ; or, The Church during the French 
Revolution. N, Y,, 1868. | 

La hberte religieuse et la legislation actuelle. 12mo., 1866, 

Jesus-Christ, s0n temps, sa vie, s0n ceuvre. 1866, 7th ed., 
revue et augmentee, 1884. , [ Eng. trans., by Miss Annie Har- 
wood, Jesus Christ, his Times, Life, and Work. London, 
1866, Abridged ed., Vie de Jesus Christ, 12mo, 1866 ; Eng. 
trans,, Cincinnati, 1866. ] 

Etudes evangeliques. 12mo. 1867-68. 2 v, [Ger. trans., by E. 
Fabarius, Evangelischen Studien : 1. Das Leiden im Lichte 
des Evangeliums. 2. Betrachtungen und Reden verschie- 
denen Inhalts. Halle, 1869. 2d ed., 1884. 2 v. Eng. 
trans., by Annie Harwood, The Mystery of Suffering and 
other Discourses. London and N, Y., 1866. ] 

De la liberte religieuse en France, a T'occasion du projet de loi 
Sur le droit de reunion. 1867 (pamphlet). 

Essai sur le dogme de la redemption. 1867. 

Saint Paul juge par M. Renan. 1869. 

Les reunions publiques de Paris et les Elections prochaines. 18mo, 
1869 (pamphlet). | 

Le vraie liberte ; quatre discours. 12mo. 1869. 

Les lecons du 18 mars, les faits et les id6es. r2mo. 1871. 

Le concile du Vatican, son histoire et ses cons&quences politiques 
et religieuses. 12mo. 1872. 2ded., 1879. [Ger. trans., by 
E. Fabarius, Das vaticamische Concil. Seine Geschichte und 
Seine politischen und religi6sen Folgen. Nordlingen, 1872. 

Discours prononces a I'Assemblee nationale, le 8 et le g janvier, 
1873, dans la discussion generale de la lot sur le Conseil supe- 
rieur de Vinstruction publique. 18mo., 1873. 

Trois discours sur I'unite de I'Eglise. 1873. 

La hiberte religieuse en Europe depuis 1870, 12mo. 1874. 

Le devoir. 32mo. 1875 (pamphlet). 

La question ecclesiastique en 1877, avec une preface et des notes 
explicatives. Premier discours : I'individualisme chretien 
et la Reforme. Deuxieme discours : Vindividualisme chre- 
tien et la crise du protestantisme francaise. 12mo. 1877, 

L'apostolat misslonnaire, 1879. 


4 
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Etudes contemporaines. 1880, [Eng. trans., by Mrs. Annie Har- 


wood Holmden, Contemporary Portraits. London and N, Y,, 
1880, ] 

Les origines. Le probleme de la connaissance ; le probleme cos- 
mologique ; le probleme anthropologique ; VYorigine de la 
morale et de la religion. 1883. [ Ger. trans., by E. Fabarius, 
Die Urspriinge. Zur Geschichte und L6sung des Problems 
der Erkenntnis und Kosmologie, Anthropologie und der 
Ursprungs der Moral und der Religion. Halle, 1884. 2d 
ed., 1887. Eng. trans., A Study of Origins; or, The Prob- 
lems of Knowledge, of Being, and of Duty. London and 
N. Y., 1883. 5th ed., 188;.] 

Varictes morales et politiques, r12mo. 1885. 

Alexandre Vinet d'apres sa correspondance incdite avec Henn 
Lutteroth., 12mo. 1890. 

In English translation : Rome and Italy at the Opening of the 
Vatican Council, N. Y., 1870. 


The other member to die was our fellow-countryman 
CHARLES WESLEY BENNETT, whose Christian Art and Ar- 
cheology of the Firs! Six Centuries, published by the Metho- 
dist Book Concern, in New York, in 1888, has been well 
received. It embodied the results of long and enthusiasti- 
—_ prosecuted research., He was born at Bethany, New 

York, July 18, 1828, and died at Evanston, Illinois, Friday, 
April 17, 1891, not quite sixty-three years old. He was 
graduated from Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connec- 


ticut, in 1852. After teaching for several years he entered 


the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1862. 
In 1864 he became principal of the Genesee Wesleyan 
Seminary at Lima, N. Y.| From 1866 to 1869 he travelled 
in Europe and the East,; and studied church history and 
archeology in Berlin under the late Professor Piper, who 
esteemed him one of his best pupils. On his return he 
preached for two years, and then, in 1871, became professor 
of history and logic in Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, and in 1885 professor of historical theology in the 
Garrett Biblical Institute!/at Evanston, Illinois. His health 
broke down in the closing months of 1890, and he was in 
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consequence unable to complete a paper which he had 
projected for our last annual meeting. He sought recu- 
peration in Florida, and returned home much improved, 
as he Supposed. He accepted (March 7, 1891) the position 
, of historian of Methodism in our projected series of de- 
nominational histories, but died soon after his letter of : 
acceptance was written. He received the honorary degree 
of doctor of divinity from Genesee College, Lima, New . 
York, in 1870; and that of Doctor of Laws from Syracuse 
University in 1887. Besides the volume named above he 
published 4 Digest of the Laws and Resolutions of Congress 
Relative to Pensions, Bounty Lands, Pay of the Army, etc., 
with Complete Forms of Application, Washington, 1854 ; 
Fitstory of the Philosophy of Pedagogics, New York, 1877 ; 
National Education in Htaly, France, Germany, England, 
and Wales, Popularly Considered, Syracuse, 1878; and nu- 


One of our honorary members, the: Rev. Dr. Mandel] 
Creighton, the distinguished historian of the Papacy in the 
time of the Reformation, has during the year left the ranks 
of university teachers, having exchanged the position of 

 Pprofessor of ecclesiastical history at Cambridge for that of 
/ Bishop of Peterborough. 

The chief event of the year in its bearings upon us as a 
Society was the inauguration of the denominational series. 
As recorded in the minutes of last year (p. xii.), Professor 
Schaff, Bishop Potter, Bishop Hurst, Professors Fisher, Wolf, 
and Newman, and the Secretary were chosen the editorial 

#1 committee. Three meetings were held—all in New York— 
= - the first on January 3oth, the|second February 27th, and the 

h last for the year, May 16th. At the first meeting the follow- 
ing paper, which lays down the lines on which the series 1s 
to be carried out and names the publisher, was adopted : 


tual Abt 223 C0; 


* AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY, 


** Consisting of a series of denominational histories pub- 
lished urider the auspices of the American Society of Church 
History. * 


| American Society of Church History. xix 


* The American Society of Church History at its third 
annual meeting held in the city of Washington, D. C., Dec. 
31, 1890, resolved to undertake the preparation of a series of 
denominational histories which would constitute together an 
American Church History. It appointed an editorial commit- 
tee to secure a publisher, to select writers, and to superintend 
the publication. The committee consists of Rev. Dr. Schaff, 
Bishop Potter, Prof. G. P. Fisher, Bishop Hurst, Prof. E. 
Wolf, the Rev. H. C. Vedder, and the Rev. S. M. Jackson. 

«* The editorial committee have secured as publisher the 
Christian Literature Company of New York, which will 
undertake the financial responsibility, and allow the authors 
the usual royalty. The committee have matured the fol- 
lowing scheme: | 

«1. The whole work is to embrace ten or more octavo 
volumes of about 500 pages each, averaging 340 words on a 
page; one volume being devoted to each of the largest and 
oldest communions of America—the Baptist, Congrega- 
tional, Lutheran, Methodist, Presbyterian, Protestant Epis- 
copal, Reformed (Dutch and German), and Roman Catholic 
bodies; two or more volumes to the smaller communions, and 
possibly one to contain a compendious history of American 
Christianity as a whole, setting forth its relations to Europe, 
its distinctive features, especially the separation of Church 
and State, and its common{institutions and operations. 

* 2. The history of each communion is to be prepared by a 
competent scholar of that communion, who will be selected 
by the editorial committee; Each author is responsible for 
his own work and s$hall be} entitled to the whole benefit of 
the copyright. | 

«3. The different authors are expected to execute their 
task in the spirit of conscientious Christian scholarship, with 
loyalty to their respective communions and fraternal regard 
to all other portions of Christ's Kingdom. Each author is 


expected to base his work on a critical study of the sources, 


to indicate his authorities, to give a classified list of literature 
to trace his communion to its roots in Europe, to exhibit its 
growth, its work at home and abroad, and to present a clear 
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view of its present condition and relation to other Christian 
Churches. The $style should be scholarly, yet popular and 
interesting, so as to attract intelligent readers of all classes 
and creeds. 

«4. Each author is allowed from two to five years to com- 
plete his task. 

*5. The editorial committee reserve the right to Examine 
the manuscript, and it necessary to return it to the author 
for enlargement or abridgment.” 

The following gentlemen, whose addresses will be found 
upon our list, have accepted the position of historian of 
their respective communions: Baptist, Prof. Newman ; 
Congregational, Prof. Walker ; Lutheran, Prof. Jacobs; 
Methodist, the Rev. Dr. Buckley; Protestant Episcopal, 
the Rev. Dr. C. C. Tiffany; Presbyterian, Prof. R. E. 
Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania; Reformed 


- Church (Dutch), the Rev. Dr. Corwin ; Reformed Church 


(German), Prof. Dubbs; Roman Catholic, Prof. O'Gorman ; 
Unitarian, the Rev. Dr. Allen; Universalist, the Rev. Dr. 
Eddy; Disciple, the Rev. B. B. Tyler; Moravian, Prof. 
Hamilton ; Friends, Prof. A. C. and Dr. R. H. Thomas. 

The other smaller denominations will be provided for. It 
is planned to unite several of these in one volume. Perhaps 
a sort of dictionary of the minor denominations of the 
country will be issued. 

Professor Newman having become one of the historians 
resigned his position on the editorial committee and Mr. 
Vedder was chosen in his place. 

In his capacity of treasurer the Secretary reported thus : 


1890, 

—_— MM Balance en HAN, aut rodoSbacobo ob co cd Bhvyvoocococcoood $159.21 
ISg1. 

Dec. 29. Received for dues and sale of Transactions........... +++ $24.48 
IS9g1, 6843.69 

Jan. 20. Paid G. P. Putnam's Sons for printing........--- $ 39.60 

July 8. by M TO EG + 0 « 425.00 

Oct. 10, wY ot qo Ko ye = 2s 125,00 

Dec. 11. M "* gl FOI + =" © OO 87.93 677.53 

NTT © ob os EE doc coocoorcs 6.16 
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After the Secretary had finished his report, the reading 
of papers according to the program was begun. Professor 
Gillett's on © The Religious Motives of Columbus” was 
briefly discussed by the Rev. Dr. Childs of Washington, after 
whose remarks Professor Walker read his paper on © The 
Heads of Agreement, and the Union of Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians Based on them in London in 1691.” 
He was followed by Mr. Thomas Davidson upon © Christian 
Unity and the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

The second session was held the following morning, 
Wednesday, December 3oth, at 10 o'clock. At its opening 
the Rev. Dr. Hamlin extended to the members of the Society 
a cordial invitation from | himself and wife to attend a 
reception to be given at hischurch that evening at 8 o'clock. 
The invitation was accepted. 

The Rev. Professor Gordon then read his paper on © The 
Papal Bulls Distributing America,” and it was discussed by 
the Hon. L. Q. M. Curry. 

In the absence of the Rev. Professor Newman extracts of 
his paper on * Recent Researches Concerning Medizval 
Sects '' were read by the Secretary. 

The last paper of the session was by the Rev. Mr. Nicum 
on © The Confessional History of the Lutheran Church in 
America.” In the discussion which followed the Rev. Dr 
Elliott, the Rev. Professor| Richard, and the Rev. Mr. MclIl- 
vain took part. 

The third and concluding session was held at three o'clock. 
The committee on nomination and place of next meeting 
made their report, recommending the re-election of the 
officers and council who had served during the year. The 
list is accordingly as follows : 


OFFICERS OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


President : Rev. Prof. Dr. Philip Schaff. 
Vice-Presidents : Rev. Prof. Dr. Henry Martyn Baird ; Rev. 
Bishop Dr. John Fletcher Hurst; Rev. Prof. Dr. George 
Park Fisher ; Rev. Dr. Richard Salter Storrs. 


XXi1 Fourth Annual Meeting of the 


Secretary and Treasurer: Rev. Samuel Macauley Jack- 
Son, 14 East 31st Street, New York City. | 

Councillors: Rev. Dr. Talbot Wilson Chambers ; Rev. 
Prof. Dr. George Richard Crooks; Rev. Henry Clay Ved- 
| der; Rev. Chancellor Dr. Henry Mitchell MacCracken. 

Bishop Hurst reported that he had examined the treasur- 
er's accounts and found them correct. 

The following persons were then elected to membership 
[those who accepted are starred], viz. : 

*Toseph Albree (layman), Allegheny ; ]. H: Barrows, Chi- 
cago ; E. C. Bissel, Hartford ; H. S. Bliss, Brooklyn ; A. T. 
Bonsall, Rochester, Pa.; *H. M. Booth, New York; R. R. 
Booth, New York ; *W. Bowler (layman), Cleveland, O. ; E. 
R. Burkhalter, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; *D. J. Burrell, New 
York ; *H. K. Carroll (layman), New York; *G. W. Childs 
(layman), Philadelphia, Pa.; *J]. G. Craighead, Washington, 
D. C.; B. S: Dean, Hiram, O.; D. S. Dodge, New York ; 
*W, E. Dodge (layman), New York; *L. R. Foote, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; E. W. Gilman, New York; W. E. Griffis, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; *H. Harrison, Ellicott City, Md.; F. E. 
Haiusser, Bloomfield, N. J.; H. V. Hilprecht (layman), 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; *J. M. Hoppin, New Haven, Conn.; R. 
C. Houghton, Portland, Oregon ; *J. T. Kelly, Washington, 
D. C.; C. E. Knox, Bloomfield, N. J.; J. J. Lampe, New 
York; P. F. Leavens, Passaic, N. ].; *]J. ]. McCook (lay- 
man), New York; H. McDiarmid, Bethany, W. Va. ; W.R. 
Mackay, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ]J. W. McGarvey, Lexington, Ky. ; 
*G. W. McLanahan (layman), Washington, D. C.; R.T. 
Matthews, Lexington, Ky.; W. S. Miller, Washington, D. 
C. ; *G. Norcross, Carlisle, Pa.; *T. O'Gorman, Washington, 
D. C.; Professor Painter, Salem, Va. ; W. Phraner, Bloomfeeld, 
N. J.; *J. H. Prugh, Pittsburgh, Pa.; *N. B. Remick, Geneva, 
N. Y.; E. W. Rice, Philadelphia, Pa. : C. S. Robinson, New 
York; *W. O. Ruston, Dubuque, Ia.; H. W. Seibert, 
Bloomfield, N. J. ; ]. B. Shaw, New York; *T. ]. Shahan, 
Washington, D. C.; ]. M. Sterrett, Faribault, Minn. ; C. A. 
Stoddard, New York; A. ]. Tittsworth, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 
K. Twining, New York; W. H. Ward, New York; R. F. 
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Weidner, Rock Island, Ill. ; |E. N. White, New York; B. F. 
Woodburn, Allegheny, Pa. | 

The Rev. Professor Schaff then read his paper on © Calvin 
and. Melanchthon,” which was discussed by Rev. Professor 
Richard, and the $session was closed, as far as the papers 
were concerned, by Mr. Ferree's paper on * Christian 
Thought in Architecture,” 'and the ensuing discussion in 
which Bishop Hurst, Mr. Mcllvain, and the Rev. Professors 
Schaff, Wolf, Richard, and Hulbert participated. 

The Honorable Frederick Douglass being present was 
unanimously elected an active member. 

On motion, the president| and officers of Columbian Uni- 
versity were thanked for their courtesy towards the Society. 

The Rev. Professor Hulbert called attention to the advisa- 
bility of increasing interest! in our public meetings by the 
Secretary securing the discussion by competent persons on 
the papers offered. The Secretary was also instructed to 


print in the proceedings a, bibliography of the historical 


literature of the year. 

Bishop Hurst suggested that members bring with them 
literary rarities for exhibitign at our meetings. 

Mr. Power suggested that the Society make an exhibit at 
the coming Columbian World' s Fair at Chicago, Ill. 

The Secretary was authorized to offer the back volumes 
of the Society's proceedings to members at one dollar each. 

The session was closed with prayer by Bishop Hurst. 

The following members | enrolled themselves during the 
SCSSIONS : 

]. G. Craighead, Thomas| Davidson, Geo. Elliott, Wm. H. 
Gillett, C. D. Hartranft, Henry Woodward Hulbert, John F. 
Hurst, Samuel Macauley | Jackson, ]. William Mcllvain, 
John Nicum, Fred'k D. Power, Philip Schaff, Charles Aver- 
ette Stakely, Williston Walker, E. ]. Wolf. 


SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, 
SEETHESY. 
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The titles are taken from the comprehensive and noteworthy monthly 
bibliographies compiled by the Rev. G. W. Gilmore, for the Magazine of 
Christian Literature, but the Secretary has revised them, added bibliographical 
information, especially in regard to first editions and dates of first volumes of | 
Series, and furnished them with a subject index. I 


A Sumptus largiente Joanne Patricio | 
Marchione Boltz. Lille : Desclee. -. 
Abaelardi, peripatetici Palatini Pp. iv., 979, 4to, 2 cols. I 


Petri, hymnarius paraclitensis sive Acts of the English martyrs, see J. H. | : | 

hymnorum libelli 11}. ad idem codi- Pollen. *| 

cum Bruxellensis et Calmontani Adams, H. C., Rev. History of the F | 

edidit Guido Maria Dreves. Paris: Jews, from the War with Rome to 4 

Lethielleux. Pp. 292, 8vo, 5 fr. the Present Time. New York and ; 
Abilard's 1121 zu Soissons verur- Chicago : Revell. Pp. 406, 12mo, 

theilter Tractatus de unitate et cloth, $3.20, 


trinitate divina, Aufgefunden und Admont, Cloister of, se J. Wichner. | | 
erstmals herausgegeben von R. Africa, see Casati; ]. F. Moir; S.T. | 
Sthlzle. Freiburg i. Br.: Herder, Pruen ; ]. Tyler. 


Pp. xxxv1i., 101, Svo, 2.50 mk. Agen, bp. of, s&& Hebrard. 

Abelard, sce W. Meyer. Albert II., sce H. Gredy. ; 
Abyssinian Missionaries, see Constan- Alberti Magni Ratisbonensis Episcopi | | 
tin. opera omnia. Ex editione Lug- : 
Acta martyrum et sanctorum. Syriace dunensi religiose castigata, et pro p 
edidit Bedjan., Tomus II. Martyres auctoritatibus ad fidem vulgatz $ 
Chaldzi et Pers. Paris. Pp, xiil;, versionis accuratiorumque Patro- 
688, 8vo, 30: fr. (Vol. I., 1890, logiaz textuum revocata, auctaque 3 
25 fr.) Alberti vita ac bibliographia operum i 
Acta sanctz sedis, in compendium a Peres Quetif et Echard exaratis, 4 
opportune redacta et illustrata studio etiam revisa et locupletata cura ac : 
et cura Dr. Victor Piazzesi. Vol. labore Augusti Bargnet, annuente p 
xxiii., 12 fasc, Roma, (Regens- faventeque pontifice maximo Leone 't 
burg : Pustet, 8vo, 12 mk.) | XIII. Paris: Vives 1890 59g. In {4 

Acta $sanctorum hiberniz ex codigce 1891, 4 vols. Vol. vii.-x. Vol. } 
salmanticensi, nunc primum integfe vii., Ethicorum, Lib. x, Vol. viii., 'S 
edita opera Carol. Smedt et Josephi Politicorum, Lib. viii, Vol. ix., "_ 
de Backer e Soc, Jesu, hagiogra- Parvorum naturalium, pars prima. *} 
phorum Bollandianorum, aucto Et Vol. x., Parvorum naturalium, pars : L 
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altera, Pp. 694, 696, 707, 860, 
8vo. 
Albertus Magnus, see W. Feller, 
Alexander III., sce Roland's. 


_ Al-Hamdani's Geographie der Ara- 


bischen Halbinsel, nach den Hand- 
schriften von Berlin, Constanti- 
,nopel, London, Paris, und Strass- 
burg zum ersten Male herausgegeben 
von Dav. Heinr, Miller. Leiden; 
Brill. 1884-91. 2 v. Pp. 279, 
Pp. xi., 242, 171, 8vo, 25 mk. 

Ali, Syed Ameer. The Life and 
Teachings of Mahommed ; or, The 
Spirit of Islam. London: Allen. 
Pp. 676, 8vo, 18/. 

Am&lineau, E. Notice sur le papyrus 
gnostique Bruce, Texte et traduc- 
tion publics par Paris : Im- 
primerie nationale. Pp. iv., 65- 
305, 4to, 10 fr. 

Andrews, W. Curiosities of the 
Church. Studies of curious cus- 
toms, Services, and records, 2d 
ed. Hull: Andrews (1st ed. 1890), 
Pp. 212, 8vo, 6/. 

—- Old Church Lore. Hull: An- 
drews. Pp. 257, 8vo, 6/. 

Annales ecclesiastiques, pour faire 
Suite, a T'Histoire universelle de 
'Eglise catholique, par Rohrbacher, 
continuce sous forme d'annales de 
1846 & 1868 par ]. Chantrel et de 
1869 a 1889 par dom Chamard, 
Annee;, 1869-1870. Paris : Gaume. 
Fasc. i., pp. 1-160, B8vo, 2 col,, 
Fasc. ii., pp. 161-320, Ea., 2 fr. 

Antioch, sce M. Treppner. 

Apocalyptic Jewish Literature, see ). 
E. H. Thomson. 

Apocrypha, see W. ]. Deane. 

Apologetics, History of, sce T. R. 
Wynne. 

Apostles' Creed, ee K. Furrer, 

Apostolic Age, see J. Moorhouse, 

Constitutions, see F, X. Funk. 

— Fathers, se Bp. Lightfoot, 


xxvi Works of Interest to the Student of Church History. 


Arcadia, s&@ W, Immerwahr. 

Architecture, Gothic, $ee E. Corroyer, 
R. de Lasteyrie, 

Aristides, The Apology of, on Be- 
half of the Christians, from a Syriac 
MS. preserved on Mt. Sinai. Edited 
with an introduction and transla- 
tion by ]. Rendel Harris. With an 
appendix containing the main por- 
tion of the original Greek text, by 
J. A. Robinson. (Texts and Studies. 
Contributions to Biblical and patris- 
tic literature edited by ]. Armitage 
Robinson. Vol. i., No. 1.) Cam- 
bridge : Univ. Pr. Pp. iv., 118, 
32, 1 facsimile, 8vo, </, 

Armenia, sece H. Barkley. 

Arnold of Brescia, (ec A. Hausrath. 

Art, Christian, sce F. Bournaud. 

Asia Minor and Armenia, zszee H. 
Barkley. 

Assynology, See A. Aures; A. Jere- 
mias; S. Kinns; ]. Kohler; G. 
Maspero ; Raboisson. 

Athenagorze libellus pro Christianis, 
oratio de resurrectione cadaverum. 
Recensuit F. Schwarz. (Texte und 
Untersungen zur Geschichte der alt- 
christhchen Literatur. iv. Bd., 2 
Heft.) Leipzig: Hinrichs. Pp. 
XXX11., 132, 8vo, 3.60 mk. 

Atlkinson, ]. C. Forty Years in a 
Moorland Parish : Reminiscences 
and Researches on Danby, in Cleve- 
land. With maps. London : Mac- 
millan, Pp. 434, Svo, 8/6. 

Augustin's Philosophy, see G. ]. Sey- 
rich. 

——- Works, se Corpus. 

zee P.. Schaft. 

Aurts, Auguste. Traite de m<trologie 
Assyrienne, ou Etude de la numera- 
tion et du systeme metrique assyriens 
consideres dans leurs details, dans 
leurs rapports, et dans leurensemble. 
Paris : Rouillon, Pp. 106, Svo, 6 
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Australia, s&e D. Ferguson,. 
Avitus, s& H. Denkinger. 


B 


Bachmann's life of Hengstenberg, see 
Hengstenberg. 
Backofen, Ch, Essai sur Vecclesi- 


ologie de Zwingli. Geneve: Georg. 


Pp. $0, 8vo, 1.50 fr. 

Baden, evangelical worship in, ee 
H. Bassermann, 

Bahrdt, W. Geschichte der Refor- 
mation der Stadt Hannover, Han- 
nover ;: Hahn, Pp. v., 142, 5vo, 
2.40 mk, 

Baring-Gould, S., Rev. The Church 
in Germany, London: Gardner ; 
New York: Pott. Pp. 416, p. 
8vo, cloth, 6/, $2.00. 

Barkley, H. A Ride through Asia 
Minor and Armenia, giving a Sketch 
of the Characters, Manners, and 
Customs of both the Mussulman 
and Christian Inhabitants. Lon- 
don : Murray, Pp. 346, Svo, 10/6, 

Basel. Journal of Petrus Brunetus, ce 
R. Beer. 

Bassermann, Heinr, Geschichte 
der evangelischen Gottesdienstord- 
nung in badischen Landen, zugleich 
ein Beitrag zum liturgischen 
Studium, Stuttgart : Cotta. Pp. 
vi., 259, Svo, 4 mk. 


Batterson, H. G,, D.D. A sketch- 


book of the American Episcopate. 
3d ed., revised to 1891, Phila- 
delphia : Lippincott. 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00, (15t ed. 1578.) 

Batut, Antoine. Vie du pere—, 
religieux de la Compagnie de Jesus; 
ancien missionaire au Madure et 
directeur de I'Ecole apostolique de 
Bordeaux, Toulouse : Loubens, 
Pp. 423, 16mo. 

Baumgarten, Michael, Prof. Dr, 
Ein aus 4$jahriger Erfahrung 


gesch0pfter biographischer Beitrag 


zur Kirchenfrage. Als handschrift- 
licher Nachlass herausgegeben von 
H. H. Studt. Kiel; Homann, 
Pp. x., 335 ; iii., 277, $vo, 10 mk, 

Bavarian medizval church history, 
tee A. Lechner, 

Beaton, Cardinal, Priest, and Politi- 
cian, By ]. Herkless. London, 
Pp. 322, 8vo, 9/—. 

Becket, Thomas, see A. L'Huillier, 

Beecher, Henry Ward. By John R. 
Howard. N. Y.: Fords, Pp. 191, 
8vo, 75 cts. 

Beer, Rud., Dr. Die Quellen fur 
den Liber diurnus concilii basilien- 
sis des Petrus Bruneti. Wien : 
Tempsky. Pp. 16, 8vo, 40 pf. 

Belser, ]. Zur diokletianischen 
Christenverfolgung. Tibingen : 
Fues. Pp. 107, 4to, 3 mk. 

Benedict XI., zee P. Funke. 

Benedite, Georges. La Peninsule 
Sinaſtique. Paris: Hachette. Pp, 
£8, 12mo, 2 columns, 2.50 fr, 

Berliner, A., Dr. Censur und Con- 
fiscation hebriischer Biicher im 
Kirchenstaate, Auf Grund der 
Inquisitions-Akten in der Vaticana 


und Vallicellana dargestellt. Frank- - 


furt a. M.: Kauffmann. Pp. 6s, 
8vo, 2 mk. 

Bernardi, S., primi abbatis Claraval- 
lensis octavos natales szculares pia 
mente celebrantes ediderunt anti- 
stites et conventus Cistercienses 
provinciz Austriaco - Hungaricz. 
Pars I.: Sermones S. Bernardi de 
Tempore, de Sanctis, de Diversis, 
2 Binde. Pars II.: Handschriften- 
verzeichniss der Cistercienserstifte 
der 6sterreichischungarischen Or- 
densprovinz. 2 Binde. Pars III:; 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Cis- 
tercienserstifte der 6ster.-ung. Or- 
densprovinz, 5 Binde. Wien: 
Holder. Pp. xxxi., 1140; viil., 
$61 ; $11; viil., 428, 8vo. 
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Bernard, St., ee ]. de Bonnefon 

——— de Montfaucon, see E. de Broglie. 

Bernays, ]. Petrus Martyr Anglerius 
und sein Opus Epistolarum. Strass- 
burg'i. E.: Triibner. Pp. xvil., 
247, 8vo, 6 mk. 

Bernhardt, Wilhelm, Prof., Dr. 
Die Bannbulle Leo X. gegen 
Luther, nach dem Original-Text 
der im Lutherhause zu Wittenberg 
Ausgabe vom 17. Juli, 1520. Nebst 
der deutschen Uebersetzung, Wit- 
tenberg : Senf. Pp. 68, r6mo, 
I mk, 

Berry, T. S. Christianity and 
Buddhism : a comparison and a 
contrast : being the Donellan Lec- 
tures for the year 1889-90. London: 
S. P.C. K. 12mo, 2/6. 

Berthelet, G. La elezione del papa. 
Storia e documenti Roma : 
Forzani, Pp. viii., 318, 8vo, 3 lire. 

Bettany, G. T., M. A., B. Sc. The 
World's Religions. The religious 
creeds and customs of the Egyp- 
tians, Persians, Chaldeans, Chinese, 
Australians, Indians, Eskimos, etc., 
reviewed = explained, With 
introduction by Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., LL.D. New York : Chris- 
tian Literature Co. Pp. xil., gos, 
8vo, $2.50. 

Bible, Ethnology, see A. H. Sayce. 

Topography, se G. W. Clair. 

—D - Translation, see W. Walther. 

Biographies, religious, s&& Mrs. H, 
Percival. 

Birkheuser, ]. A., Rev. (R.C.) His- 
tory of the Church from its First 
Establischment to Our Own Times, 
New York : Pustet. Pp. 804, $8vo, 
cloth, $3.00. 

Bittkau, G, Die Einfiihrung der 
Reformation in Neu-Ruppin. Neu- 
Ruppin : Petrenz. Pp. $4, $vo, 
£0 pf. 

Bligh, E. V. Lord Ebury as a 
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Church Reformer. With $elections 
from his speeches and letters, and 
copious appendix. London : Nis- 
bet. Pp. 384, Svo, 10/6. 

Bliss, Edwin Munsell, Rev. (ed.). 
Encyclopaedia of Misions. A 
thesaurus of facts, historical, sta- 
tistical, geographical, ethnological, 
and biographical ; with maps, 
bibliography, and statistical tables. 
New York: Funk. 2 vols. Pp. 
1340, $Svo, cloth, $12.00, 

Blunt, ]. H. Dictionary of Doc- 
trinal and Historical Theology, 
1870, 3d ed. London: Long- 
mans. Pp. 822, Svo, 21/. Also, 
Dictionary of Sects, Herevsies, 
Ecclesiastical Parties, and Schools 
of Religious Thought. 1874. 2d 
ed, London: Longmans. Pp. 650 
8vo, 21/. 

Bocock, John H., D.D. Selections 
from the Religious and Literary 
Writings of With a bio- 
graphical sketch by C. R. Vaughan, 
D.D. Edited by his widow, Rich- 
mond, Va.: Whittet. Pp. xxvii., 
444, $vo, $3.00, 

Boethius, Je H. T. Stewart. 

Bohemia in the Reformation, zee 
G. Loesche. 

Boissier, Gaston, La Fin du pagan- 
ime. Etude sur les dernieres luttes 
religieuses en Occident au IVe 
Siecle. Paris: Hachette. 2 vols., 
8vo, 1s fr. 

Bolin, W. Ludwig Feuerbach, sein 
Wirken und seine Zeitgenossen. 
Mit Benutzung ungedruckten Ma- 
terials dargestellt. Stuttgart : Cotta. 
Pp. x., 353, Svo, 6 mk. 

Boniface VIII., Les registres de. 
Receuil des bulles de ce pape, pub- 
lices ou analysces d'apres les man- 
uscrits originaux des archives du 
Vatican, par Georges Digaw, 
Maurice Faucon, et Antoine 
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Thomas. Ge facsimile. Paris ; 


Thorin. Pp. 322-$x4, 4to, 9 fr. 

Bonnefon, ]. de. VIIIe Centenaire 
de Saint Bernard—-La politique 
d'un Saint, Paris: Dentu. Pp. 
xiv., 299, 8vo, 3.50 fr. 

Bonwetsch, G. N. Methodius von 
Olympius. I. Schriften. Leipzig : 
Reichert. Pp. xIviti., 408, Svo, 
13 mk. 

Borgia, Casar, see C. G. Robertson. 

Bosse, F. Der priexistente Christus 
des Justinus Martyr, eine Episode 
aus der Geschichte des christol- 
ogischen Dogmas. Dissertation, 
Greifswald. Pp. iv., $6, Svo. 

Bossuct, 5 R, de La Broise. 

Bo6ttger, H. Das Urchristenthum, 
aus dem Heiden- und Judenthum 
durch Christi, des erschnten Mes 
sias, Lehre, Leben, Wirken, Ster- 
ben, und Auferstehen entwickelt 
und begrindet. Aus den Urqueb 
len, wie nie zuvor, bewiesen. 2, 
Auflage. Breslau : Freund. Pp. 
xii., 163, $vo, 3 mk. (1ﬆ ed, 
1882.) 

Bourke, ]. G. Scatalogic Rites of 
all Nations. A dissertation upon 
the employment of excrementitious 
remedial agents in religion, diving- 
tion, witchcraft, love-philters, etc., 
in all parts of the globe; based 
upon original notes and personal 
observation, and upon compilation 
from over one thousand authorities. 
Washington, D. C.: Lowdermilk. 
Pp. x., 496, Svo, cloth, $4.00. 

Bournaud, Francois. Histoire de 
Vart chretien, des origines 4 nos 
jours. Paris: Blond. 2 vols. Pp. 
iv., 330-396, 5vo. 

Brainerd, David, zee J. Page. 

Bratke, E., Dr. Das Monogramm 
Christi auf dem Labarum Con- 
stantins des Grogen. Jauer: 
Guercke. Pp. 19, 58vo, 1 mk. 


Bratke, E., Dr. Das neu entdeckte 


vierte Buch des Daniel-Kommentars 


von Hippolytus. Nach dem Orig- 
inaltext des Entdeckers Dr. B. 
Georgiades zum ersten Male voll- 
Stindig herausgegeben. Bonn : 
Cohen. Pp. x., 50, 8vo, 1.80 mk. 

Braun, Osk., Dr. Moses Bar Kepha 
und sein Buch von der Seele, Frei- 
burg i. Br.: Herder. Pp. viii., 166, 
$vo, 4 mk. 

Breed, Daniel R. A history of the 
preparation of the world for Christ. 
Chicago : Y, M. Era Pub. Co. Pp. 
ii., 388, $vo, $2.50. 

Bremen Church History, see J]. F. 
Iken. 

Bright, William, D.D. Lessons from 
the Lives of Three Great Fathers. 
With appendices. New York: 
Longmans. Pp. xxviii., 319, 12mo, 
$2.00. | 

Bristol, L. The Pioneer Preacher 
—an autobiography. London : 
Wheeler. Pp. 326, 8vo, 3/6. 

Brockett, L. P., M.D. The Story 
of the Karen Mission in Bassein, 
1830-1890 ; or, The Progress and 
Education of a People from a 
Degraded Heathenism to a Refined 
Christian Civilization. Philadel- 
phia : Am, Bapt. Pub. Soc. Pp. 
xx., 160, 12mo, cloth, go cts. 

Bricking, W. Die franzvsische Poli- 
tik Papst Leos IN. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des Papsttums in 
XI. Jahrh. Stuttgart : Gv6schen. 
Pp. v., 106, Svo, 2.50 mk. 

Broglie, Emanuel de. La Societe de 
l'abbaye de Saint Germain des Pres 
au XVIIIe siecle. Bernard de 
Montfaucon et les Bernardins 
(1715-1750). 2 vols. Paris: Plon. 
Pp. x., 386, 340, 8vo, 15 fr. 

Browning, O., ce Dante. 

Brugsch, Heinr. Die biblischen 
sieben Jahre der Hungersnoth nach 
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dem Wortlaut einer altigyptischen 
Felsen-Inschrift. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. Pp. wm1., 162, Svo, 5 mk. 

Brugsch, Heinr. Egypt under the 
Pharaohs, n. e. condensed and 
thoroughly revisced by Miss M. 
Brodrick, London : Murray, Pp. 
488, 8vo, 18/. (1st ed. 1879.) 

—  Thesaurus inscriptionum #gypti- 
carum. vi. Abtheilung (and last). 
Leipzig : Hinrichs, 1891, Com- 
plete work, pp. 1578, Svo, 404 mk. 
(Begun in 1883.) 

— Bryson, Mrs. Mary F. John Kenneth 
Mackenzie, Medical Missionary to 
China, London: Hodder. Pp. 
412, 8vo, 6/. N. Y. and Chicago: 
Revell. Pp. iii., 404,,12mo, $1.50. 

Buck, Karl. Ein afrikanisches Mis- 
Sionsleben. Von D. Huppenbauen. 
Basel : Missions-buchhandlung. Pp. 
48, 12mo, 20 pf. 


Buddhism, se@ T. S. Berry; K. E. 
Neumann ; ]. Silbirnagl. 
see Hindoo ; India. 
Bullarium Trajectense. Fasc. I. 


Haga-Comitis, Mart, Nijhoff, iv, 
4, | 130 Þ. 4. tf. 3. 

Burckhardt, ]. The Civilization of 
the Period of the Renaissance in 
Italy. Tr. from the German by 5. 
G. C. Middlemore. London : Son- 
nenschein. Pp. 570, Svo. 10/6, 
(1st ed. 1878.) 

Burghard, W. Die Gegenreforma- 
tion auf dem Eichsfelde vom Jahre 
1574-1579, II. Theil. Vom Re- 
gensburger Kurtage 1575 bis zum 
Jahre 1579. Leipzig : Fock. Pp. 
£9, 8vo, 8 pf. (I. Theil, 1890, 
Pp. 52, 8vo, 80 pf.) 

Burgon, ]. W. The Lives of Twelve 


Good Men, 4th ed. New York: 
Scribners, B$vo, cloth, $5.00, (1st 
ed. 1888.) 


Burgon, John William, ee E. M. 
Goulburn, 


Works of Interest to the Student of Church History. 


Buron, L. L. Vieilles &glises de 
France, Paris: Delagrave, Pp. 
223, s$m. 4to, 290 fr. 

Butzer, Martin, ee A. Erichson ; R. 
Reuss ; E. Stern. 

Byzantine Literature, {& K. Krum- 
bacher. 


C 


Cajetan, se R. C. Jenkins. 

Caliphate, 5c W. Muir. 

Calixtus, Georg, der Unionsmann 
des 17, Jahrhunderts In wie 
fern sind seine Bestrebungen be- 
rechtigt? Anklam : Schmidt. Pp. 
40, 8vo, 75 pt. 

Calixtus II., sce U. Robert. 

Calvini, Joannis, in novum testamen- 
tum commentarii. Ex Calvini 
operum collectione Brunsvigensi 
Separatim editi, VoL i. Har- 
monize Evangeliarum. 2 partes. 
Braunschweig : Schwetschke. Pp. 
X., 1217, Svo, 6 mk. 

Calvin, ee T. H, Hinchmann ; A. 
Pierson. 

Campbell, John. ' The Hittites. 
Their inscriptions and their his- 


tory. In two volumes. New York: 
Randolph. Pp. vii., 399; vi., 349, 
8vo, $6.00, 


Canon, O. T., see Þ. Haussleiter; T. 
Zahn. 

Law, see O. Mejer. 

Carey's life, ee ]. Culross. 

Carolingian Age, zee I. de la Tour. 

Carter, Robert : His Life and Work, 
1507-1889, New York : Randolph, 
Pp. viii., 250, 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Casati, G, Ten Years in Equatoria 
and the Return with Emin Pasha. 
From the original Italian manu- 
Script by Randolph Clay, assisted 
by I. Walter Savage Landor. New 
York: Warne & Co. 2 vols. Pp, xxi. 
376 ; xv., 347, $vo, cloth, $10.00. 

Catacombs, ce ]. Wilpert. 


Works of Interest to the Student of Church History. xxxi 


Chanel, Peter Aloysius Mary, Ma- 
rist priest and first martyr of 
Oceanica ; Short life of. Abbeville : 
Paillart. Pp. 32, 1Smo. 

Charity in France, ze Witte. 

Charmes, Gabriel. Voyage en Syrie. 
Impressions et Souvenirs. Paris : 
Mouillot. Pp. 324, 15mo, $3.50. 

Charron, Pierre. A Treatise on 
Wisdom Paraphrased by Myrtilla 
H. N. Daly. With introduction by 
Marcus Benjamin. New York: 
Putnams. Pp. xxvi., 199, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

Cheever, George B., D.D., Late 
Pastor of the Church of the Puri- 
tans, Memorabilia of , and of 
his Wife, Elizabeth Watmore Chee- 
ver. In pros. and verse. New 
York : Wiley. Pp. xxxiii., 361, 
12mo, $2.00. 

Chenoweth, C. Van D., Mrs. Stories 
of the Saints. 2d ed. Boston: 
Houghton. Pp. uti., 162, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.00. (1st ed, 1880.) 

Children of India, The. Written by 
one of their friends. New York: 
Revell. Pp. 174, 4to, $1.40. 

China, Je Church Work ; R. Colt- 
man ; C. de A. Michie; A. E;, 
Moule; C. de Harlez ; W. Jennings. 

Christian Endeavor Societies, see D. 
M. Pratt. 

Christian Evidences, zee T. R. Wynne, 

Christlieb, Theodor (of Bonn). Me- 
moir, by his widow ; and Sermons, 
translated chiefly by T. L. Kings 
bury and Samuel Garratt. London : 
Hodder. Pp. 45S, p. $vo, 7/6. 

Christmas, ee P. de Lagarde. 

Christology in Justin Martyr, ee F. 
Bosse, 

Chronology harmonized, tee M. Mac- 
donald. 

Chroust, A. Tageno, Ansbert und 
die Historia peregrinorum, Drei 
kritische Untersuchungen zur Ges- 


chichte des Kreuzzuges FriedrichsI. 
Graz : Pp. viii., 205, 8vo, 5 mk. 
Chrysostom, Leben des heiligen Jo- 
hannes, Erzbischofs von Constanti- 
nopel und Kirchenlehrers. Nach 
kritisch bewihrten alten und neuen 
Quellen und Arbeiten biindig zu- 
sSammengestellt. Brixen: Weger. 


1891, Pp. ix., 155, Svo, 1.60 mk. _ 


s2e A. Puech; P. Schaft; E, 
Thouvenot. 

Chrystal, James, M.A. Authorita- 
tive Christianity. The first cecu- 
menical council—that is, the first 
council of the whole Christian 
world, which was held A.D. 325 at 
Nicza in Bithynia. Vol. j. Which 
contains all its undisputed/ remains 
in Greek and English ; the English 
translation, (Vol. 1. of ** Authori- 


tative Christianity.” — The decisions 


of the six sole cecumenical councils 
— that is, the only decisions of the 
whole Church, East and West, 
before its decision in the ninth cen- 
tury,) Jersey City: the Author. 
1891. Pp. xvi., 483, Svo; $4.00. 
(The series, $3.00 per volume by 
Subscription.) 

Church, Curiosities of the, sce W, 
Andrews. 

—— History of the, in general. 
]J. A. Birkhaeusen; C. A. Corne- 
lius; A. Duff; T. Gilmartin ; F. 
J. F. Jackson; E. Le Camus; 
Lhomond ; D. A. Ludwig ; W. 
Moller; F. Nielsen: K. Sell; R. 
Sohm ; G. G. Tarver. 

Church History of 2d century, see T, 
R, Wynne, A 

Church Law, s{e O. Mejer. 

and State, se G. Kaweran. 

Church Work in North China. Being 
a Sketch of the Church of England 
Mission in North China, together 
with an account of the formation of 
the diocese. With a preface by 
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xxxii Works of Interest to the Student of Church History. 


Right Rev. C. P. Scott, Bishop of 
North China, With map and illus- 
trations, London: S. P, C. K. 
12mo, 1/. 

Church, R. W. The Oxford Move- 
ment. Twelve Years, 1843-18ss, 
New York : Macmillan, Pp. xmni., 
358, 8vo, $3.50. 

Circumcision, history of, see P, C. 
Remondino. | 

Clair, C. Pere. La Vie de Saint Louis 
de Gonzague, d'apres V. Cepari, son 
premier historien, Mesnil : Firmin- 
Didot. Pp. xii., 344, Svo, 6 fr. 

Clark, H. W, A history of tithes. 
London : Sonnenschein, Pp. 288, 
Pp. 8vo, 6/. 

Clarke, James Freeman. Life and 
Times of Jesus, as related by 
Thomas Didymus. Boston : Lee 
& Shepard, 1881 ; 3d ed. 1891. Pp. 
xiv., 448, 12mo, 50 cts, 

Clemens, Karl, see F. Ratte. 

Cleopatra's Needle, s& C. E. Mol- 
denke. 

Codrington, R. H. Melanesians : 
Studies in their Anthropology and 
Folk-lore. London: Oxf. ware- 
house. Pp. 436, $Svo, 16/. 

Collet, P. La demonologie de JEsus 
Christ. These, Montauban : Granie, 
Pp. $8, 8vo. 

Coltman, Robert, Jr., M.D. The 
Chinese : their present and future ; 
medica], political, and social. Phila- 
delphia : Davis. Pp. 218, 8vo, 
cloth, $15. 

Communion of the cup, ce A. 
K n6pfler. 

Comparative Religion, ce G. T. Bet- 

' tany, A. Dieterich, G. Dumoutier, 
J. .N. Fradenburgh, M. Fried- 
linder, ]. Nikel, C. P, Tiele, 

Comper, ]. A popular handbook on 
the origin, history, and structures 
of liturgies. Part I. Edinburgh : 
Grant. Pp. 162, p. $vo, 3/6. 


Concilio I1I., El, de Toledo, base 
de la Nacionaledad y civilizacion 
espaſtiola, Madrid. Pp. cxii., 376, 
4to. 

Constantin, le vicomte de. L'Arch- 
imandrite Paisi et VAtaman Achi- 
noff, Une expedition religieuse en 
Abyssmie. Paris: Nouv, Rev. 
Libr. 12mo, 3.50 fr. 

Constantine the Great, z« F., M. 
Flasch. 

—»' ; Labarum, see E. Bratke. 

Constantinian Patriciate, Je E. A. 
Stiickelberg. 

Conversions, au XIXe siccle, par 
J. M. A. mis$ionaire apostolique. 
Lille : Desclee. Pp. 192, Svo. 

Converts to Komanism, ee above, and 
F. Ratte; L. Tanil. 

Coopooswamey, ze E. Whymper. 

Corblet, Jules, Abbe. Histoire dog- 
matique, liturgique et archeologique 
du sacrement de T'Eucharistie. 2 
vols, Le Mans: Monnoyer. Pp. 
iv., 643, 657, Svo. 

Cornelius, C. A. Kristna Kyrkans 
histonia vi-viii. delen. Reforma- 
tionstidehvarfvet, Det nittonde 
arbundradets. Stockholm : Nor- 
Stedt & Siner. Pp. 226, 3.50 kr; pp. 
xXiii., 175 ; PP. iv., 206, 2.75 kr. 

Corpus scriptorum ecclesiasticorum 
latinorum, editum consilio et im- 
pensis academiz litterarum caxsaret 
Vindobonensis, Vol. xxi. et Vol. 
xxV., pars I. Vol. xxi. Fausti 
Reiensis preter serwones pseudo- 
Eusebianos Opera, accedunt Rurici 
epistulae, Recensuit, commentario 
critico, instruxit, prolegomena et 
indices adjecit. Aug. Engelbrecht. 
Vol. xxv., I. Sancti Aureli Au- 
gustini de utilitate credendi, de 
duabus animabus, contra Fortuna- 
tum, contra Adimantum, contra 
Epistulam fundamenti, contra Faus- 
tum recognovit Jos. Zycha. Wien: 


= CC —————————————— 


Tempsky. Pp. luxx., 505; 797, 
8vo, 16 mk., 20 mk. (Vol. i., 
1867.) 

Corroyer, Edouard. L'Architecture 
Gothique, Paris: May. Pp. 383, 
5vo, 

Counter-Reformation, J&@ W. Burg- 
hard. 

Courtet, Guillaume, zee G. Tarniquet. 

Cross, Joseph, D.D., LL.D. Days 
of my years. New York : Whit- 
taker, Pp. viii., 319, 12mo, $1.50, 

Crusades, s7e A. Chroust, H. Franz, 
B. Kugler, R. Rohricht. 

Culross, James, D.D. Carey, the 
Pioneer Missionary. Philadelphia : 
Am. Bapt. Pub, Soc. Pp. 214, 
16mo, cloth, $o cts. 

Curtiss, Samuel Ives, Ph.D. Franz 
Delitzsch. A Memoral Tribute. 
New York : Scribners. Pp. x., 96, 
$vo, $1.25. 

Cyprian, zee K. Goetz, 


D 


Dahlmann, ]J., Die Sprachkunde 
und die Missionen, Ein Beitrag 
zur Charakteristik der altern kath- 
olischen M issionsthatigkeit. (1500- 


15800.) Freiburg i. Br.: Herder. 


Pp. x1., 128, 5vo, 1.70 mk. 

Dalton, H. Die ruzzische Kirche. 
Eine Studie, Leipzig : Duncker. 
Pp. 84, Svo, 2 mk. 

Daniell, G. W. Bishop Wilberforce. 
London : Methuen. Pp. 220, p. 
Svo, 2/6, (** English Leaders of 
Religion ** senies.) 

Dante, his life and writings. By 
Oscar Browning. New York : Mac- 
millan, Pp. vii., 104, 12mo, 
go cts. 

—— #44 W, C. Schirmer. 

Darras, G. S. Storia generale della 
chiesa dal principio dell era cristia- 
na ai nostri giorno. Vol. i. Torino. 
16mo. (15 mk.) 


Works of Interest to the Student of Church History. xxxili 


Davidson, Randall Thomas, D.D., 
and Benham, William, B. D. Life 
of Archibald Campbell Tait, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 2 vols. New 
York : Macmillan. Pp. $40, 624, 
8vo, $12.00. 

Deane, W. ]J. Pseudepigrapha. An 
account of certain apocryphal sacred 
writings of the Jews and early 
Christians. Edinburgh : Clark. 
N, Y.: Scribner. Pp. 338, 8vo, 
$3.00. 

Delitzsch, see S. I. Curtiss. 

Demonology, zee P. Collet. 

Denis, P., Abbe. Leon XIII, et 
dom Pothier. Etudes $ur la ques- 
tion actuelle du chant liturgique. 
Paris: Haton. Pp. 104, 8vo. 

Denkinger, H. Alcimus Ecdicius 
Avitus archevique de Vienne 460=- 
£26 et la destruction de Tarianisme 
en Gaule, These. Geneve : Georg. 
Pp. $0, 8vo, 1.50 fr. 

De Rossi, John Baptist, The Life 
of ——, Translated from the 
Italian by Lady Herbert. Intro- 
duction on Ecclesiastical Training 
and the Sacerdotal Life by the 
Bishop of Salford. Baltimore : 
Murphy. Pp. x., 311, $vo. $1.50 
(net.) 

Dictionaries, s&& J. H. Blunt, }. 
Hamburger, S. M. Jackgon, P. 
Schaff. 

Didache, sce E. Jacquier. 

Didon, Pere, Jesus Christ, our 
Saviour's Person, Mission, and 
Spirit ; from the French by Ber- 
nard O'Reilly, D.D.; with intro- 
duction by James, Cardinal Gib- 
bons. 2 vols. London : Paul; 
New York : Appleton. Pp. bcuxxiii., 
490; vi., 481, $vo, cloth, 31/6, 
$7.50. 

—— reply to, see A. Weill, 

Dieterich, Albrecht, Dr. Abraxas. 
Studien zur Religionsgeschichte 
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XXX1V 
des $piteren Alterthums. Fest- 
schrift, Hermann Usener zur Feier 
seiner 25jihrigen Lehrthitigkeit an 
der Bonner Universitit dargebracht 

. vom klassisch-philologischen Verein 
zu Bonn. Leipzig : Teubner. Pp. 
vi., 221, 8vo, 4.40 mk. 

Dijk, I. van, Blaise Pascal, Girolamo 
Savonarola, Jeanne d'Arc, His- 
torische Schetzen. Arnh : Swaan. 
Pp. iv., I75, 8vo, 1.50 fl. 

Diocletian Persecution, ee ]. Belzer. 

Dixon, R. W. History of the 

- Church of England from the Abo- 
lition of. the Roman Jurisdiction, 
Vol. 4. London : Routledge. Pp. 
774, 8vo, 16/. (Vol. 1, 1877.) 

Doctrines, History of, s2e A. Harnack. 

Dods, Marcus. Erasmus and other 
essays. London: Hodder, Pp. 
370, 8vo, s/. 

Dollinger, J. J. I. von. Das Papst- 
thum. Neubearbeitung von Janus : 
** Der Papst und das Concil,” im 
Auftrag des inzwischen heimgegan- 
gener verfassers von J. Friedrich. 
Minchen : Beck, Pp. xix., $579, 
8vo, 8 mk. 

Akademische Vortrige. 3. 

(schluss-) Band. Miinchen : Beck. 

Pp. x., 353, Svo, 6 mk. (1. Band, 

I888.) 

Declarations and Letters on the 

Vatican Decrees, 1869-87. Author- 

ized translation. New York : Scrib- 

ners. Pp. x., 178, 8vo, $1.50. 

zee L. v. Kobell. 

Dominic, Dominicans, see A. T. 
Drane ; H. Finke. 

Doreau, V. M. Origines du schisme 
d"Angleterre. Henri VIII. et les 
martyrsde la Chartreusede Londres, 
Paris : Retaux-Bray. Pp. ix., 438, 
8vo, 

Drane, Augusta Theodosia (ed.). 
The Autobiography of Archbishop 
Ullathorne, With selections from 
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his letters. New York : Cath, Pub. 

Soc, Co, Pp. viii., 259, S$vo, 

cloth, $2.00. 

The History of St. Dominic, 
Founder of the Friars Preachers. 
London : Longmans: $vo, 1s/. 

Dreves, G. M. Analecta hytnnica 
medit xvi. X. Sequentiz ineditz, 
Liturgische Prosen des Mittelalters 
aus Handschriften und Wiegen- 


drucken. 3. Folge. Leipzig : 
Reisland. Pp. 336, 8vo, 10 mk. 
Drysdale, A. H., Rev. M: A. The 


English Presbyterians. A historical 
handbook of their rise, decline, and 
revival. London : Presb, Ch. Pub, 
Off. Pp. 128, 16mo. 

Du Cange, Carolus du Fresne. 
Glossarium ad scriptores mediz et 
inhme gracitatis, Effigies recens 
cum vetere editione anni 16858 
prorsus congruens. Fasciculi 6-9, 
Tom. 1., viii. and $p. 1169-1794 
and omissa et addenda 214, notz 
02 $p. and appendix pp. iv. and 
46 sp. Fasc. 10 (finis) Appendix 
et stymologicon vocabulorum $p. 
47-316, Breslau : Koebner. Fo. 
ea : 9.60 mk. 

Duchesne, Abbe. 
Forigine des dioceses episcopaux 
dans Iancienne Gaule. Nogent-le- 
Rotrou : Daupeley - Gouverneur, 
Pp. 82, $vo. 

Duff, A., see E. B. Vermilyea. 

Duff, D. The Early Church ; or, 
History of Christianity in the First 
Six Centuries. Edited by his $on. 
N. Y.: Scribner. Pp. 623, $vo, 
$4.50. 

Duhr, B. TJesuiten Fabeln. Ein 
Beitrag zur Culturgeschichte. 1, 
Lieferung., Freiburg i. Br. : 
Herder. Pp. viii., 104, Svo, 9o pt. 

Dumoutier, G. Les Symboles, les 
Emblemes et les Accessoires du 
culte chez les Annamites. Notes 


Memoire «ur 


——. 
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d'ethnographie religieuse. Paris : 
Leroux. Pp. 172, 15mo. 

Duncker, H. Anhalts Bekenntniss- 
stand wihrend der Vereinigung der 
Furstentumer under Joachim Ernst 
und Johann Georg (1570-1606), 
En Beitrag zur deutschen Kirch- 
engeschichte aus ungedruckten 
Quellen des Zerbster Haus und 
Staatsarchios, Dessau : Baumann, 
Pp. v., 256, Svo, 4.50 mk. 

Dyer, T. F. T. Church Lore Glean- 
ings. London: Innes. Pp. 349, 
p. S$vo, 10/6, 


E 


Earle, Alice Morse, Mrs. The Sab- 
bath in Puritan New England. 
New York : Scribners. Pp. viii., 
335, 12mo, $1.25. 

Eaton, Arthur Wentworth, B.A. 
The Church of England in Nova 
Scotia, and the Tory Clergy of the 
Revolution, New York : Whit- 
taker. Pp. xiv., 320, 12mo, $1.50. 

Ebury, Lord, as a church reformer, 
ee E. V. Bligh. 

Edwards, Amelia B. Pharaohs, 
Fellahs, and Explorers. TIllus- 
trated. London : Osgood ; New 
York: Harpers. Pp. 320, $vo, 
18/, $4.00. | 

Egyptology, ee H. Brugsch; A. B. 
Edwards ; G. Maspero. 

Ellicott, C. ]., Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Christus Comproba- 
tor ; or, The Testimony of Christ 
to the Old Testament. Seven ad- 
dresses. London: $S. P. C. K. 
Pp. 214, I12mo, 2/. 

Elliott, Walter, Rev. The Life 'of 
Father Hecker. New York : Col, 
Press. Pp. xvi., 42S, $8vo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Ellis, James ]., Rev. John Wesley. 
New York and Chicago: Revell. 
Pp. 228, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
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Ellis, James J)., Rev. Men with a 
Mission Series. New York : Whit- 
taker. Ea. 16mo, $o cts, (John 
Howard, pp. ix., 100. Charles 
Kingsley, pp. 103. Hugh Latimer, 
PP. 114. Lord Lawrence, pp. ix., 
99. William Tyndall, pp. 105.) 

Ellissen, O. A. Friedrich Albert 
Lange. Leipzig : Baedeker. Pp. 
vi., 271, Svo, 4.50 mk. 

England, Church of, history, see R.W. 
Dixon; V, M. Doreau; A. H. 
Hore ; H. E. Jacobs ; Post-Refor- 
mation ; A. Zahn. 

Ephrem, Saint. Histoire complete 
de Joseph. Poeme en 12 livres. 
Nouvelle edition, revue, corrigee, 
enrichie de variantes et d'un dis- 
cours sur la translation du corps de 
Joseph par un auteur anonyme, qui 
a abrege celui de Banni (Bedjan) 
(In Syriac.) Paris: Maisonneuve. 
(rst - ed. 1887.) Pp. xi., 369, Svo, 
12.50 fr. 

Episcopate, American, se H., G. Bat- 
terson. 

Erasmus, see M. Dods ; A. Richter. 

Erichson, A. Martin Butzer, der 
elsissische Reformator. Zu dessen 
400 jihrigen Geburtsfeier den els- 
sis$ischen Protestanten gewidmet. 
Strassburg, i. E.: Heitz. Pp. vi., 
76, 8vo, 40 pt. 

Eucharistic history, see ]. Corblet. 

Everts, W. W., Rev., D.D., The Life 

of. By his son. Philadelphia (pri- 
vately printed). Pp. 136, 8vo, $1.00. 
Excrementitious rites, s& ]. G. 
Bourke. 
Ezra and Nehemiah, Je G. Rawlin- 
SON. 


F 


Faustus Reiensis, see Corpus. 

Fava, A. ]., Eveque de Grenoble. 
Vie de Jesus-Christ. Grenoble : 
Baratier. Pp. 398, Svo. 
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xxxvi Works of [nterest to the Student of Church History. 


Feiler, Willey. Die Moral des Al- 
bertus Magnus. Ein Beitrag zur 
geschichte der Ethik des Mittelal- 
ters. Leipzig. Pp. 84, 8vo. [In- 
 augural-Dissertation. ] 


Ferguson, Dugald. Vicissitudes of 


Bush Life in Australia and New 
Zealand, London: Swan, Pp, 
327, 8vo, 10/. 

Feuerbach, see W. Bolin. 

Fey, C. Urtheile Dr. M. Luther's 
iber das Papstthum. Aus seinen 
Schriften zusammengetragen, Leip- 
zig : Ev. Bund-Buchhandlung. Pp. 
111., 5O, S8vo, 50 pf. 

Field, Father, by W. Tournier. 

Finke, Heinrich, Dr. Ungedruckte 
Dominikanerbriefe des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts. Paderborn : Schoningh. Pp. 
iv., 176, 8vo, 5 mk. | 

Finney, C. G., by G. F. Wright. 

First Prayer-Book of King Edward 
VI., 1549, reprinted from a copy in 
the Britisch Museum. (Westminster 
Library.) London : Griffith. 8vo, 
2/6. 

Flasch, F. M. Constantin der Grosse 
als erster christlicher Kaiser, Wirz- 
berg : Bucher, Pp. 11., 159, 8vo, 
1.60 mk. 

Fradenburgh, ]. N., D.D. Departed 
Gods; the Gods of our Fathers. 
Cincinnati, O. : Cranston. Pp. ii., 
464, 12mo, $1.20. 

France, Old churches of, see L. L. 
Buron. 

Bishoprics of, sce Duchesne. 

Charity in, see Witte. 

— Church during the Terror, ee 
Queruan-Lamerie. 

Franz, Heinrich. Peter von Amiens, 
Ein Bild aus dem ersten Kreuzzuge. 
Programm. Hofgeismar, Pp. 6, 
4to. 

Fredericks, ]. De Secte der Loisten, 
Antwerpsche Libertijnen (1525-45). 

Eligius Pruystivek (Loy de Scha- 


liedecker) en zijne aanhangers, 
'S Hagr-Nijhoff, Pp. 60, 64, 8vo, 
1.80 fl. | 

Friedlander, M. The Jewish Reli- 
gion. London : Paul. Pp. $22, p. 
8vo, 5$/. 

Funk, Franz Xavier, Die aposto- 
lischen Konstitutionen. Eine litter- 
arisch - historisgche Untersuchung. 
Rottenburg : Bader. Pp. vii., 374, 
8vo, 6 mk. 

Funke, P. Papst Benedikt XI. Eine 
Monographie. (Kirchengeschicht- 
liche Studien, Herausgegeben von 
Kn6pfler, Schrirs, Sdralek. I. 
Band, 1. Heft.) Miinster 1. W.: 
Schoningh. Pp. viii., 151, $Svo, 
2.60 mk. 

Furrer, K. Das Glaubensbekennt- 
niss der abendlindischen Kirchen, 
genannt das apostolische Symbo- 
lum. Nach seiner bleibenden Be- 
deutung betrachtet. St. Gallen: 
Huber, Pp. ini., 40, 8vo, 60 pt. 


G 


Gaudeau, Bernard, le Pere.. Les 
Precheurs burlesques en Espagne au 
XVIIle siecle. Etude sur le Pere 
Isla, Paris: Retaux-Bray, 8vo, 
7.50 fr. 

George, the Arabian, se V. Ryssel. 

Gerbert, sce K. Schultess. 

Germany, Church history of, see W. 
Bahrdt; $S. Baring-Gould: H. 
Duncker. 

Ghetto, sce E. Rodocanachi. 

Gilmartin, T. Manual of Church 
History. Vol. i. Dublin: Gill. 
Pp. 538, Svo, 8/6. 

Glossner, M. Nikolaus von Cusa 
und Marius N1zolius als Vorliufer 
der neueren Philosophie. Minster 
i, W.: Theissing. Pp. 193, 8vo, 3mk. 

Gnostic papyrus Bruce, sce E, AmEli- 
neau, 

Gnosticism, $see A. Harnack. 
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Goetz, K. Geschichte der cyprian-| Gregory of Nyssa, see F, Hilt. 
ischen Litteratur bis zu der Zeit der; Gregory VII., see W. Martens; C. 


ersten erhaltenen Handschriften. | Mirbt. 
Basel : Reich. Pp. ix., 129, 8vo, | Gregory VIII., see U. Rigal. 
2.40 mk. ; Gregory X., ee A. Zisterer. 


Goerlitzer, M. Der husitische Ein-| Grinning, Wilhelm, ce F, Wischan, 
fall in die Mark im Jahre 1432 und Grossel, W. Justinianus von Weltz, 


die ©* Husitenschlacht” bei Bernau, | 
r. Theil, Berlin: Gaertner, Pp. 
21, 4to, T1 mk. | 
Gothic architecture, see E, Corroyer. | 
Goulburn, E. M. John William: 
Burgon : a Biography. With ex-| 
tracts from his letters and early! 
journals, With portrait. London : | 
Murray. 2 vols. Pp. 768, p. 8vo, 24/. [ 
Graetz, H., Prof. Dr. Geschichte: 
der Juden von den i#ltesten Zeiten 
bis auf die Gegenwart. Aus den! 
Quellen neu bearbeitet. 9g. Band. 
Geschichte der Juden von der Ver-: 
bannung der Juden aus Spanien' 
und Portugal (1494) bis zur bauern-: 
den Ansiedelung der Marranen in: 
Holland (1618), Leipzig : Leiner.; 
Pp. xiii., 594, 8yo, 9.60 mk. (1. Bd.' 
1854.) . 
—— History of the Jews. Vol. i.: 
From the earliest period to the: 
death of Simon the Maccabee.. 
Philadelphia : Jew. Pub. Soc. of' 
Am. Pp. $38, 8vo, cloth, $3.00. | 
Gratian's Decree, see ]. Schulte. ; 
Gredy, H. Kardinal - Erzbischof 
Albrecht II. von Brandenburg in 
seinem Verhiltnisse zu den Glau- 
bensneurungen,. Nach geschicht- 
lichen Urkunden dargestellt. 
Mainz : Kupferberg. Pp. iv., 176, 
8vo, 2 mk, | 
Greek and Jew in antiquity, see B. 
Pomeranz. | 
Gregoire de Nazianze. Homelie de, 
surles Machabees, Edition classique 
publice avec un argument et des 
notes en francais par E. Sommer. 
Paris: Hachette. Pp. 24, 12mo, 40c. 


der Vorkimpfer der lutherischen 
Mission. (Faber's Missionsbiblio- 
thek, Nr. 2und3.) Leipzig: Faber, 
Pp. iv., 191, S8vo, 2 mk. 

Grubb, G. C. What Hath God 
Wrought. An account of the mis- 
Sion tour of the Rev. G. C. Grubb, 
1889-90, chiefly from the diary 
kept by E. C. Millard, one of his 
companians in Ceylon, South India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Cape 
Colony. London : Marlborough, 
Pp. 390, 8vo, 4/. 

Grundemann, R., Dr. (1) Nacht 
und Morgen in Date. Eine Ge- 
schichte von der Goldkiiste. (2) 
Pahin und Pratschin, oder Teufels- 
priester und Gemeindeiltester. 
Eine Geschichte aus dem indischen 
Dorfleben. (Nacht und Morgen in 
fernen Lindern, 1. und 2, Hefte.) 
Berlin : Muller, Each 32 pp., each 
25 pt. 

— — HHanukb Dato, der braune Pas- 
tor, Eine Lebensgeschichte aus der 
Kolsmission. (Dornen und Aehren 
vom Missionsfelde. Heft 4.) Ber- 
lin : Muller. - 10 pt. 

Grundl, Beda. De Interpolationibus 
ex Sancti Justini philosophi et 
martyris Apologia secunda expun- 
gendis, Dissertatio inauguralis. 
Augustz Vindelicoram. Pp. 76, 
8vo. 

Grundtvig and Luther, see F. Nielsen. 

Guinness, Grattan=, A., Mrs., (ed.) 
On the Congo, Being notes and 
conversations of missionaries. New 
York : Revell. Pp. 102, 12mo 
paper, $0 cts, 
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xxxviii Works of [nterest to the Student of Church History. 


Guttmann, ]J. Das Verhiltniss des 
Thomas von Aquino zum Judenthum 
und zur jiidischen - Litteratur. 
(Avicebron und Maimonides,) 
Go6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ru- 
precht. Pp. v., 92, 8vo, 2.40 mk, 


H 


Hamburger, ]. Real-Encyclopidie 
fiir Bibel and Talmud. Wiorter- 
buch zum Handgebrauch fir Bibel- 
freunde, Theologen, Juristen, etc. 
IT. Suppl. Band zur I. und IL. Ab- 
theilung. Strelitz: Pp. v., 177, 
8vo, 3.40 mk. (The main work 1574 
—83, 2 parts. 2 ed., 1884. Supple- 
ment begun 1886.) 


Hanna, William, D.D. Wars of the 


Huguenots. New ismwe, New 
York : Treat. Pp. 344, Svo, $1.00. 
(Orig. ed. Carters, 1871.) 

Hanover's Reformation history, ee 
W. Bahrdt. 

Harkavy, A. Studien und Mittheil- 
ungen. 5. Theil. Leben und 
Werke des Saadja Gavu (Saidal- 
Fajjumi 892-942) Rechts der Tal- 
mudischen Akademie in Sora. I 
Heft.” St. Petersburg : $vo, 6 
mk, 

Harlez, C. de. Les Religions de la 
Chine. Apercu historique et critique, 
Leipzig : Gerhard. Pp. 271, Svo, 
6 mk. SZ 

Harnack, A. Grundriss der Dog- 
mengeschichte. 2. Halfte. Die 
Entwickelung des Dogmas im Rah- 
men der abendlindischen Kirche. 
Freiburg 1., Br.: Mohr. Pp. vi., 
138, 8vo, 3 mk. (Complete, 7 mk.) 
(1. Hilfte, 1889.) 

—— Ueber das gnostiszche Buch 
Pistis Sophia, Brod und Wasser, 
die eucharistisxchen Elemente bei 
Justin, Zwei Untersuchungen. 
(Texte u. Untersuchungen v. Geb- 
hardt u. Harnack, vii. Bn. 7 Heft.) 


Leipzig : Hinrichs. Pp. iv., 144 
8vo, 4.50 mks. 

Harrison, Hall, Rev, William 
Pinkney, Fifth Bishop of Maryland. 
A review of Dr. Hutton's recent 
biography of the bishop. Baltimore : 
Cushing. Pp. 85, 16mo, boards, 
50 Cts. 


'Hase, K. von. Annalen meines 


Lebens. Herausgegeben von K. A. 
von Hase. Leipzig : Breitkopf. 
Op. vi., 356, 8vo, 6 mk. 

Hausrath, A. Arnold von Brescia. 
Leipzig : Breitkopf. Pp. iv., 184, 
8vo, 3 mk. 

Haussleiter, Johs., und Zahn, 
Theodor, Forschungen zur Ge- 
schichte des neutestamentlichen 
Kanons und der altkirchlichen 
Literatur. IV. Theil, herausgege- 
ben von Leipzig : Deichert. 
Pp. xviii., 329, 8vo, 8 mk. (I. Theil, 
by Zahn, 1884.) 

Havet, E. Etudes d'histoire re- 
ligieuse. La modernite des 
prophetes, Paris : Calmann Levy, 
Pp. v., 264, Svo, 5 fr. 

Hayti, see ]. W. Herivel. 

Headland, Emily. Brief Sketches of 
the Church Missionary Society's 
Missions. Designed to provide ma- 
terial for miss$ionary addresses, 
With a preface by Eugene Stock. 
3 parts. Part 3. London: Nisbet. 
Pp. 196, 12mo, 1/. (Part 1, 1890.) 

HeEbrard. Encore un eveque d'Agen 
inconnu jusqu'a nos jours. Note crit- 
1que sur le premier concile de Clichy 
(628). Agen: Lamy. Pp. 40, Svo. 

Hebrew books under the ban in the 
Papal States, see A. Berliner. 

Hebrews, see Jews. 

Hecker, Father, s&& W. Elliott. 

Heimburg, Gregor, see P. Joachimson. 

Helmore, Thomas, Rev, Memoir 
of the. By F. Helmore. Lon- 
don : Masters. Pp. 150, p. Svo, 2/6. 
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Hengstenberg, Ernst Wilhelm. 
Leben von ]. Bachmann, vollendet 
von Th. Schmalenbach. Vol. in. 
(Schluss), Pp. viti., 500, Svo, 7 
mk. (Complete 16 mk). Vol. 1., 
11., 1876, 1878. | 

Henschel, A. Evangelische Lebens+ 
zeugen des Posener Landes aus alter 
und neuer Zeit. Posen : Decker, 
Pp. xxiv., 405, Svo, 7.50 mk. 

Herivel, ]. W. Hayti and the Gov 
pel. London : Stock, $Svo. 1/6. 

Herkless, ]., sce Beaton, 

Higginson, Francis, see below. 

Thomas Wentworth. Life 
of Francis Higginson, First 
Minister in the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and Author of ** New Eng- 
land's Plantation ” (1630), New 
York : Dodd, Mead. Pp. ii., I5Þ, 
16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Hillebrandt, A. Vedische Myth- 
ologie, 1. Band. Soma und ver- 
wandtes G6tter., Breslau : Koeb- 
ner. Pp. x., $47, Svo, 24 mk. | 

Hilt, F. Des heiligen Gregor von 
Nyssa Lehre vom Menschen, sys- 
tematisch dargestellt. Koln : Bach- 
em. Pp. x., 350, Svo, 5 mk. | 

Hinchman, T. H., and Bell, James. 
John Calvin : His Errors, Igno- 
rance, Misconceptions and Absutd- 
ities, and the Errors of Presby- 
terianism Disclosed and Exposed. 
New York : Eckler. Pp. $2, 8yo, 
paper, $1.00, | 

Hindoo, see India. 

Mythology, see A. Hillebrandt ; 
E. Lamairesse. 

Hippolytus' Commentary on Danjel, 
see E. Bratke. 

Hittites, sce ]. Campbell. 

Hodder, E. Conquests of the Cross. 
A record of missionary work 
throughout the world. London : 
Cassell, 1890-91, 3 vols, imp. $vo, 
27/. 


Hodgkin, Thomas. Life of Theodo- 
ric, ce Theodoric. 

Hoffmann, Jak., Dr. Geschichte 
der Laienkommunion bis zum 
Tridentinum, Speyer : Jiger. P 
v., 209, 8vo, 2 mk. 

Hoffmeister, Johannes, sce N., Paulus. 

Holland, C. Gleanings from a Min- 
istry of 50 Years. London, Stock, 
8vo, s/. 

Holland, Pilgrim Fathers in, see W. 
C. Winslow, 

Homiletics in Spain in 18th "_—_—_— 
See B. Gaudeau. 

Hore, A. H. History of the-Church 
of England. For Schools and Fam- 
ihes. London : Parker. Pp. 534, 
8vo, s/. 

Howard, J., ee J. J. Ellis. 

Howe, S. G., see Þ. B. Sanborn. 

Howard, John R., gee Beecher, 
Henry Ward, | 

Hubbel, Nathan, Rev. My Journey 
to Jerusalem. Including travels in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Belgium, Germany, Holland Switz- 
erland, Italy, Greece, Turkey, 
Palestine, and Egypt. With sixty- 
four illustrations. New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Pp. 311, 12mo, 
$1.00. 

Huguenots, Je W. Hanna. 

Hulme, F. Edward. The History, 
Principles, and Practice of Sym- 
bolism in Christian Art. London : 
Sonnenschien. Pp. 230, p. $Svo, 
3/6. 

Hurst, ]. F. Indika. The country 
and people of India and Ceylon. 
N. Y.: Harpers. Pp. xix., 794, 
8vo. y 

Hussites, see M. Goerlitzer. 

Hymnology, sce G. M. Dreves. 


I 


Idolatry, see S. Sharp. 
Ignatius Loyola, see S. Rose, 
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Iken, ]. Friedrich. Die bremische 
Kirchenordnung von 1534, Heraus- 
gegeben von der historischen 
Gesellschaft des Kiinstlervereins. 
Bremen : Miller, Pp. lxxxiil., 

* T7176, $8vo, 3 mk. 

Imam, see F. Wiistenfeld. 

Immerwahr, Walter. Die Kulte und 
Mythen Arkadiens, Leipzig : Teub- 
ner. Vol. i. Pp. vi., 288, 8vo, 4 mk. 

Index librorum prohibitorum, sanc- 
tissimi domini nostri Leonis XIIT, 
Ed. III. cum appendice usque ad 
1891, Taurini (Turin). Pp. xIvini., 
439, 12mo, $2.40. 

India, see Children ; ]. F. Hurst ; M. 
V. B. Knox; A. Lyall; H. Rice; 
E. Whymper. 

Irenzeus, ee J. Kuntze. 

Iron Cross, see W. Tournier, 

Isla, see B. Gaudeau. 

Israel, see Jews. 

Lost tribes, see C. L. McCartha. 
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Jackson, F. ]. Foakes. History of 
the Christian Church, from the 
Earliest Times to the Death of 
Constantine, A.D. 337. With chron- 
ological tables, index, questions 
for examinations, etc. Cambridge : 
Hall. Pp. 346, Svo, 6/—. 

Jackson, Samuel Macauley, Rev., 
ed., Talbot W. Chambers, D.D., 
LL.D., and Frank Hugh Foster, 
Ph.D., Assoc. eds. The Concise 
Dictionary of Religious Knowledge, 
New York : Christ. Lit. Co. 1st and 
2d ed. Pp. 996, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

Jacquier, E. La doctrine des douze 
Apotres et $es enseignements,. 
These., Paris: Lethielleux. Pp. 
279, 8vo. 

Jacobs; H. Eyster. The Lutheran 
Movement in England during the 
Reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward 
VI., and its Literary Monuments, 


Philadelphia : Fredericks. Pp. 390, 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Jansenism, $ee L. Seche. 

Japan, see G. Tarniquet. 

Jason of Cyrene, se D. A. Schlatter. 

Jeanne d'Arc, gee I. v. Dijk. 

Jenkins, R. C. Pre-Tridentine Doc- 
trine, A review of the commentary 
on the Scriptures of Thomas de 
Vio, commonly called the Cardinal 
Cajetan, London: Nutt. 8$vo, «/. 

Jennings, W. The Shiking : The 
Old Poetry Classic of the Chinese. 
A close metrical translation, with 
annotations. London : Routledge. 
Pp. 380, p. 8vo, 3/6. 

Jensen, H. Jesus in Galilza. K15- 
benhavn, S$vo, 3.50 mk. 


Jeremias, Alfr., Dr. Izdubar-Nim- 


rod : Eine altbabylonische Helden- 
Sage. Nach den Keilschriftfrag- 
menten dargestellt. Leipzig : 
Teubner. Pp. vin.,73, 8vo, 2.80 mk. 

Jeremias, F. Tvyrus bis zur Zeit 
Nebukadnezzars. Geschichtliche 
Skizze mit besonderem Beriicksich- 
tigkeit der keilschriftlichen Quellen. 
Leipzig : Teubner. Pp. 48, 8vo, 
1.20 mk. 

Jerome as exegete, see A. R6hrich. 

Jerusalem, 5ce Mrs. Oliphant. 

Jesuits, 522 B. Duhr; F. Nippold ; ]. 
P. Pfotenhauer ; S. Rose. 

Jesus Christ, see E. Bratke; ]. F, 
Clarke; Didon; Ellicott; A. J. 
Fava ; H. Jensen; H. Laible; C. F. 
N6ggen ; G. B. Rose ; L. Schneller. 

Jews, Archzology, ee ]. T. d. Visser, 

Jurisprudence, see S. Mendelsohn, 

A. Wolff. 

History, see H. C. Adams; H. 
Graetz; T. M. Looman ; B. Pome- 
ranz; E. Renan ; E. Schiirer; ]. H. 
Weiss ; ]J. Wellhausen. 

—— —- Literature, se ], E. H. Thom- 
Son ; ]. Winter. 

———- Religion, se M. Friedlinder. 
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Jews, Relation to Thomas Aquinas, 5s 
G. Guttmann, | 
—— Women, se H. Kauffmann. | 
——and Christianity,see]. Lichtenstein, 
Joachimson, Paul Gregor Heim- 
burg. (Historische Abhandlungen, 
aus dem Munchener Seminar, Heft 
I.) Bamberg : Buchner. Pp. xiii., 
328, 8vo, 8 mk, | 
Joseph, life, ee H. G. Tompkins. 
Judges, ee ]. M. Lang. 
Justin Martyr, s& F. Bosse; B, 
Grundl ; A. Harnack. | 


K 


Kannengiesser, P. Der Reichstag 
zu Worms vom Jahre 1545, Ein 
Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte des 
Schmalkaldischen Krieges. Strass- 
burg i. E.: Heitz. Pp. vii., 131, 
8vo, 7 mk. 

Karen Mission, sze L. P, Brockett. | 

Karte des Nyassagebiets, Ost-Afrika, 
mit Angabe der vorhandenen Mis 
Sions- und Handels-Stationen und 
des Schauplatzes der geplanten Ber- 
liner und Briider-Mission. Berlin: 
Berl. Evangel. Missionsgesellschaft. 
30 pf. | 

Kattenbusch, Ferdinand, Prof., Dr, 
Lehrbuch der vergleichenden Con, 
fessionskunde. 2. Lieferung. Frei- 
burg i. Br.: Mohr. Pp. 193-352, 
8vo, 3.40 mk. (Lieferungen r. 
[1850] & 2.,.7 mk.) W 

Kauffmann, Herm, Die sittlich- 
religibse und sociale Stellung des 
Weibes im Judenthume. Wien: 
Lippe. Pp. 23, $8vo, 60 pf. | 

Kawerau, G. Das Verhalten der 
romischen und der evangelischen 
Kirche zum Staat. Vortrag. Leip- 
zig : Brian Pp. 28, $8vo, 2s pf. | 

Kawerau, Waldemar. Thomas Mur- 
ner und die deutsche Reformation, 
Halle a. S.: Niemeyer. Pp. iii., 
109, Byvo, 1.20 mk. 


Kean, ]. Among the Holy Places. 
A pilgrimage through Palestine. 
Illustrated. London: Unwin. Pp. 
386, 8vo, 7/6. 

Keary, C. F., M.A. The Vikings in 
Western Christendom, A.D. 759 to 
A.D. $58. With maps and tables. 
New York: Putnams. Pp. xi., 
$7I, S8vo, $2.50. 

Keeling, Annie E. Heroines of Faith - 
and Charity. London : Kelly. Pp. 
276, p. $8vo, 2/6. (Eleven $hort 
biographies, including St. Augus- 
tine's mother, Lady Jane Grey, 
Mary Carpenter, and Elizabeth 
Fry.) 

Kingsley, C., see J. Ellis. 

Kinns, S. Graven on the Rock: or 
The Historical Accuracy of the 
Bible Confirmed by Reference to 
the Assyrian and Babylonian Mon- 
uments in the Britisch Museum and 
Elsewhere. A companion volume 
to ** Moses and Geology.” With 
171 engravings. London : Cassel. 
Pp. 710, 8vo, 12/6. 

Kneer, A. Kardinal Zabarella(Fran- 
ciscus de Zabarellis, Cardinalis Flo- 
rentinus) 1360-1417. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte des grossen abend- 
lindischen Schismas., 1. Theil. 
Munster, i. W.: Theissing. Pp. 
viii., 63, 8vo, 1 mk, 

Knopfler, Alois, Prof., Dr. Die 
Kelchbewegung in Bayern unter 
Herzog Albrecht V. Ein Beitrag 
zur Reformationsgeschichte des 16. 
Jahrhunderts. Aus archivalischen 
Quellen bearbeitet. Mtinchen : 
Stahl. Pp. vii., 132, 8vo, 6 mk. 

Knox, M. V. B., Rev., Ph.D., D.D, 
A Winter in India and Malaysia 
among the Methodist Missions. 
With an Introduction by Bishop 
John F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. New 
York : Meth. Bk. Conc. Pp. ii., 


306, 12mo, $1.20. 
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Kebell, L. von. Ignaz von Dvllinger. 
Erinnerungen. Miinchen : Beck, 
Pp. v., 140, Svo, 2.80 mk. 

Kohler, ]., Prof., und Peiser, F. E. 
Aus dem babylonischen Rechts- 

. leben., II. Leipzig: Preiffer. 
Pp. 80, 8vo, 5 mk. (I. und I1L., 7 
mk. (I. 1890.) 

Kornrumpf, Franz. Die Anfinge 
der evangelischen Misson in 
Deutsch Ost-Afrika, Berlin : Mis- 
Sionsgesellschaft. Pp. 29, 1T6mo, 
Io pt. 

Krumbacher, Karl. Geschichte der 
byzantinischen Litteratur von Jus- 
tinian bis zum Ende des ostr6mischen 
Reiches (527-1453). (Handbuch 
der klassischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaſt. IX. Band, 1 Abtheilung.) 
Miinchen ; Beck. Pp. xil., 495, 
8vo, $8.50 mk. 

Kugler, Bernhard, Dr. Geschichte 
der Kreuzziige. 2. Auflage. (All- 
gemeine Geschichte in Einzeldar- 
Stellungen. 2, Hauptabtheilung. 
5, Theil.) Berlin: Grote, Pp. v1., 
444, $.40 mk. (1st ed. 1880, ) 

Kuhn, Adolf. Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der Seleukiden vom Tode Antiochus' 
II. Sidetes bis auf Antiochos XIII. 
Asiatikos. Altkirch 1. E. (Leip- 
zig : Fock). Pp. 49, 4to, 1.20 mk. 

Kuntze, ]. Die Gotteslehre des 
Irenzus. Leipzig : Dorffling. Pp. 
ii., 71, Svo, 1.20 mk. 
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La Broise, R. de. Bossuet et la Bible, 
Etude d'apres les documents origi- 
naux, Paris : Retaux-Bray, Pp. 
I1., 453, Svo. 

Lachish, see W., M. F. Petrie. 

Lagarde, Paul de. Altes und Neues 
iiber das Weihnachtsfest, Mit 
einem Anhang. Gottingen : Die- 
terich. Pp. 211-323 und 384-428, 
8vo, 2 mk. 


Laible, Heinrich. Jesus Christus im 
Thalmud, Mit einem Anhange: 
Die thalmudischen Texte, mithe- 
theilt von G. Dalman. Berlin: 
Reuther. Pp. vi., 96, 19, 8vo, 2.40 
mk. (See also Dalman, G., above.) 

Lamairesse, E. Theologie hindoue. 
Le Kama Soutra. Regles deI'amour 
de Vatsyayana. (Morale des brah- 
manes.) Traduit par —, Paris: 
Carre, Pp. xxxi., 298, 8vo, 6 fr. 

Lamas, s&@ W,. W. Kockhill. 

Lang, John Marshall, Rev., D.D. 
Gideon and the Judges. A study, 
historical and practical. New York : 
Randolph. Pp. xii., 201, 12mo, 
$1.00, 

Lange, F. A., se O. A. E. Ellissen. 

Lasteyrie, R. de. L'Eglise Saint- 
Martin de Tours. Etude Critique 
Sur I histoire et la forme de ce 
monument due Ve au Xle siccle, 
Paris : Klincksieck. Pp. $56, 4to. 

Latimer, Hugh, see ]. ]. Ellis. 

La Tour, P. Imbart de. De ecclesiis 
rusticanis ztate carolingica, thesis 
facultate litterarum Parisiensi pro- 
posita. Bordeaux : Gounouilhon. 
Pp. xill., 140, 8vo. Also, Les 
flections episcopales dans 1'Eglise 
de France du IXe au XlIle siecle 
(Etude sur la decadence du principe 
electif). ($14-1150.) Paris : Hach- 
ette. Pp. xxxl., 554, 8vo, 7 fr. 5o0c. 

Lawrence, Lord, see Þ. ]. Ellis. 

Lay Communion, see Cup ; ]. Hoff 
mann, | 

Leavens, Philo F., Rev., D.D. The 
Planting of the Kingdom : A Syn- 
opsis of the Missionary Enterprise, 
New York : Randolph. Pp. 48, 
I2mo, 40 cts. 

Le Camus, E., Abbe. Origines du 
christianisme. L'CEuvre des apotres. 
Fondation de Veglise chretienne. 
Periode d'affranchiszement. Tours: 
Mame, Pp. xIvini., 368, 8vo. 
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Lechner, A. Mittelalterliche Kirch- 
enfeste und Kalendarien in Bayern. 
Freiburg i. Br.: Herder. Pp. riii., 
287, 8vo, 6 mk. 

Lee, Gerald Stanley. About an Old 
New England Church. An address 

n ** The Good Old Days.” Pub- 
lished as a souvenir of the one hun- 
dred and fiſtieth anniversary of the 
Congregational Church of Sharon, 
Conn. By a young New England 
parson. Sharon, Conn. : IR 
Pp. 89, 12mo, 

Leeds, Josias W. Das Theater ith 
Gegensatz zum Christenthum dar- 
gestellt. Berlin, Pp. viii., 76, 
8vo, 60 pf. [Ger. trans. of The 
Theatre : an essay upon the non- 
accordancy of stage plays with the 
Christian profession. Philadelphia: 
Leeds, 1886. 16mo, paper, 18 cts.] 

Leo IX., sce W, Brocking. X., sve W 
Bernhardt. XIIL., see Denis. 

Lewis, Rhys, ee D. Owen. 

Lhomond, C. F. Histoire de1'Eglise. 
Edition revue et completce par M. 
l'Abbe X. Paris: Lefort. - Pp. 
366, 8vo. (This book first MINTED | 

Some 50 years ago.) 

L'Huillier, A., Pere. Saint Thomas 
de Cantorbley! Tome I. Paris:: 
Palme. Pp. xii., 469, Svo. | 

Liberia, see J. H. T. McPherson, |: 

Libertines of Antwerp, zee ]. Fredey- 
icks. 

Lichtenstein, ]J. Judenthum and 
Christenthum. Hamburg: Schie- 

benhuber. Pp. vii., 97, 8vo, 1.7% 

mk. | 

Lightfoot, Bp. The Apostolic 
Fathers. Comprising the Epistles 
(genuine and $purious) of Clement 
of Rome, the Epistles of S. Igna» 
tius, the Epistle of S. Polycarp, the 
Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd 
of Hermas, the Epistle to Diogne+ 


tus, the Fragments of Papias, the 
Reliques of the Elders preserved in 
Irenazus. Revised texts with short 
introductions and English transla- 
tions. Edited and completed by 
J. R. Harmer., London : Macmil- 
lan. Pp. $62, 8vo, 16/. 

Liturgies, see ]. Comper ; P. Denis. 

Lobb, J., Rev. Life of Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmage, D.D. New York : 
Ogilvie. Pp. 200, 12mo, paper, 
25 cts. 

Loesche, Geo., D.D. Die Kirchen-, 
Schul-, und Spital-Ordnung von 
Joachimsthal, Ein Cultus- und 
Culturbild aus der Reformationszeit 
Bb5hmens. Wien: Manz. Pp. 54, 
8vo, 8 pf. 

Looman, T. M. Geschiedenis der 
Israeliten, van de Babylonische 
ballingschap tot op de komst van 
den Heere Jezus Christus, met een 
aanhangsel, inhoudende de geschie- 
denis der Isracliten van den dood 
van Herodes I. tot op de Verwoes- 
ting van Jeruzalem. 3e druk. Met 
2 kaarten, Amsterdam : Hoveker, 
Pp. xvi., 322, Svo. 1.75 fl. 

Lord's Prayer in the early church, 
see ]. A. Robinson, 

Loserth, ]. Die Stadt Waldshut 
und die vorder6sterreichische Re- 
gierung in den Jahren 1523-1526, 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des 
Bauernkrieges und die Reformation 
in Vorderv6sterreich, Wien : Temp- 
s$ky in Comm. Pp. 149, 8vo, 
2.10 mk. 

Louis de Gonzague, see C. Clair, 

Lowe, ]. Medical Nissions : their 
place and power. Introduction by 
Sir William Muir. (3d ed.) New 
York: Revell. Pp. 292, 12mo, 
$1.50. (15t ed. 1886.) 

Loyola, Ignatius, sce S. Rose. 

Loyson, H. Edmond de Pressense : 
Discours prononce A Paris, le 19 
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Avril, 1891, dans I'eglise Gallicane 
de la rue d Arras. Paris : Grassart, 
Pp. 32, 18mo. 

Lucius, E. Die Zukunft der Heiden- 
mission, Ein Vortrag. Strassburg 

' i. E. : Schmidt. Pp. 32, 8vo, 80 pt. 

Ludwig, D. A. Quellenbuch zur 
Kirchengeschichte, Fir Freunde 
derselben, insbesondere fiir studi- 
erende und praktische Theologen 
bearbeitet. I. Theil. Bis zur 
Alleinherrschaft Konstantins des 
Grossen, Davos: Richter, Pp, 
vii., 331, Svo, 4.80 mk. 

Luther, on the Papacy, see C. Fey.” 

—— - Papal Bull against, s&e W. Bern- 

hardt. 

—— ce P, Majunke; F. Nielsen ; 
B. Pons; W. B. Robertson. 

Lutheranism in England, sze H. E, 
Jacobs. 

Lyall, A. Natural religion in India, 

' The Rede Lecture, 1891, Lon- 
don : Cambridge Warehouse. Pp, 
64, 8vo, 1/. 
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McCartha, C. L. The Lost Tribes 
of Israel., Philadelphia : Lippin- 
cott & Co, Pp. 210, 12mo, 

Macdonald, Malcolm. Harmony of 
Ancient History and Chronology of 
the Egyptians and Jews. Philadel- 
phia : Lippincott. Pp, 3or, $8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 

Mactfadyen, John Allison, se A. Mac- 
Kennal. 

MacKennal, A. Life of John Alli- 
Son Macfadyen, first pastor of 
Charlton Road Congregational 
Church, Manchester. London : 
Hodder. Pp. 390, 8vo, 7/6. 

Mackenzie, John Kenneth, see Mrs. 
M. F. Bryson. 

Mackinnon, James, Dr, Ninian und 

Sein Einfluss auf die Ausbreitung 
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des Christenthums in Nord-Britan- 
nien. Heidelberg: Horning. Pp. 
39, 8vo, $0 pf. 

Macleod, Donald, Rev., Norman 
Macleod (Memoir, by). London: 
Burnet. Pp. 550, 8vo, 9g/. (Orig, 
ed. 1876,) 

McPherson, J. H. T. History of 
Liberia, (Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sSity Studies, series 9, No. 10.) 
Baltimore : Johns Hopkins Press. 
Pp. u., 61, 8vo, paper, $50 cts. 

Mahdiism, ee F. R. Wingate. 

Maimonides' Commentar zum Trac- 
tat Kilajim, Zum 1. Male im ara- 
bischen Urtext herausgegeben, mit 
verbesserter hebriischer Ueberset- 
zung und mit Anmerkungen ver- 
sSehen von S, Bamberger. Frank- 
furt a. M. : Kauffmann., Pp. 28, 
£8, 8vo, 2.50 mk, 

Maimonides, see A. Wolf ; J. Zivi. 

Majunke, P. Luther's Testament 
an dhe deutsche Nation, Seine 
letzten Worte und scine letzte— 
That, Mainz: Kupferberg. Pp. 
iv., 272, 8vo, $ mk. 

March, Daniel M., D.D. Morning 
Light in many Lands, Boston : 
Cong. S. S. & Pub, Soc. Pp. ii., 
416, Svo, cloth, $2.00, (Gives re- 
sults of a tour of mission fields.) 

Marchstaller, Hieronymus, ee B. 
Schroll. 

Mariolatry, sce A. Mussafia. 

Marriage duties, zee K. Weissbrodt. 

Martens, W. War Gregor VII. 
Monch? Belenchtung der diese 
Frage bejahriger herrschaftliche 
Meinung. Danzig: Homan, Pp. 
£2, Svo, 65 pt. 

Martin of Tours, z H. H. Scollard. 

Martineau, ]. Exsays, Reviews, 
and addresses, Vol. II. Eccles- 
astical, Historical. London : Long- 
mans, Pp. $70, Svo, 7/6. (Vol. i, 
1890.) 
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Maspero, G. Life in Ancient Egypt 
and Assyria, London : Chapman. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Pp. 376, 8vo, $/, $1.50. 

——  Histoire del'Orient. (L'Egypte, 
Chaldeens et Assyriens, les Israclites 
et les Pheniciens, les Medes et les 
Perses. Paris: Lahure. Pp. 218, 
12mo, 2.50 fr. 

Etudes 6gyptiennes. Tome I1., 
2e fascicule. La Carritre adminis- 
trative de deux hauts fonctionaires 
egyptiens vers Ila fin de la Ile 
dvynastie (environ 4500 ans avant 
Jesus Christ) et les quatres noms 
officiels des rois lEgypte. Cours 
du College de France, 1559-90, 
Paris: Maigonneuve. Svo, 15 fr. 
(Tome I., rer fascicule, 1579.) 

Medieval Bible translation, Joe W. 
Walther. 

Mejer, O., Dr. Zum Kirchenrechte 
des Reformations}ahrhunderts. Drei 
Abhandlungen. Hannover : Meyer. 
Pp. iii., 210, Svo, $ mk. 

Melanesians, Je R. H. Codrington. 

Mendelsohn, S. The Criminal Juris- 
prudence of the Ancient Hebrews. 
Compiled from the Talmud and 
other rabbinical writings, and com- 
pared with Roman and English penal 
jurisprudence. Baltimore : Curlan- 
der. Pp. 280, $vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Merensky, A. Der gegenwirtige 
Stand der evangelischen Miss1on in 
Sudafrika. Berlin. Pp. 63, 5vo, 
60 pt. 

Methodius, je G. N., Bonwetsch. 

Meyer, E. H. Die Eddische Kos- 
mogonie. Ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Kosmogonie des Al- 
terthums und des Mittelalters. 
Freiburg i. Br.: Mohr. Pp. vii., 
118, Svo, 3.60 mk. 

Meyer, Wilhelm, Prof. Petri 
Abeﬀlardi planctus I.-VI. Erlangen: 
Junge. Pp. 19, 5vo, 1 mk. 


Meynell, Wilfred, ]. H. Newman, 
the Founder of Modern Anglican- 
ism, and a Cardinal of the Roman 
Church. New York : Catholic 
Pub, Soc. Pp. 116, 12mo, cloth, 
80 cts. 

Meyrick, Frederic, Rev. The 
Church in Spain, New York: 
Pott. $vo, cloth, $2.00. 

Michie, A. Missionaries in China. 
London : Stanford, Pp. 110, $vo, 
3/6. (An es8ay from a religious 
and political standpoint.) 

Migazzi, Cardinal, s&& C. Wolfs- 


gruber, 

Mirbt, C. Die Wahl Gregbrs VII, 
Marburg. Pp. $6, 4to, 2 mk. 

Missions, and Missionaries, se E. M. 
Bliss ; Mrs. Bryson ; Chanel; J. 
Culross ; W, Gr6ssl ; G. C. Grubb; 
R. Grundemann ; Mrs. Grattan 
Guinness ; Miss E. Headland ; ]. 
W. Herivel; E. Hodder; M. V. B. 
Knox; F, Kornrumpf; P. ]. 
Leavens; ]. Lowe; E. Lucius; 
D. M. March; A. Merensky ; A. 
Michie; ]. M. Mitchell; S. A. 
Mutchmore ; A. Nachtigal; ]. C. 
Nardenburg ; S. R. Pattison; A. 
T. Pierson; J]. P. Pfotenhauer ; 
W. Posselt ; ]. Robson ; G. Secre- 
tan ; Sieg ; A. Small ; P. Steiner ; 
G. Tarniquet; H. A. Tupper; ]. 
Tyler ; E. B, Vermilyea ; G., War- 
neck ; F, Wischan. 

— Roman Catholic, see Constantin ; 
]. Dahlmann. 

— Map, se Karte. 

Mitchell, ]. Murray, M.A., LL.D. 
(ed.) Once Hindu, now Christian. 
The early life of Baba Padmaiji. 
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Rudolph of Hapsburg, see A. Zisterer. 

Rumania, ee W, S, Teutschlaender, 

Russian Church, see H. Dalton ; Pier- 
ling ; V. Soloviev. 

Rutherford, Samuel, Rev. Letters. 
Revised and edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Smith, D.D. ; with a pref- 
ace by the Rev, Alex. Duff, New 
York : Revell. Pp. $96, 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Rydberg, Viktor. Teutonic Myth- 
ology. Authorized translation from 
the Swedish, by Rasmus B. Ander- 
s0n. London : Sonnenschein. Pp. 
702, 8vo, 10/6. 

Ryssel, V. Georgs des Araber- 
bischofs Gedichte und Briefe. Aus 
dem Syrischen Ubersetzt und er- 
lautert. Leipzig: Hirzel. Pp. xx., 
240, 8vo, 7 mk. 


.Rzach, A. Oracula Sybillina recen- 


Suit — Wien und Prag : Tempsky, 
Pp. xxi., 321, Svo, 12 mk. 


S 


Saadja Gaon, see A. Harkavy. 

St. Clair, G. Buried Cities and 
Bible Countries. London : Paul. 
Pp. 390, p. 8vo, 7/6. 

Saints, Stories of the, Jee Mrs. C. V. 
D. Chenoweth. 

Sanborn, F. B. Dr. S. G. Howe, 
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the Philanthropist. New York : 
Funk. Pp. xiii., 370, Svo, $1.50. 

Saussaye, P, D. C. de la, Manual] 
of the Science of Religion, Trans- 
lated from the German by Beatrice 
S, Colyer-Fergusson, London : 
Longmans. Pp. 670, 12/6. 

Savonarola, see I. v, Dijk. 

Sayce, A. H., Rev. The Races of 
the Old Testament. - London : 
Rel. Tr. Soc. New York: Re- 
vell. Pp. 180, 12mo, 3/, $1.20. 

Scatalogic rites of all nations, see ]. 

.  G. Bourke. 

Schaff, Philip, D.D. The Renais- 
sSance ; The Revival of Learning 
and Art in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries, New York : Put- 
nams. Pp. 111., 132, Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

——— S$tudies in Christian Biography. 
Saint Chrysostom and Saint Augus- 
tin. New York: Whittaker, 

- Pp. viii., 158, 12mo, 75 cts. 

——— - (Ed.), Jackson, S. M., Rev., and 
Schaff, D.D., Rev., assoc. eds. A 
Religious Encyclopadia ; or, Dic- 
tionary of Biblical, Historical, Doc- 
trinal, and Practical Theology. 
Based on the Real-Encyklopidie of 
Herzog, Plitt, and Hauck, 1882-84. 
3v. 3ded., revised. | Not in $sta- 
tistics, but chiefly in articles from 
English $sources.] Now combined 
with the Encyclopedia of Living 
Divines and Christian Workers of 
all Denominations in Europe and 
America, Ed. by the Rev. Philip 
Schaff, D.D., LL.D., and the Rev. 
Samuel Macauley Jackson, M.A, 
1887. 2d edition, revised and en- 
larged, and brought down to date, 
being the appendix, or part of vol, 
iv., as now arranged. New York: 
Funk & W, 4 vols. Pp. xlvii., 2,629, 
Appendix vill., 296, 8vo. $20.00. 

Schirmer, W. C. Dante Alighieri's 

Stellung zu Kirche und Staat, 


Kaisertum und Papsttum. Eine 
Studie. Disseldorf : Schrobsdorft. 
Pp. 35, Svo, 1.20 mk. 

Schlatter, D. A. Jason von Kyrene. 
Ein Beitrag zu $seiner Wiederher- 
Stellung. Munchen: Beck. Pp 
i11., £5, 58vo, 3 mk. 

Schmalenbach's Completion of Bach- 
mann's hie of Hengstenberg, ce 
Hengstenberg. 

Schneller, L. Evangelienfahrten. 
Bilder aus dem Leben Jeu in der 
Beleuchtung des heiligen Landes 
im Anschlusse an die Sonntagsevan- 
gelien, Leipzig: Wallman, Pp. 
x1i., £75, Svo, £.$0 mk. 

Schroll, B., Hieronymus Marchstal- 
ler, Abt des Benedictiner-Stiftes St. 
Paul in Lavantthale, etc., 1616- 
1635s, Nach $seinem Leben und 
Wirken dargestellt, Klagenfurt 
Raunecker, Pp. viii., 309, Svo, 4 mk. 

Schulte, Joh. Friedrich v., Dr. Die 
Summa des Stephanus T ornacensis 
iber das Decretum Gratiani. Her- 
ausgegeben von —, Giessen ; Koth. 
Pp. xxxii., 250, Svo, 10 mk. 

Die Summa Magistri Rufini zum 
Decretum Gratiani. Mit Ervrterung 
Uber die Bearbeitungen darselben. 
Giessen: Roth. Pp. Ixxix., 496, 
8vo, 20 mk, 

— - Die Summa des Pancapalea ber 
das Decretum Gratiani. Heraus- 
gegeben von —, Giessen : Roth, 
1590. Pp. xxiv., 146, 5vo, 6 mk. 

Schultess, Karl, Ph.D. Pant Silves- 
tre II. (Gerbert) als Lehrer und 
Staatsmann, Hamburg : Herold. 
Pp. $5, 4to, 2.50 mk. 

Schultze, V. Geschichte des Unter- 
gangs des griechisch-r6mischen Hei- 
dentums. II. Die Ausginge. 
Jena : Costenoble. Pp. ix., 240, 
8vo, 7 mk. (I. Staat und Kirche 
im Kampſe mit dem Heidentum- 
1587. 12 mk.) 
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Schiirer, Emil, D.D., M.A. A His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ, Being a re- 
vised edition of a ** Manual of 
History of New Testament Times.” 
First Division, Political History 
of Palestine from B.C. 175 to A.D. 
135. Translated by the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A. 2 vols. Second 
Division, The Internal Condition 
of Palestine and of the Jewish 
People, in the Time of Jesus Christ. 
Translated by Sophia Taylor and 
the Rev. Peter Christic. 3 vols. 
Index, translated by the Rev. John 
Macpherson, M.A. (Edinburgh : 
Clark); New York: Scribners, 
1585-91, 6v. Pp. viii., 467 ; viii., 
407 ; xii., 379 ; viil., 327 ; vili., 357; 
xiv., 339, $vo, $8.00. 

Schiirer's History of the Jewish 
People in the Time of Christ, In- 
dex to—, FTranslated by John 
Macpherson, M.A. New York: 
Scribner & Welford. Pp. xiv., 
339, $vo, $1.50. 

Scotland, church of, ee P. MA. 
Muir. 

Scullard, H. H. Martin of Tours, 
Apostle of Gaul. Hulsean Prize 
Essay for 1890. London : Hey- 
wood, Pp. 200, p. Svo, 4/6. 

Sdralek, M. Wolfenbittler Frag- 
mente. Analekten zur Kirchenge- 
schichte des Mittelalters aus Wolf. 
enbittler Handschriften. Munster 
W : Schoningh. Pp. x., 191, Svo., 
2.40 mk, 

Sechs, L. Les derniers Janscnistes 
depuis la ruine de Port Royal 
jusqu' & nos jours, 1710-1870, 
Tom, I. and IL. Paris. Pp. xxxvi., 
390 ; 459, vo, Is fr. 

Secretan, G., Les premicres mis- 
sions Evangeliques en pays palens, 
Paris, Pp. 71, Svo. 

Segur, Marquis de. Les Paiens et 


les Chretiens. Lille : Desclee. Pp. 
300, Svo. 

Selemides, see A. Kuhn. 

Sell, Karl, D.D., Ph.D. The Church 
in the Mirror of History. Studies 
on the progress of Christianity. 
Translated by Elizabeth Stirling, 
New York: Scribner. Pp. viii., 
250, 12mo, $1.50, 

Seven Years of Famine, zee H. 
Brugsch. 

Seyffert, O. A Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Antiquities, Mythology, Re- 
ligion, Literature, and Art, Re- 
vised and edited, with additions, 
by Henry Nettleship and J. E. 
Sandys, With more than 450 illus- 
trations. London : Sonnenschein. 
Pp. 710, 8vo, 21/. 

Seyrich, Geo. Johs. Die Geschichts- 
philosophie Augustins nach seiner 
Schrift de civitate dei. Disserta- 
tion, Chemnitz (Leipzig : Fock). 
Pp. 69, $vo, 1.20 mk. 

Sharon, Conn., see G. S. Lee. 

Sharp, Sarah. Idolatry, Its origin 
and development from the testimony 
of Holy Scripture and profane his- 
tory, with a preface by Rev. W. M. 
H. Milner. London : Hodder. Pp. 
132, p. Svo, 1/6. 

Sibylline oracles, see A. Rzach. 

Sieg des Evangeliums auf der Siid- 
seceinsel Aniwa, Basel: Missions- 
buchhandlung. Pp. 32, 12mo, 15 pf, 

Silbernagl, ]. Der Buddhismus nach 
seiner Entstehung, Fortbildung und 
Verbreitung. Eine kulturhistorische 
Studie, Minchen : Stahl. Pp. viii., 
196, 8vo, 3 mk, | | 

Silvester II., see K. Schultess. 

Simonsfeld, H. Analekten zur Papst 
und Konziliengeschichte im 14. und 
15. Jahrhundert. Munchen : Franz, 
Pp. 56, 4to, 1.70 mk. 

Sin, a drama, ee V, Zeidler, 

Sinaitic Peninsula, see G. Benedite. 
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liv Works of [nterest to the Student of Church History. 


Small, A. H. Light and Shade in 
Zenana Missionary Life. Paisley : 
Parlane. 1T6mo, 1/. 

Sohm, Rudolph. A History of Chris- 
tianity, From the German, by 
Charles W. Rishell ; with revisions, 
notes, and additions. Cincinnati : 
Cranston. Pp. 1ii., 368, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.00, 

Soloviev, V. La Russie et Veglise 
universelle. Paris. Pp. Ixvil., 336, 
18mo, 3.50 fr, 

Spain, Church in, see F, Meyrick: 

'Spanish preachers, see B, Gaudeau. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, D. D, His- 
torical Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey. Illustrated edition, Vol. 
I. The Foundation of the Abbey— 
The Coronation—The Royal Tombs 
—The Monuments. Vol. II. The 
Monuments (continued) before and 
since the Reformation. New York : 
Randolph, Pp. xliii., 335 ; ix., 
422, 8vo, $7.50. (15t. ed., 1867.) 

Stewart, H. F. Boethius : an essay. 
London : Blackwood. Pp. 274, Þ. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. (A development of the 
Hulsean Prize Essay at Cambridge, 
1888.) 

Steiner, P. Ein treuer Bekenner 
vom Lebanon. Basel: Missions- 
buchhandlung. Pp. 16, 12mo, 10 
pf. 

———- An Gronlands Westkiiste, Ein 
Missionsbild aus vergangenen 
Tagen, The same. Pp. 32, 12mo, 
IO pf. 

Stern, E. Martin Butzer, Ein Lebens- 
bild aus der Geschichte der Strass- 

burger Reformation. Strassburg i. 
E.: Verlagsanstalt, Pp, 87, S8vo, 
50 pf. 

Stockl, Albr., Prof., Dr. Geschichte 
der christlichen Philosophie zur Zeit 
der Kirchenviter. Mainz : Kirch- 
heim. Pp. vii., 43s, Svo, 6.40 

mk, 


Stolle, Franz, Dr. Das Martyrium 
der thebaischen Legion. Breslau : 
Muller. Pp. 112, Svo, 1.60 mk. 

Stiickelberg, E. A., Ph. D. Der 
Constantinische Patriciat. Ein Beit- 
rag zur Geschichte der spiteren 
Kaiserzeit, Basel : Georg. Pp. vii., 
31, Svo, 2.40 mk. 

Sully, Maurice de, ce V. Mortel. 

Symbolics, sce F. Kattenbusch. 

Symbolism, zee F. E. Hulme. 

Syria, Travels in, zee G. Charmes. 


T 


Tait, Archbp. Life, zee R. T. David- 
SON. 

Talmage, see ]. Lobb. 

Talmud, ee H. Laible. 

Tarniquet, G., Abbe. Le premier 
Francais martyris* au Japon, ou 
Viede venerable Guillaume Courtet, 
religieux dominicain. Lille : Des- 
clee. Pp. 21s, 8vo, 

Tarver, E. G. Outlines of Christian 
History, from the Ascension of the 
Lord to the Present time. London : 
Frowde. 4to, 16/. 

Taxil, L. Les conversions celebres. 
Avec protrait, Paris: Tolra. Pp. 
XIX., 431, 15mo, 

Teaching of the 12 Apostles, see E. 
Jacquier, 

Tertullian, see ]. v. d. Vliet. 

Teutschlaender, Willibald S., Prof. 
Geschichte der evangelischen Gem- 
einden in Ruminien mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung des Deutsch- 
thums. Ein Beitrag zur Kultur- 
geschichte Ruminiens. Bucharest 
(Leipzig : Fock), Pp. xxiili., 243, 
8vo, 4 mk. 

Theater vs. Christianity, sce G. W, 
Leeds, 

Theban Legion, 5ee F. Stolle. 

Theodori Studitis (Theodore of the 
Studium) Parva Catechesis. Grae- 
cum textum e codicibus multes 
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nunc primum critice descriptum, 
&c. Paris: Lecoffire. Pp. cxii., 
672, 4to, 2s fr. 

Theodore of the Studium, sce above 
and A. Tougarde. 

Theodoric the Goth, the Barbarian 
Champion of Civilization. By Th. 
Hodgkin. New York : Putnams. 
Pp. xvi., 442, Svo, $1.50. 

Thoma Kempensis de imitatione 
Christi libri IV. Textum ex auto- 
grapho Thomea nunc primum 
accuratissime reddidit, distinxit, 
novo modo disposuit; capitulorum 
et librorum argumenta, locos paral- 
lelos adjecit C. Hirsche. Ed. II. 
Berlin : Habel. Pp. xlviii., 376, 
8vo, 4 mk. (1s ed. 1574.) 

Thomas Aquinas, see J. Guttmann, 

Thomson, J]. E. H. Books which 
Influenced our Lord and His 
Apostles. Being a critical review 
of Apocalyptic Jewish literature. 
Edinburgh : Clark ; New York: 
Scribners. Pp. $06, Svo, $4.20. 


Thouvenot, E. Vie de Jean Chry-. 


zsostome. Toulouse : Lagarde. Pp. 
215, $5vo. 

Tiele, C. P. Geschiedenis van den 
Godsdienst in de oudheid tot op 
Alexander den Groote. Nieuwe, 
geheel omgewerkte en vermeerderde 
uitgave van ** De Geschiedenis van 
den Godsdienst tot aan de heers- 
chappij der wereld godsdiensten.”! 
Deel I. 1te helft. Amsterdam ; 
Van Kampen, Pp. viii., 1-204, 
8vo, 2.25 fl. 

Tithes, sJee H. W, Clark. 

Toledo, 3d council of, se&e Concilig 
IIT. | 

Tompkins, H. G. The Life and 
Times of Joseph in the Light of 
Egyptian Lore. London : Rel, 
Tr. Soc. New York and Chicago ! 
Revell. Pp. 191, 12mo, 2/6, 
$1.00, 


Toorenenbergen, Alb. van. Woor- 
denboek (Patristisch-biographisch) 
op de eerste zes ccuwen der chris- 
telijke kerk. Bewerkt eerst door 
——, na diens overlijden door H, 
G. Kleyn. Deel II, M-Z. Utrecht : 
Kenunk & Zoon., Pp. iv., 1221, 
8vo, 10.50 fl, (Deel x, 1889.) 


Tougarde, A. La persEcution icon- 


oclaste, d'apres la correspondance 
de Saint The6dore Studite. Paris : 
Lecoffre. Pp. 48. 

Tournier, Wilton. The Cross of 
Iron. With $ketch of life and 
work of Father Field. Philadel- 
phia : Lippincott. Pp. 92, 12mo, 
paper, 50 cts. | 

Travels in the East, (ce N. Hubbel. 

Trede, Th. Das Heidentum in der 
r5mischen Kirche. Bilder aus dem 


religi6sen und sittlichen Leben Siu- 


ditaliens. 4. und letzter Theil. 
Gotha : Perthes. Pp. v., 500, 8vo, 
$ mk. (I. 1889.) 

Treppner, M. Das Patriarchat von 


Antiochen von seinem Enstehen bis 


zum Ephesinum 431. Eine his- 
torisch - geographische Studie. 
Mainz : Kirchheim. Pp. xii., 252, 
Svo, 4 mk. 

Treves, Holy Coat of, see C. Willems. 

Tupper, H. A. A Decade of Foreign 
Missions, 1880-1890. Continuation 
of a work entitled *©* Foreign Mis- 
Sions of Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion,” published in 1880, including 
abstract of the former volume, with 
maps of mission field and portraits 
of missionaries, Secretaries and 
presidents of S. B, C., and of 
presidents of foreign missions. 
Richmond, Va.: For. Mis. Bd. S. 
B. C. Pp. 954, 8vo. 

Tyler, Josiah, Rev. Forty Years 


among the Zulus, Boston : Cong. 


S. S. & Pub. Soc. Pp. iii., 300, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
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Tyndall, W., see J. ]. Ellis. 
Tyre, history of, see F. Jeremaas. 


U 
Ullathorne, Archbp., see A. T. Drane, 


V 


Vatican Council, see T, Mozley. 

Vermilye, Elizabeth B. Missionary 
Annals, A series. The Life 
of Alexander Duff. Chicago : 
Women's Presb, Bd. Miss. to 
N. W. Pp. 123, 8vo, 3o cts. 

Vikings, see C. F. Keary. 

Visser, ]. Th. de. Hebreeuwsche 
Archzologie., Deel 1.: 1 Stuck, 
Utrecht. Pp. 1-251, 8vo, 6.25 mk. 

Vliet, ]. van der, D.D. Studia 
Ecclesiastica., . Tertullianus, TI. 
Critica et interpretatoria, Leiden : 
Brill, Pp. viii., 102, 8vo, 2 mk. 


wW 


Walther, Wilhelm. Die deutsche 
ſs des Mittelalters, 
dargestellt. 2. Theil, 2-14. Ueber- 
Setzungszwelg, Braunschweig : 
Wollerman. Pp. 1ii., 209-432, 4to, 
8 mk. (15st part, 1889.) 

Warneck, G., D.D. Die Aufgabe 
der Heidenmission und thre 
Triibungen in der Gegenwart. 
Giitersloh : Bertelsmann,. Pp. 30, 
8vo, 30 pt. 

Wayland, Francis, see J. O. Murray. 

Weill, A. Le faux Jesus-Christ du 
pere Didon et les faux prophetes 
d'Ernest Renan, Paris : Sauvaitre, 
Pp. 48, Svo, 50 c. 


_ Weiss, ]. H., Lect. Zur Geschichte 


der jiidischen Tradition, V. Theil. 
Inhalt : Von Anfange des 6. Jahr- 
tausends jid. Z.-R. bis zur Vertrei- 
bung der Juden aus Spanien. (In 
hebraischer Sprache), Wien : 
Lippe. Pp. x., 303, Bvo. {I 
1871.) . 


Weissbrodt, K., Dr. Gattenpflich- 
ten, nach Bibel und Talmud 
dargestellt, Berlin : Steinitz, Pp. 
173, I2mo, 2 mk. 

Wellhausen, ]. Sketch of the His- 
tory of Israel and Judah. 3d ed. 
New York : Macmillan. Pp. 229, 
I2mo, cloth, $2.00, (1st ed., 1885.) 

Wells, James, Rev., M.A. Christ 
and the Heroes of Heathendom, 
New York and Chicago : Revell. 
Pp. 159, 12mo 40 cts. 

Weltz, Justinianus von, sce W. Gris- 
Sel. 

Wendland, P. Neu entdeckte Frag- 
mente Philos, nebst einer Unter- 
Suchung iiber die urspriingliche 
Gestalt der Schrift de sacrifictis 
Abelts et Carmi, Berlin : Reimer, 
Pp. xi., 152, 8vo, 8 mk, 

Wesley, John. By J. J. Ellis; ]. H. 
Overton. 

Westminster Abbey, see A. P. Stanley. 

White, W. P., Rev, (ed.). Hand- 
book of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, 1891, 
New York : Ketcham. Pp. 46, 
12mo, paper, 3o cts. 

Whymper, E. Everyday-life in 
South India; or, the Story of 
Coopooswamey : An Autobi- 
ography, New York : Revell: 
Pp. 256, 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Wichner, ]J. Kloster Admont und 
Seine Bezichungen zur Wissenschaft 
und zum Unterricht. Nach archi- 
valischen Quellen. Graz : Styria, 
Pp. 216, 8vo, 4 mk. 

Wilberforce, Bp., s&e G. W. Daniell. 

Willems, C. La saint robe de N. 
S. Tesus Christ 4 Treves. Etude 
archeologique et historique, Tra- 
duite par F. Raynaud, Trier: 
Paulinusdruckerei. Pp. 339, 8vo, 
2.40 mk, 
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THE RELIGIOUS MOTIVES 
OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


By WILLIAM KENDALL GILLETT, 


Professor of the French and Spanish Languages, University of the City of 
New York, 
and 
Rev. CHARLES RIPLEY GILLETT, 
Librarian of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 


The question has been often; asked whether there were any 
religious motives dominant in the mind of Columbus and his 
royal patrons when the expedition toward the unknown West 
was undertaken. Those who would fain canonize the discov- 
erer of a new world appear unable to see any other guiding 
motive, and they also earnestly desire to impress their belief 
upon all the world. Others, differently inclined, seem to have 
difficulty in finding anything bther than a base and ignoble 
love of gold and an overweening desire for power and fame 
in the proposals or the subsequent career of the adventurer. 
The question is then, first as|to the very existence of such 
motives at all, and secondarily, if they are found to exist, as 
to the position which they occupied in the minds of the 
parties concerned, and the extent to which later occurrences 
stamped them as genuine or spurious; formative in their 
influence, or merely put forward as a pretext and make- 
weight in argument. : 

Antecedently we ought to bear in mind the state of 
Europe at the time, and inquire whether it presents any 
facts which would have given weight to arguments based 
upon a desire to extend the limits of the Church, and 
therewith the benefits of the! salvation which it proclaimed. 
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The Crusades had ceased two hundred years before, and 
the Holy Sepulchre still remained in the hands of the hated | 
Moslem. Nearly the whole of Europe was nominally | 
Christian, and efforts for the extension of the Church had | 
practically ceased. The $state of morals at Rome was | 
such as to disincline those in authority from engaging in | 
active propagandism. Even the encroachments upon it in 
the East failed to arouse it to the danger which menaced in 
that quarter. Since the last Crusade the Church had been 
Sinking continually toward a lower level, while self-gratifi- 
cation and a desire for self-aggrandizement had taken the 
- place of zeal for the Cross and fervor for the glory and 
extension of the Church. It is quite within the bounds of | 
possibility that, apart from other reasons, the zeal for the > 
Church burned more ardently in the Peninsula than in | 
Rome itself. But when we take into consideration another 
factor in our calculation, we shall be ready to believe that 
the religious motives which we are to consider may have 
had a far greater efficacy than we might otherwise be willing 
to ascribe to them. It is to be remembered that it was 
just at this juncture that the hated Saracen had met with 
his final overthrow, and been driven defeated out of Spain. 
Whatever of religious fervor the Crusades had as their 
accompaniment, a similar ardor may be ascribed to the 
victorious warriors who had freed their land from those 
allied in race with the hereditary enemies of their Church. 
These two objects of love and devotion, Church and native 
land, must have been present in the every thought of the 
Spanish patriot. It is hard to think of the two apart. But 
with the defeat and expulsion of the enemy of the land, the 
love of the Church did not die. Anything which promised 
its extension and glory may well be imagined to have ex- | 
erted a powerful effect upon the Spanish mind. 

These considerations are here introduced, not because it 
is claimed that any direct influence between them and the 
religious motives supposed to have been presented by 
Columbus can be traced, but merely to show that the 
ground was ready for such seed, and that it was calculated 
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to bring forth a plenteous harvest if properly treated and 
watched. The crusading $pirit was not dead in Spain, but 
was «till alive in the minds of the actors in the scenes to be 
considered, though in varying degrees, while it waited for 
something to give it direction and to guide it to objects 
worthy of its zeal. 

It is beside our purpose to discuss the relations existing 
between Spain and Portugal. 'The latter was exploring the 
African coast, and, it is believed, planting missions there. 
Spain must look to the West, and if she ſvent Thither to 


explore, she must carry the Cross as well. The very rivalry 


of the nations must have had its effect in inciting to action 
along the religious as well as the commercial line. Consid- 
erations of this sort, based upon a rivalry between nations, 
can scarcely be dignified by the name of *© religious motives ” 
in any true sense. The only question which would then 
need to be considered would be whether any of the actors 
in the scene would have been affected by a truly religious 
motive which grew out of a desire for the extension of the 
Church, presented merely as an enforced appendage to the 
scheme for commercial advantage. With our usual concep- 
tion of the character of Ferdinand we $should answer this 
question, $0 far as it concerns him alone, in the negative. 
Of Columbus we $should be in some doubt, though as a 
loyal son of the Church he would have been $susceptible to 
the suggestion. Of Isabella we should say that she alone 
would be open to the presentation of such motives. In 
her mind the seed would take quick and deep root. 

Before proceeding to the matter in hand, it will be 
necessary to say a few words in regard to the sources of our 
information. The whole subject has been discussed by 
Justin Winsor in vol. ii. of his Narrative and Crutcal 
History of America ( Boston and New York, 1884-89, 
5 vols.), and in his more recent work, entitled Ckristopher 
Columbus (1891). In view of the limited time at disposal, 
and of the novelty of the undertaking, it has not been 
considered necessary to make an absolutely exhaustive 
study of all the sources, even if it had been possible to have 
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examined them all. The facts in the case can be proved by 
a few witnesses as well as by a complete array. But a brief 
Statement may be excused, even if no claim is made to a 
systematic exploitation of them all. 

The works upon which the following account is based are 
these: For original documents—Navarrete, Coleccion de 
los Viages y Descubrimientos que hicteron por Mar los Espan- 
oles desde Fines del Siglo XV. (Madrid, 1825, 59g., 5 vols.). 
This contains private and other papers of Columbus, which 
are now in the hands of his present representative, the 


Duke of Veragua. To these the first two volumes are 


exCclusively devoted. The letters in the Cartas de [ndtias 
( Madrid, 1877) are of minor importance. For early his- 
tories—The abridgment of Columbus' Fournal, by Las 
Casas, mainly as the same is given in Navarrete's Coleccton, 


and as it exists in black-letter in the Astor Library in 
New York, and in manuscript in the library of Columbia 


College. The later editions of his works have not been 
found available in New York. The history of Herrera 
(Historia general de los Hechos de los Castellanos en las [slas 
# Trerra-Firma del Mar Octano, Madrid, 1726-30, 4 vols., 
folio ) has been employed to obtain a connected account of 
the events as they occurred. Las Casas evidently had the 
original journals before him as he wrote, and Winsor seems to 
have supposed that the same was true of Herrera, though at 
a later point in his volume on Columbus he substitutes Las 
Casas' abridgment, adding that where the original contained 
a qualified statement Herrera is only too apt to supplant it 
by a positive assertion. Herrera also exhibits the spirit of 
a partisan throughout. Besides these, the history of Oviedo 
( Historia general y natural de las Indias, Madrid, 1851-55, 
4 vols., 4to.) has also been examined. The names of the 
following later writers, whose works have been consulted, 
may be mentioned: Irving, Prescott, Helps, R. H. Major, 
H. H. Bancroft, de Lorgues, Goodrich, and especially the 
works of Winsor and Harrisse; also Mariana ( Ztstoria general 
de Espaiia), Lemke and Schaefer (Geschichte von Spanien), and 
H. C. Lea's [/ngutis:tion, besides other books of lesser note. 
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In the determination of the question whether a desire for 
the conversion of the heathen was, strictly speaking, a 
formative motive and a primary incentive in the under. 
taking, as has been claimed by some, it obviously would be 
necessary to limit the time to be examined to the period 
previous to the first departure for the unknown West. If 
the question is to be answered in the affirmative, and if the 
proof is to be considered conclusive, it should be found 
in that primary period. But we are constrained to extend 
the period during which we seek for motives inciting to the 
expedition $0 as to include the whole interval up to the 
Second start. This we should do because the time occupied 
by the first voyage was $0 short, and because it was only 
after some knowledge of the newly discovered country had 
been obtained that Columbus could make any estimate of 
the forces which would be required, and because it was only 
when preparing for his second departure that he entered 
upon the real working out of his alleged scheme of evangel- 
ization. Later events certainly throw light back upon 
those days, but any fresh professions dating from the time 
after June, 1493, cannot claim a primary importance. At 
most they would only show that any previous convictions 
and purposes remained unchanged, or were modified by 
circumstances. 

But with the best intentions, and while willing to give 
Columbus all the credit possible by this extension of the 
limits within which we might feel justified in secking for 
religious motives, we are compelled to reduce the limit just 
indicated. Columbus, on his return from the West, landed 
in Palos on the 14th of March, 1493. Within two months, on 
the 3d of May, 1493, Pope Alexander VL. issued the Bull of 
Demarcation, acting on his own motion, according to Hak- 
luyt, though others believe that it was at the instance and 
request of Ferdinand. On the following day, May 4, 1493, 
he issued another Bull. According to the tenor of these 
documents Spain was to possess the lands to the west of 


the Line of Demarcation *on condition of planting the- 


| See Appendix, i. 
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Catholic Faith ” in them. Obviously, then, when the 
highest authority of the time had laid down such a condi- 
tion it is beside the mark to seek formative motives in a 
matter which was, formally at least, compulsory. The 3d 
of May, 1493, therefore marks our limit. 

Unfortunately the materials at our disposal which date 
from within these limits are exceedingly few and inade- 
quate. For instance, it would be of the highest possible 
interest to have the text of the proposals which Columbus 
made to the King of Portugal. It is quite within the bounds 
of possibility that the probable extension of the Church was 
among the considerations submitted to this Sovereign. It 
is certain that this thought was not entirely novel or 
foreign, for it had been expressly set forth in the letter 
which Toscanelli sent, at the request of Alfonso V., prede- 
cessor of John II., with whom Columbus treated, in reply 
to an inquiry as to a route to the *©land of spices” in a 
westerly direction. Our copy of this letter is preserved in 
the communication addressed by Toscanelli to Columbus in 
reply to inquiries similar to those of the King. In it the 
assertion is made that the predecessors of the present Great 
Khan had desired that religious teachers be sent to them to 
give them instruction in the religion of the Catholic 
Church. It is also asserted that early in the same century 
an ambassador had come to Eugene IV,, telling of the love 
of his people for the Pope, and for Catholics in general. 
But the old cosmographer was specially explicit on this 
point in the portion of the letter which was composed for 
Columbus himself. In it he says: *©It will cause joy to 
the king and princes reigning in those far-off lands to have 
opened to them a means of communication with Christians 
in order that they may obtain instruction in the Christian 
religion.” ' 

The testimony which we have in regard to the life of 
Columbus at the monastery of la Rabida is conflicting. It 
is impossible to lay much stress upon it or to give it great 
prominence. It is therefore entirely disregarded in this 


l See Appendix, ii. 
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study of the matter. But if considered at all the facts would 
seem prejudicial rather than favorable to the credit of 
Columbus, unless it can be proved absolutely that he made 
two visits to the convent, one in 1484-85, and the other in 
1491. If it is admitted that the visit of 1491 was the 
only visit, as Harrisse considers that he has proved, and 
if it can be shown that at that time Columbus received 
any new ideas on the subject which caused him subsequently 
to advance religious considerations as arguments in further 


pressing his case, it must be granted that such reagons were 


urged merely as additional makeweights and as after- 
thoughts, for his original propositions had been presented 


Several years before. But as has already been indicated, the 


Subject is too hazy for any positive statement either way. 

What the arguments were which Columbus presented at 
the Junta of Salamanca, we do not know. But it is a fact 
that a large part of the opposition that he met, came from 
ecclesiastics. Priests and bishops were among the,members 
of this Junta, and we are informed that his arguments were 
met by quotations from Scripture and the Church Fathers, 
which were alleged to be diametrically opposed to his claims. 
The $suspicion lies near at hand that the possible presenta- 
tion of arguments based upon a prospective extension of the 
bounds of the Church, may have been introduced as a con- 
Sideration calculated to have special force in those excep- 
tional circumstances. Once thus introduced, they would 
necessarily be continued in later propositions. 

The original documents which Navarrete has preserved 
from the period previous to the first voyage, number only 
five. The first one we have already mentioned ; the letter 
of Toscanelli to Columbus, enclosing a previous letter to 
Alfonso V., dated at Florence, June 25, 1474. In that 
letter, and in fact in the enclosure as well, the religious 
motive is brought prominently to the front. This, however, 
concerns Columbus only incidentally, coming to him merely 
as a Suggestion from the outside. Besides, it was separated 
from its possible application by from thirteen to seventeen 
years. The second document is an account of certain sums 
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of money paid to Columbus by the Sovereigns of Spain in 
1487, 1488, and 1492. The third and fourth documents are 
safe-conducts given to Columbus by the Kings of Portugal 
and Spain. The fifth, bearing date of April 17, 1492, records 
the agreements of Isabella and Ferdinand with the *Admiral 
of the Sea-Ocean,” regarding the conduct and profits of 
the expedition. 

Winsor mentions a letter, given at a little later date, ad- 
dressed to the Great Khan, the supposed ruler of the lands 
which were to be discovered. Helps (Ciristopher Columbus, 


Þ. 79), without citing his authority, gives the letter in full 


in translation. We may be pardoned for quoting this re- 
markable document : 


*«* Ferdinand and Isabella 

*'To King 

« The Sovereigns have heard that he and his subjects enter- 

tain great love for them and for Spain. They are, moreover, 

informed that he and his subjects very much wish to hear 

news from Spain, and send therefore their admiral, Chris- 

topher Columbus, who will tell them that they are in good 
health and perfect prosperity. 
« Granada, April 30, 1492." 


We have failed to find any document dating from a time 
previous to the first departure which can be construed as 
a witness to any religious motives formulated by the 
Admiral. It 1s possible that such considerations were pre- 
sented; to some it would seem necessary to suppose that 
they were mentally present, if we are to give due weight 
to the $subsequent declarations of Columbus himself. 
But all that we can say is that there does not seem to be 
any documentary proof in the case. The loss of the papers 
has destroyed any posstbility of positive assertions either 
way. | 

For proofs we must rely upon such fragments as have 
been preserved for us in Las Casas' version of the story. In 
the Fournal, as thus abridged, there are some statements 
which may be quoted, since they throw light upon the sub- 
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The Religious Motrves of Christopher Columbus. I 
On the day after the landfall, October 12, 1492, the record 


is as follows * 


I, in order that they might be more friendly to us, 
because I knew that they were a people more readily 
won and converted to our Catholic faith by love than by 
force, gave some of them red caps and glass beads whic 
they hung about their necks. [They will make good servants, 
and they are quite intelligent, for I perceive that they 
repeat very quickly all that is said to them, and I believe 
that they would readily become Christians, because it ap- 
peared to me that they had no form of religion. I, God 
willing, shall take away at the time of my departure six [of 
them], in order they may learn to speak iy 1a guage ].” 


In reference to this same period, he writes to Rafael 
Sanchez, while on the return voyage, under date of February 
18, 1493. A part of this letter is as follows*: 


« Likewise they bought like idiots. . This I prohibited, 
Since it was unjust, and I gave them many beautiful articles 
without exacting an equivalent, in order to induce them with 
more ease to receive the faith of Jesus Christ, and to be 
more disposed and inclined to love and reverence the 
Sovereigns. . . . As $00n as I put into harbor in that 
ea, I took by force from the first island some Indians 
who should learn from us, and, similarly, should teach us 
as much as they knew of that country, This was of great 


, advantage, for in a short time we understood them and they 


us, as well by gestures as by signs and words.” 


From the 12th of October till the 1st of November, 1492, 
we find no suggestion of a desire for the conversion of the 
natives, but a record of the beginning of trading with them 
and a statement that the Admiral was* © attentive to learn 
whether there was gold.” On October 14th he gives a 
description of the island, with this suggestive addendum *: 
« This people is simple in arms [Zz. e., ignorant of warfare]. 
- - » Fifty men can hold the whole island in subjection, 


+ See Appendix, v. 
i See Appendix, vi. 


| See Appendix, iii. 
* See Appendix, iv. 
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I2 The Religious Motrves of Christopher Columbus. 


and can make them do whatever is desired.” On the 16th 

he records the cheering intelligence that* * near it [the 

Island of Fernandina] there is a gold mine.” But with the 

Ist of November we find an efhtry which again brings us 

back toward the object of our search. It is as follows *: | 
\GUrh 
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** This people . . ..\possesses the same qualities and 
customs as the others already found, without any form of 
worship that I know of, for hitherto those whom I carry 
with me I have not observed praying at all, but on the con- 
trary they repeat the Sa/ve and the Ave Maria, with their 
hands stretched toward heaven, as we have instructed them. 
They also make the sign of the cross.” 


Mon gl HDR bs, DR es 2 ab AS, 
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Again on November 6th there is a similar entry * : | 


*Iamconvinced . . . that if devout religious persons knew 
their language, they might be converted to Christ ; and $0 | 
I hope in our Lord that your Highnesses will decide upon | 
this . course with much diligence, in order to turn to the 
Church thus much people, and will convert them just as 
with like zeal you have destroyed those [in Spain] who 
would not confess the Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost. And at your death, for we are all mortal, you will 
leave your kingdoms in a tranquil state and free from heresy 
and evil, and [thus] you will be well received before the 
eternal Creator, whom may it please to give you long life 
and increase even to greater kingdoms and dominions, as 
also a will and desire to increase the holy Christian religion, 
as also you have done even to this present. Amen.” 
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The entry of November 12th suggests a means by which 
the evangelization of the natives might be aided. Las 
Cases thus introduces the matter *: 
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«* He [the Admiral] continues that it seemed to him that 
it would be well to take some of the people from 4 
that region [the river at the eastern end of Cuba] in 
order to carry them to the sovereigns that they might 
learn our language, that we may thus learn what is in the 
land, and that, returning, they may be interpreters for 


1 See Appendix, vii. * See Appendix, ix. 
* See Appendix, viii. «See Appendix, x. 
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the Christians and may appropriate our customs and 
the matters of our faith, adding, * because I saw and 
know that this people has no form of worship, neither is 
idolatrous, but on the contrary is very meek, ignorant of 
guile, neither killing nor thieving, without arms, and $0 timid 
that a hundred of them would flee from one of us even in 
jest; $superstitious also, and recognizing a divinity in 
heaven ; persuaded as well that OE our part] are come 
from heaven, and very quick to repeat the prayers which we 
teach them, making the sign of the cross +. Thus your 
Highnesses ought to Christianize them, because I believe 
that if you begin you will shortly have accomplished the 
conversion of multitudes to our holy faith. Thus you 
will gain great dominions and riches. . . . Because 
doubtless there are in these lands immense sums of gold. ” 


The last quotation from this month is very significant. 
November 27th *: 


* Often I misunderstand; these Indians whom I have 
with me, and I do not trust them much, for they have 
frequently tried to escape. . . . Later the benefits 
ſresources of the islands] will be known, and we shall 
Strive to Christianize all these peoples, because it can 
easily be done. . . . And1I assert that your Highnesses 
ought not to allow any except Catholic Christians to set 
foot or trade here, since this was the aim and inception of 


the undertaking, that it should be for the increase and - 


glory of the Christian religion ; and likewise none should be 
allowed to come to these parts except they be good Chris- 
tians. ' 


If this suggestion had only been followed out and not 
Superseded by his own advice given less than five years 
later, that certain classes of criminals, even murderers, be 
either sentenced to a term of; expatriation in Espafiola or 
be given an option of service there in lieu of. imprisonment 
at home, the wail of regret and mortification of Las Casas 
might never have found expression when he laments the 
deplorable condition of the Church in the Spanish posses- 
Sions in 1545 *: 


| See Appendix, xi. * See Appendix, xii, - 
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« Letter of Fra Bartholomew de Las Casas, Bishop of 
Chiapa, and of Fra Antonio de Valdivieso, Bishop of 
Nicaragua, to Prince Philip, touching temporal and 
Spiritual affairs affecting their bishoprics. . . 

. [Dated] Gracias 4 Dios [ Honduras], Oct. 25, 1545 : 


«. . . The Church here is $0 destroyed and beaten 
down, and obedience to the prelates is so far neglected, that 
we affirm in truth that it appears to us very little better 
than being in Germany... . . 

«Let your Highness reflect that the Kings of Castile 
hold these lands, ceded by the Holy Apostolic See, in 
order to establish in them a new Church and the Christian 
religion and to save souls, and that hitherto not only has it 
[the Church] not been established, but that which there 
was in these parts has already been destroyed, and besides 
has brought the name of Jesus Christ into disrepute, even 
a greater disrepute than ever it had among Turks or Moors 
or Arabs; [yea], from the time of the discovery of the 
Indies until to-day.” 


In view of this outrageous practice, which was made 


obligatory upon the judges by royal edict, the suspicion is 
at least justified that Columbus and the sovereigns, having 
Succumbed to dastardly motives of sordid gain or to the 
uncompromising necessity of adding to the Spanish popu- 
lation by fair means or foul, had lost their pristine mission- 
ary zeal.. - N 

On the 16th of December, while lying off the coast of 
Cuba, five hundred natives came to the shore to do honor 
to their visitors, and to view their ships. Of them Columbus 
Says ': © They are the best people in the world, also the 
meekest ; and,-above all, I have much hope in the Lord that 
your Highnesses will christianize them all, and that they 
will be yours in fact, for I regard them as yours [already]}.” 

On the 26th of December, the following passage occurs : 
« I protested to your Highnesses that all the earnings of 
my enterprise should be spent in the conquest of Jerusalem, 
whereat you laughed, and said that it was pleasing.” This 
would seem to indicate the day-dream of the discoverer's 
life, as though the use to which the material portion of his 


| See Appendix, xiii. * See Appendix, xiv. 
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gain was to be put was the acquisition of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, while the voyages which he hoped to make were to 
enable him to be instrumental in the conversion of the new 
world, adding to the glory of the Church both in the East 
and in the distant West. 

Mention has already been made of a letter to Rafael 
Sanchez, dated February 18, 1493. An almost identical 
letter was written three days previous to Luis de Santangel, 
the Treasurer of Aragon, who had been instrumental in 
effecting the recall of Columbus when he had started to lay 
his proposals before the King of France. A portion of that 
letter is as follows *: 


* In all these islands I did not see much difference in 
the character of the people, either as to their customs or 
language, for singularly they all understand one another. 
For this cause I hope that their Highnesses will decide to 


convert them to our holy faith, to the which they are quite 


disposed. . . . In conclusion, to speak only of what has 
been done in this hurried voyage, their Highnesses can see 
that I shall give them as much gold as they may have need of, 
in return for the little aid which they will give me [in future].” 


Here the main $source of our information ceases by 
limitation. 

The only other documents which we $hall quote are a 
letter of Columbus to the Sovereigns, and their © Instruc- 
tions” to him. It was upon this letter of Columbus (Cartas 
de Indias, No. 1) that the © Instructions” contained in 
Documentos Diplomaticos, xlv. (Navarrete, ii.), dated May 
29, 1493, are supposed to have been based. The letter of 
Columbus is, in its parts which are essential to us, as 
follows *: 


* Letter of Christopher Columbus to the Catholic Sover- 
eigns concerning the colonization and administration 
in Espafiola, and in the other islands, discovered and 
to be discovered. 


« Very High and Mighty Lords: In obedience to your 
Highnesses' commands to me, I shall give my notions about 


| See Appendix, xv. * See Appendix, xvi. 
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the colonization and administration as well for Espafiola as 
for the other islands already: discovered and to be dis- 
covered. . . . Firstly, as to the island of Espaſtiola, let 
upwards of two thousand [Spanish] subjects settle there, 
Such as desire to go, so that the land may be safer, and the 
harvests and commerce better. . . . Item, that in the 
aforesaid island three or four towns be established and 
located in the most convenient districts, and that the [Span- 
ish] subjects who may go there be divided among these 
districts and towns. . . . Item, that there be a church, 
and abbes and priests to administer the sacraments and con- 
duct divine worship, and to convert the Indians. 

Item, that one per cent. of all the gold taken be set apart 
to build churches and to furnish them, and to support their 


abbes and priests. 


A part of the first section' of the © Instructions ” was as 
follows * : 


*« Instructions of the Sovereigns to the Admiral, Christo- 
pher Columbus, as well for the voyage he is about to 
make to the Indies, as for the good government of the 
Colony. 

« Firstly, since it pleased God in his great mercy to cause 
the discovery of the said islands and mainland for the King 
and Queen, our lords, through the untiring efforts of Don 
Christopher Columbus, their Admiral, Viceroy and Governor 
of those islands, who has given an account of them to their 
Highnesses, that the people whom he found dwelling there 
he knew to be very fit to be converted to our Holy Catholic 
Faith, because they have no law nor sect, for this cause 
their Highnesses were and are pleased, because in every- 
thing it is just that respect should be had to the service of 
God our Lord and the advancement of our Holy Catholic 
Faith. Therefore, their Highnesses, desiring that our Holy 
Catholic Faith be augmented and increased, command and 
charge the said Admiral, Viceroy and Governor, that in all 
ways and manners possible he $hall work and strive to 
attract the dwellers in the said islands and mainland to be 
converted to our Holy Catholic Faith. To aid in this, their 
Highnesses send thither the learned Fray Buil, together 
with other religious persons, whom the said Admiral is to 
take with him. These, together with the Indians who came 
hither, since they will by' that time be well instructed in 


| See Appendix, xvii. 
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things appertaining to our Holy Catholic Faith, because 
they know already and understand much of our language, 
and the priests will instruct them in it [the tenets of the 
faith], when the fleet shall have arrived, the Admiral shall 
strive and effect that all who sail in the fleet, or follow at a 
later date, shall treat very lovingly the said Indians, without 


causing them annoyance, striving that they shall have much. 


Society and intimacy with them, showing them the best 
possible offices. . And because $piritual things with- 
out the temporal cannot last long, the Admiral shall observe 
the following rules [of administration ].” 


How far these provisions were suggested by the letter of 
Columbus, and how far they depend upon the condition im- 
posed by the Pope in his Bull of Demarcation, must be left 
for consideration outside of the limits of this paper, since 
the very uncertainty in the matter would vitiate any conclu- 
Sions which we might draw. But it is interesting to note 
that the suggestions made in the: ZFournal, and probably urged 


orally after the return, were adopted, and corresponding 


orders were in fact placed at the head of the © Instruc- 
tions.” Formally the rules of administration were ordained 
in order that they might secure the permanency of the 
Spiritual interests of the islands. But that they really held 
the first place is open to most serious doubt in view of later 
facts. 

In summing up the matter, it may be noted that we are 
not justifed in imposing our modern and evangelical con- 
ceptions as to the true scope and work of missions upon the 
period of which we speak. The religion of the time was a 
dead formalism and a mere ritualism. But such as it was, 
we must accept the contemporary conception as. that by 
which to judge. To say an ave and make the sign of the 
Cross was to take a long step toward being christianized. 

As to the people whom he had discovered, Columbus 
gives his notion repeatedly. 'They were meek and peace- 
able; they might be converted easily. They were well 
treated, if we can judge from an ex-parte statement, but 
the assertion was often coupled with the naive admission 
that it was in order to allay suspicion and as a means to 
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gain information as to the existence and location of ** gold 
mines.” The assertion that they had no form of religion 
may be accepted for what it is worth—that of a man whose 
Statement was based upon an extensive acquaintance of 
twenty-four hours. The kidnapping of natives was a rather 
high-handed performance, but perfectly intelligible if the 
object was to ascertain where gold could be found, rather far- 
fetched, however, when justified as a means to evangeliza- 
tion. In this, as almost everywhere; the first cry is © gold,” 
and the second is © christianize ""—but with a suspiciously 


_ intimate connection with ore go/d. After the resources 


Þ» © 


of the island have been ascertained, the endeavor to chris- 
tianize will be prosecuted. Even the hope that the Sover- 
eigns should receive a © will and desire to increase the holy 
Christian religion ” is coupled with a desire expressed in the 


/ . * . * « 
same sentence and identical terms, for a similar increase of 


temporal power and earthly dominion. Such expressions 
are frequent. | 

From this it will be evident that the conclusions at which 
we have arrived as to the existence of intentions to seck 
the conversion of the natives, are that such intentions, 
whenever they may have arisen; found expression certainly, 
but in a very subsidiary and secondary position. The 
means which he proposed to use in evangelization must 
be considered by one who would investigate the Admiral's 
missionary methods, not by us. 

But in order that the grounds for our conclusions as to 
Columbus' religious motives may be more clearly under- 
stood, it will be necessary to quote briefly the only expres- 
Sions in which we find traces of them. These passages are 
as follows *': © I hope that your Highnesses will decide upon 
this course [of evangelization] with diligence,” even with 
the zeal of the Inquisition. He prays that they may be 
endued with a © will and desire to increase the holy Chris- 
tian religion *' (Nov. 6, 1492).* Again he says : © Thus your 
Highnesses ought to christianize them "' (Nov. 12, 1492). 


| See Appendix, ix. ? See Appendix, ix, 
3 See Appendix, x. 
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And once more : * I have much hope that your Highnesses 
will christianize them all ” (Dec. 16, 1492), and finally : © I 
hope that their Highnesses will decide to convert them to 
our holy faith ” (Feb. 15, 1493).' 

Now it is $submitted that if no one had ever advanced the 
Supposition that the project to evangelize the lands to be 
discovered was one of the primary incentives to the under- 
taking, no sober-minded reader would ever imagine from 
the wording of these extracts that such was the case. 
Furthermore, the very form in which these statements 
are uniformly couched, adds still further to our doubt. 
Each time it is a hope, desire, longing, that the Sovereigns 
would be moved to undertake the evangelization of the new 
lands ; that they should receive from God such a © desire 
and will” as to thus incline them to undertake the work. If 
the matter had been one which had been a primary consid- 
eration in the case, such language was' evidently out of 
place. What we find is that Columbus himself saw that the n 
plan was feasible, and, from his standpoint as a loyal Catho- 
lic, desirable. But in these extracts we fail to find anything 
which necessitates or justifies the suppositions of those who. 
imagine that we must incorporate religious motives with 
those of material advantage, which Columbus presented to 
the Catholic Sovereigns of Spain when he was urging them 
to sanction and equip the expedition. 

In fact there is but one passage upon which such a sup- 
position can rest. It is found in the Fournal under date of 
Nov. 27, 1492." *And I assert that your Highnesses 
ought not to allow any except Catholic Christians to set 
foot or trade here, since this was the aim and inception of 
the undertaking, that it should be for the increase and glory 
of the Christian religion; and likewise none $should be al- 
lowed to come to these parts except they be good Christians.” 
This sentence furnishes all the ground which we have been 
able to find for the supposition that we have been consider- 
ing. Without entering into a discussion of what this 
passage might mean, but taking it as it stands, it is the 

| See Appendix, xiii. * See Appendix, xi. 
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strongest evidence we have to the discernment of the Ad- 
miral, to his Christian character, and to the sincerity of his 
purpose at that time. It also furnishes us with our sole 
authentic evidence that he was, in large degree and prima- 
rily, actuated by a religious motive. But it does not prove 
that any such motive actuated the King or even the Queen, 
and it does not make it necessary to assume or admit that 
it was one of the heads among the propositions which he 


Submitted to the royal inspection. 
The conclusions at which we have thus arrived are: 


First : So far as the documents in our possession go, there 
is no proof that Columbus ever set forth any religious con- 
siderations as motives to influence the action of the King and 
Queen, and only one entry in his Zournal, previous to the 
publication of the Bull of Demarcation, supports the suppo- 
Sition that any such motives existed, but it does not prove 
that they were urged. | 

Second: Columbus learned after reaching the Indies that 
the scheme of introducing Christianity was feasible, and in 
fact he began to teach the Salve, the Ave Maria, and the 
sign of the Cross, to the natives whom he kidnapped. But 
the position which this motive occupied in his mind was 
certainly subordinate. To christianize the Indians would 
inure : first, to the advantage of the gold-seckers; second, to 
the glory and honor of the Sovereigns and the Church ; and, 
lastly, to the converts themselves. 

With the later shape which the scheme took and with the 
terrible blunders and unending greed which proved the ruin 
of fond hopes, we have nothing to do at this time. The 
* christianized '' native, who, after twice crossing the sea 
and spending considerable time in the lap of Spanish Chris- 
tianity, 80 suddenly, mysteriously, and completely disap- 
peared when liberated on the coast of Cuba, offered a fitting 
foreshadowing of the fate which would overtake the religious 
motives of Columbus under his followers' rage and greed of 


gold. 
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APPENDIX, 


GIVING THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF PASSAGES CITED OR 
TRANSLATED IN THE FOREGOING PAPER. | 


I. 
BULL OF POPE ALEXANDER VI., DaTED MAY 4, 1493. 


** Alexander Episcopus, Servus Servorum Dei. Carissimo in Christo filio 
Ferdinando Regi : & carissime in Christo filiz Elisabeth Reginz Castellz, 
Legionis, Aragonum, Sicilliz, et Granatz, illustribus. Salutem & Apostolicam 
benedictionem. 

** Inter cetera divine Majestati beneplacita opera, & cordis nostri desidera- 
bilia, illud profecto potissimum existit, ut: fides Catholica & Christiana religio, 
nostris presertim temporibus exaltetur, ac ubilibet amplietur & dilatetur, ani- 
marumque salus procuretur, ac barbarice nationes deprimantur, & ad fidem 
ipsam reducantur, , , | 

**8 1. Sane accepimus quod vos dudum. animum proposueratis aliquas in- 
Sulas & terras firmas remotas & incognitas, ac per alios hactenus non repertas 
querere & invenire, ut illarum incolas & habitatores ad colendum Redemptorem 
nostrum, & fidem Catholicam profitendum reduceretis. .. . . 

**8$ 4. Unde omnibus diligenter, & presertim fidei Catholice exaltatione & 
dilatatione (prout decet Catholicos Reges & Principes) consideratis, more pro- 
genitorum vestrorum clarz memorize Regum, terras firmas & insulas pradictas, 
illarumque incolas & habitatores vobis divina favente clementia subjicere, & 
ad fidem Catholicam reducere proposuistis. 

*85, Nos igitur huiusmodi vestrum ganctum & laudabile propositum pluri- 
mum in Domino commendantes, ac cupientes, ut illud ad debitum finem per- 
ducatur & ipsum nomen Salvatoris nostri' in partibus illis inducatur, hortamur 
vos quam plurimum in Domino, & per sacri Lavacri susceptionem, qua manda- 
tis Apostolicis obligati estis, & viscera misericordias Domini nostri JESU 
CHRISTI attente requirimus, ut cum expeditionem huiusmodi omnino prose- 
qui, & assumere proba mente orthodoxz Fidei zelo intendatis, populos in 
huiusmodi insulis & terris degentes ad Christianam religionem $uscipiendum 
inducere velitis & debeatis nec pericula nec labores ullo umquam tempore vos de- 
terreant, firme spe fiduciaque conceptis, quod Deus omnipotens conatus vestros 
feliciter prosequetur. | 

$6 oo ERR Et insuper mandamus vobis in virtute sanc- 
tz obedientiz (sicut pollicemini, & non dubitamus pro vestra maxima devo- 
tione & regia magnanimitate vos esse facturos) ad terras firmas & insulas 
pradictas viros probos & Deum timentes, doctos, peritos, & expertos, ad in- 
struendum incolas & habitatores przfatos in fide Catholica, & bonis moribus 
imbuendum destinare debeatis, omnem debitam diligentiam in premissis 
adhibentes. | | 

*88. , « »- $% . . . In illo 4 quo imperia & dominationes ac 
bona cuncta procedunt confidentes, quod dirigente Domino actus vestros, si 
huiusmodi sanctum, & laudabile propogitum prosequamini, brevi tempore cum 
felicitate & gloria totius populi Christiani, vestri labores & conatus exitum 
feliciss imum consequentur. | 
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*« Dat. Rome apud S. Petrum, Anno Incarnationis Dominicz, Millesimo 
quadringentesimo nonagesimo tertio, Quarto nonas Maij, Pont. nostri Anno 
primo.” [Bullgfium Romanum Novissimum, Roma, 1638, tom, i., pp. 346, 


347. Magnum Bullarium Romanum, Lugduni, 1592, tom. i., pp. 466, 


467: Magnum Bullarium Romanum, Luxemburgi, 1727, tom. 1.7-PP. 
454, 455. Magnum Bullarium Romanum Seu ejusdem Continuatio, Luxem- 
burgi, 1741, tom. x., Þ. 2.] 


IL. 
LETTER OF TOSCANELLI TO COLUMBUS. 


© - +» +« Causara grande alepria al Rey y a los Principes que reinan en 
estas tierras lejanas, abrirles el camino para comunicar con los Cristianos, a fin 
de hacerse instruir en la Religion Cat6lica.” [Navarrete, Coleccion, ii., p. 3.] 


III, 
JOURNAL, UNDER [DATE OF OCTOBER 12, 1492. 


Yo porque nos tuviesen mucha amistad, porque conosc{ que era gente que 
mejor $e libraria y convertiria a nuestra Santa Fe con amor que no con fuerza ; 
les di a algunos de ellos unos bonetes colorados y unas cuentas de vidrio que se 
ponian al pescuezo., . . . Ellos deben ser buenos servidores y de buen in- 
genio, que veo que muy presto dicen todo lo que les decia, y creo que ligera- 
mente $e harian cristianos, que me pareci6 que ninguna secta tenian, Yo, 
placiendo a Nuestro Sefior, levare de aqui al tiempo de mi partida seis a V. A. 
para que deprendan fablar.” | Navarrete, Coleccion. i., p. 22.] 


IV. 


LETTER OF COLUMBUS TO RAFAEL SANCHEZ, FEBRUARY 15, 1493. 


'* Carta de Cristobal Colon al magnifico Sr. Rafael Sanchez, Tesorero. 
* + + asimismo compraban como idiotas, ., . . lo que prohibi por ser 
injusto, y les di muchos utensilios bellos. . . . Sin exigir recompensa 
para atracrmelas con mas facilidad, para que reciban la fe de Jesucristo, y para 
que esten mas dispuestas E inclinadas al amor y obediencia al Rey, ya la 
Reina, . . . Luego que arribe a aquel mar tome con violencia en la 


primer isla algunos Indios que aprendiesen de nosotros y nos ensefiasen igual- 


mente cuanto conocian en aquel pais, y esto nos fue de gran ventaja, porque 

en breve tiempo nos entendimos & ellos y ellos a nosotros, as! por demonstra- 

ciones como por sefiales y palabras.” [Navarrete, Coleceion, i., pp. 185," 187. ] 
V. 


JOURNAL, OCTOBER 13, 1492. 


*Y yo estaba atento y trabajaba de saber si habia oro.” [Navarrete, 
Coleccion, i., p. 23.] 


— 
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VI. 
JOURNAL, OCTOBER 14, 1492. 
*' + + + porque esta gente es muy simplice en armas. . . , con 


cincuenta hombres los terna todos $s0juzgados, y les hari hacer todo lo que 
quisiere.” [Navarrete, Coleccion, i., p. 25.] 


VII. 
JoUuRNAL, OCTOBER 16, 1492. 


'* . - - Exta isla [Fernandina] es grandisima y tengo determinado de la 
rodear, porque segun puedo entender en ella, 6 cerca della, hay mina de oro.” 
[Navarrete, Coleccion. i., p. 29.] 


VIIT. 
JoUuRNAL, NOVEMBER 1, 1492. 
” Esta gente, dice el Almirante, es de la misma calidad y cos- 


cars de los otros hallados, sin ninguna secta que yo conozca, que fasta hoy 
aquestos que traigo no he visto hacer ninguno oracion, antes dicen la Satve y 
el Ave Maria con las manos al cielo como le amuestran, y hacen la sefial de 


la cruz. , . . ” [Navarrete, Coleccion, i., p. 46.] 


IX. 
JoURNAL, NOVEMBER 6, 1492. 
a . + Tengo por dicho. . . . que sabiendo la lengua dispuesta 


$uya personas devotas religiosas, que luego todos se tornarian cristianos ; y asf 
espero en nuestro Sefior que vuestras Altezas se determinaran a ello con mucha 
diligencia para tornar & la Iglesia tan grandes pueblos, y los convertiran, asi 
como han destruido aquellos que no quisieron confesar el Padre, y el Hijo, y 
el Espiritu Santo ; y despues de us dias, que todos somos mortales, dejaran 
sus reinos en muy tranquilo estado, y limpios de heregia y maldad, y seran bien 
rescebidos delante el Eterno Criador, al cual plega de les dar larga vida y 
acrecentamiento grande de mayores reinos y sefiorios, y voluntad y disposicion 
para acrecentar la santa religion cristiana as como hasta aqui tienen fecho, 


amen. ., - . ” [Navarrete, Coleccion, i., p. $2.] 


X. 
JoURNAL, NOVEMBER 12, 1492. 
OS Dijo que] Domingo antes 11 de Noviembre le habia parecido 


que fuera bien tomar algunas personas de las de aquel rio para llevar a los 
Reyes por que aprendieran nuestra lengua para saber lo que hay en la tierra, y 
porque volviendo sean lenguas de los cristianos y tomen nuestras costumbres y 
las cosas de la Fe, * porque yo vi & cognozco (dice el Almirante) questa gente 
no tiene secta ninguna, ni son idolatras, salvo muy mansos, y in saber que sea 
mal, ni matar 4 otros, ni prender, y sin armas, y tan temerosos que 4 una 
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: | 24 The Religious Mottves of Christopher Columbus. 
3 b * 
By 
I { ; persona de los nuestros fuyen ciento dellos, aunque burlen con ellos, y credulos 
S 7k y cognoscedores que hay Dios en el cielo, & firmes que nosotros habemos 
bl #8 venido del cielo, y muy presto 4 qualquiera oracion que nos les digamos que 
FB digan y hacen la sefial de la cruz +. Asi que deben vuestras Altezas deter- 
4 minarse a los hacer cristianos, que creo que $si comienzan, en poco tiempo 
Fl acahara de los haber convertido a nuestra Santa Fe multidumbre de pueblos, y | 
* cobrando grandes sefiorios y riquezas . . . porque sin duda es en estas 
F tierras grandisima suma de oro.'” | Navarrete, Coleccion, i., p. 54.] 
| XI. 
JoURNAL, NOVEMBER 27, 1492. 
we + 3; y estos indios que yo traigo muchas veces le entiendo una : 
i 6 . cosa por otra al contrario, ni ffio mucho dellos porque muchas veces han 
—_ probado a fugir . . . y despues se sabran los beneficios y se trabajari de 
': Ji hacer todos estos pueblos cristianos porque de ligero se hari, . . . Y digo | 
i que vuestras Altezas no deben consentir que aqui trate ni faga pie ningun 4 
# $4 | | extrangero, salvo catolicos cristianos, pues esto fue el fin y el comienzo del 


proposito que fuese por acrecentamiento y gloria de la Religion cristiana, ni 
venir a estas partes ninguno que no sea buen cristiano,” |[ Navarrete, Coleccion, 


i., Þ. 71.] 
XII. 
LETTER OF Las CASAS To PHILIP IT,., DATED OCTOBER 25, 1545. 


** Carta de Fray Bartolome de Las Casas, obigpo de Chiapa, y de Fray | 
Antonio de Valdivieso, obispo de Nicaragua, al Principe don Felipe, $obre 
asuntos temporales y espirituales de sus obispados y de la Audiencia de los 
confines. —Gracias a Dios, 25 de octobre de 1545. 

__ _* Muy alto y muy poderoso Sefior = , -, . La Iglesia ack esti tan 
perdida y abatida, y la obediengia a los perlados tan oluidada, que afirmamos 
en verdad que nos parece muy poco menos questar en Alemaſia 

** Considere V. A. que los reyes de Castilla tienen estas tierras congedidas 
por la Santa Sede Apostolica, para fundar en ellas nueva iglesia y la religion 
christiana, y saluar las animas ; y que hasta aqui no solo no se a fundado, pero 
la que alla en esas partes avia, ya se a perdido & infamado con ella el nombre 

| de Jesuchristo, de mayor infamia que nunca la tuvo entre turcos ni moros ni 
:  alarabes, desde que $e descubrieron estas Yndias hasta oy. . . .” 
[ Cartas de Indias, num. iv, ] 
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JoURNAL, SUNDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1492. 
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- + +» porque $son la mejor gente del mundo y mas mansa ; y sobre | 
todo, que tengo mucha esperanza en nuestro Sefior que vuestras Altezas los 

haran todos cristianos, y seran todos suyos, que por suyos los tengo.” [Navar- 

rete, Coleccion, i., p. 92. ] 
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Appendix, 25 
XIV, 
JoURNAL, WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1492. 


** . +» + que as{ protest6 4 vuestras Altezas que toda la ganancia desta 
mi empresa $e gastase en la conquista de Jerusalen, y vuestras Altezas $e 
rieron y dijeron que les placia.” [Navarrete, Coleccion, i., 117.] 


XV, 
LETTER TO Luis DE SANTANGEL, FEBRUARY I5, 1493. 


'* Carta del Almirante Crist6bal Colon escrita al Escribano de Racion de 
los Sefiores Reyes Cat6licos. Sefior: . . . En todas estas islas no vide 
mucha diversidad de la fechura de la gente, ni en las costumbres ni en la 
lengua, Salvo que todos se entienden, que es cosa muy Singular ; para lo que 
espero que determinarin $sus Altezas para la conversion dellos a nuestra Santa 
Fe & la cual son muy dispuestos. . ., . En conclusion, a fablar desto 
solamente que $e ha fecho, este viage que fue asi de corrida, pueden ver $us 
Altezas que yo les dare oro cuanto hobieren menester con muy poquita ayuda 
que sus Altezas me darin.” [Navarrete, Coleccion, i., 171-173. ] 


XVI. 


LETTER FROM COLUMBUS TO THE CATHOLIC SOVEREIGNS, [WITHOUT DATE. ] 


** Carta de Crist6bal Colon 4 los Reyes Cat6licos acerca de la poblacion y 
negociacion de la Espatiola y de las otras islas descobiertas y por descubrir. 
—$in fecha, 

'* Muy altos y poderosos Sefiores: Obedesgiendo lo que vuestras altegas 
me mandaron, dire lo que me occurre para la poblacion y negociacion, asy de 
la Ysla Espatiola como de las otras, asy halladas como por hallar, . . 
Primeramente, para en lo de la Ysla Espaſiola, que vayan hasta en numero de 
dos mill vecinos, los que quisieren yr, porque la tierra estE mas Segura y $e 
pueda mejor grangear E tratar ., . , 

**Yten, que en la dicha ysla se hagan tres 6 cuatro pueblos E repartidos en 
los lugares mas convenibles, < los veginos que alla fueren sean repartidos por 
los dichos lugares y pueblos. . 

*'Yten, que haya iglesia y abades 6 frayles para adminystracion de los 
$acramentos y cultos divinos y para conversion de los yndios . . . 

'*Yten, que de todo el oro que oviere, se saque uno por ciento para la 
fabrica de las yglesias y ornamentos dellas & para sustentacion de los abades 6 
frayles dellas ., ., . ” [| Cartas de Indias, mim. i.} 


XVII, 


INSTRUCTIONS OF THE SOVEREIGNS TO THE ADMIRAL, MAY 29, 1493. 


[ ** Instruccion de los Reyes al Almirante D. Crist6bal Colon asi para el 
viage que iba 4 hacer & las Indias, como para el buen gobierno de la nueva 
Colonia. ] 
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26 The Religious Motrves of Christopher Columbus. 


** Primeramente, pues a Dios nuestro Sefior plugo por $su alta misericordia 
descobrir las dichas islas, & tierra-firme al Rey & & la Reina nuestros Sefiores 
por industria del dicho D. Crist6bal Colon, x Almirante Visorey, 6 Gober- 
nador dellas, el cual a fecho relacion a sus Altezas, que las gentes que en ellas 
falls pobladas, conoci6 dellas ser gentes muy aparejadas para se convertir 4 
nuestra Santa Fe Catolica, porque no tienen ninguna ley ni seta ; de lo cual ha 
placido y place mucho a sus Altezas, porque en todo es razon que se tenga 
principalmente respeto al servicio de Dios nuestro Sefior, 6 ensalzamiento de 
nuestra Santa Fe Catdlica : por ende $us Altezas deseando que nuestra Santa 
Fe Catolica sea aumentada E acrescentada, mandan & encargan al dicho 
Almirante, Visorey, E Gobernador, que por todas las vias 6 maneras que 
pudiere procure < trabaje atraer a los moradores de las dichas islas &< tierra- 
firme, a que se conviertan 4 nuestra Santa Fe Cato6lica ; y para ayuda & ello sus 
Altezas envian alla al docto P, Fr. Buil, juntamente con otros Religiosos' que 
el dicho Almirante consigo ha de llevar, los cuales por mano & industria de los 
indios que aca venieron, procure que sean bien informados de las cosas de 
nuestra Santa Fe, pues ellos sabran &E entenderan ya mucho de nuestra lengua, 
e procurando de los instruir en ella lo mejor que ser pueda ; y porque esto 
mejor $se pueda poner en obra despues que en buen hora sea llegada alla el 
armada, procure < haga el dicho Almirante que todos los que en ella van, < los 
que mas fueren de aqui adelante, traten muy bien 6 amorosamente 4 los dichos 
indios, sin que les fagan enojo alguno, procurando que tengan Jos unos con los 
otros mucha conversacion <& familiaridad, haciendose las mejores obras que ser 
pueda ; E asimismo, el dicho Almirante les de algunas dadivas graciosamente 
de las cosas de mercaderias de sus Altezas que lleva para el rescate, < les honre 
mucho: E si caso fuere que alguna 6 algunas personas trataren mal 4 los dichos 
indios en cualquier manera que sea, el dicho Almirante, como Visorey £6 
Gobernador de sus Altezas, lo castigue mucho por virtud de Jos poderes de us 
Altezas que para ello lleva ; y porque las cosas espirituales sin las temporales 
no pueden luengamente durar, terna el dicho Almirante E Gobernador en las 
otras cosas la orden siguiente.” | Navarrete, Coleccion, ii., doc. dip. xlv.] 
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THE © HEADS OF AGREEMENT,” AND THE 
UNION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS AND 
PRESBYTERIANS BASED ON THEM IN LON- 
DON, 1691. 


By WILLISTON WALEER, Pu.D., 


Professor of Medizval and Modern Church History, Theological Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn, 


Any one who has glanced at the venerable document 
known as the * Saybrook Platform,” which served as the 
legal basis of Connecticut Congregationalism during the 
eighteenth century, has noticed that there are prefaced to 
the fifteen famous Articles which form the Platform itself, not 
only the elaborate Confession of Faith adopted at the Savoy 
palace in 1658 and re-enacted at Boston in 1680, but certain 
« Heads of Agreement Assented to by the United Ministers 
formerly called Presbyterian and Congregational,” as,their 
title runs. And if one's curiosity has been sufficiently aroused 
to read the words of introduction in which the Saybrook 
divines describe their work, one finds them uniting in the 
declaration that these Heads of Agreement $shall © be ob- 
Served by the Churches throughout this Colony ” * of Con- 
necticut. The question at once presents itself how it came 
about that a document which purports to be a compromise 
between Congregationalists and Presbyterians, should be 
accepted as one of the pillars of the legally established 
ecclesiastical constitution of a colony where declared Pres- 
byterianism had as yet no foothold; and be received as $0 
authoritative an exposition of eighteenth-century Connecti- 
cut Congregationalism as to form the liberal half of the two 
fold result of the Saybrook Synod, and at least a co-ordinate 


| Saybrook Platform, ed. 1760, p. 96. 
29 
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30 The © Heads of Agreement.” 


actor in the Platform, without the adoption of which the 
Synod would never have arrived at unanimity. What it 
was, and how it came $o to be used, is the object of our 
present inquiry. 

The great Puritan party which arose in England in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, and which constituted the strength 
of the opposition to the house of Stuart, was, at first, pre- 
dominantly Presbyterian. The influence of $sojourn in 
Geneva and the Netherlands, the example of neighboring 
Scotland, the inculcation of great teachers like Cartwright, 
made the views of the majority of the early Puritans as to 
the proper constitution of the Church essentially Presbyte- 
rian. Among a few, more democratic conceptions of church 
government had found lodgment, and in the later days of 
Elizabeth, congregations of Separatists, small in numbers 
and almost unnoticed by the religious world, had sought 
refuge beyond the seas, in the Netherlands. The seeds they 
bore were in due time planted on New England soil, and 
determined the growth and fruitage of transatlantic Puritan- 
ism ; but, up to the eve of the civil war in England, so great 
was the hold of Presbyterianism on the party that hoped for 
the reform of the English Church that even $0 well informed a 


man as Richard Baxter could declare that he grew up to the 


age of twenty-five, and -exercised the office of a Puritan 
minister, before he ever knew the difference between Pres- 
byterianism and Congregationalism, or met any man who 


could explain it to him.* Yet there were for years before 


Baxter began his ministry at Kidderminster, English Con- 
gregationalists of note, and half a score of them were 
among the number who answered the parliamentary sum- 
mons and constituted the Westminster Assembly in 1643. 
That famous body, which though English in its voting mem- 
bership, gave form to the doctrinal beliefs and churchly 
usages of Scotland, and of American Presbyterianism, was, 
as we all are aware, essentially Presbyterian. The five prom- 
inent Congregationalists in the body and their few adhe- 


* Till 1641. 7rue His. Councils, p. go, quoted by Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, 
Congregationalism as Seen in its Literature, p. 651. 
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rents, debated and contested the points of division with a 
keenness of logic and a cogency of argument which won 
them the respect of their opponents. They sent appeals to 
Parliament which were not without effect on that body and 
on the nation at large. But when the two parties came to 
muster votes on disputed questions the Presbyterians in the 
Assembly could count on six or seven-fold more than the 
utmost strength of their opponents could rally. 

But with the progress of the civil war there came a change. 
Men came flocking back from New England who had learned 
Something of the possibilities of democracy in Church and { 
State. The exigencies of the conflict demanded the raising 
of armies that had their hearts in the result of the conflict. 
As Cromwell said, it took men who * made some conscience 
of what they did "* to beat down the men of honor who 
Stood on the king's side. And, as in all times of intense 
struggle, the men of the strongest and most positive views 
came to the front. The men of religion who filled the 
armies of the Commonwealth came from the region of Eng- 
land which had opposed most stoutly the prelacy and cere- 
monials of the Establishment, the region, too, which had 
gent Puritan colonies to New England, and to which many 
of the New England Congregationalists came back at the 
outbreak of the struggle. It was natural, therefore, that 
the army should represent the phase of questions then agt- 
tating England in regard to the government of Church and 
State most opposed to the views of the royalist faction. 
The army it was then that favored the establishment of a 
government without a king and of the Congregational 
system of local self-control in ecclesiastical affairs. In 
Cromwell, the leader and the best example of the spirit 
of the renovated army, this feeling was the controlling 
motive; and with his elevation to the headship of the 
state the Congregationalism of the army had at least the 
political importance, if not the numerical following, of 
the Presbyterianism of Parliament and the Westminster 
Assembly. 
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It seems, at the first sight, strange that a separation of 
the great Puritan party at this crisis in its history into two 
factions was unavoidable. Alike in doctrinal belief, in their 
opposition to prelacy, in their conceptions of the proper 
forms of worship, and largely accordant in their views as to 
the nature of the ministry and its functions, the Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists of that day seem more closely 
bound to one another than any other branches of the 
Christian Church. They themselves then recognized this 
likeness, as they have ever since. They addressed one another 
as © brethren.” Even in those days of intense partisan- 


ship and religious bigotry, Congregationalists and Presby- 


terians did not fail to accord to one another full recognition 
as fellow-Christians. But with all their manifold likenesses, 
the points of divergence between Presbyterians and Con- 


gregationalists were then, as now, considerable. In the 


English struggle of the seventeenth century, the great matter 
of separation was as to the existence or non-existence of a 
National Church. To $uch an institution the Presbyterians 
clung. It is no wonder that they did 80. Their training 
had been in the Establisghment on which the great Tudor 
Sovereigns had impressed their will, and which was the 
Church of England. They were not Separatists. They had 
never Sought to withdraw from the national church. They 
Simply desired to reform it. They believed, in common 
with the heartiest supporters of English prelacy, that there 
Should be but one form of recognized worship in England. 
The training of the nation had been in that idea, and it was 
not easy to break away from it at a time when all Protestant 
Europe held to the conception of a national church, sup- 
ported by the power of the state, and of which the civil 
ruler was the head, as the proper form of organization for 
the kingdom of God on earth. The Presbyterians did not, 
indeed, completely submerge the identity of the local con- 
gregation, But, in their estimation, the local congregation 
was to be a part of a reformed Church of England, respon- 
Sible to a series of church courts which should knit together 
the whole in a compact unity. 
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In the Congregational view, on the other hand, no such 
thing as a national church existed under the New Testa- 
ment economy. There should be churches, each independent 
in its local concerns, each bound to its neighbors by links of 
fellowship and advice—though on this matter of the mutual 
relations of churches, English Congregationalism never 
arrived at any $uch clearness of conception as was attained 
in New England. Over these churches the Congregationalist 
would place no ecclesiastical body, whether self-constituted 
or representative of the Church as a whole, whose behests 
could bind the action of the smallest local congregation. 
Here then was a radical and, as experience proved, irrecon- 
cilable difference of conception between Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians. 

But this difference no more prevented attempts at union 
between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the Eng- 
land of the seventeenth century than other points of diver- 
gence have prevented such efforts at co-operation in the 
home and foreign missionary enterprises of our own land 
and time. Though the great body of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists in England walked in divided paths under 
the Commonwealth, yet there were a number of attempts 
at union, some of which were successful in a considerable 
degree. For example, in one far off corner of England 
an association of the two parties was brought about, in 
1656, on terms which reflect credit on the Christian charity 
of both. The record of this union, which was one of 
Several, is to be found in a little quarto pamphlet bear- 
ing that date, and entitled the Agreement of the Assoctated 
Ministers and Churches of the Counties of Cumberland, and 
VVestmerland.* Even to this day Cumberland and West- 
moreland, on the extreme northwestern border of England, 
are among the lesser of English counties. But in the 
England of the Commonwealth, a union between Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists there was about as remote 


« Printed in London. Other associations existed in Worcestershire, Devon- 
shire, Ezxsex, Dorset, Wiltshire and Hampshire, See Briggs, American 


Presbyterianism, PP. 77, 75. 
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from the centres of influence, ecclesiastical and political, as a 
similar union would be to-day in our own State of Oregon. 

Yet, if the scene of this attempted union of 1656 was pro- 
vincial, the principles on which the agreement was | based 
wete of general application. The associated ministers and 
churches drew up four general rules by which their relations 
one to another were to be governed. They agreed, to use 
their own words : 


* 1, That in the exercise of Discipline, it is not onely the 


.most safe course, but also most conducing to brotherly union 


and satisfaction, That particular Churches carry on as much 
of their work with joynt and mutual assistance, as they can 
with conveniency and edification, and as little as may be in 
their actings, to stand distinctly by themselves, and apart 


from each other. 
«* 2, That in matters of Church Discipline, those things 


which belong onely ad melzus esse (things not essential), 
ought to be laid aside, both in respect of publication and 
practice, rather then that the Churches peace be hindred. 

« 3. That when different principles lead to the same prac- 
tice, wee may joyn together in that practice, reserving to 
each offus our own principles. 

* 4. That when we can neither agree in principle, nor in 
practice, we are to bear with one another's differences, that 
are of a less and disputable nature, vvithout making them a 
ground of division amongst us.” * 


On the basis of these four admirable rules of union, the 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers of Westmoreland 
and Cumberland pledged themselves to specific courses of 
action in regard to some of the disputed questions of the 
time. They readily agreed to insist that all who came to 
the Lord's Table should be of © unblamable conversation ” 
and acquainted with the main doctrines of religion ; but 
just how that test was to be applied was one of the dividing 
points between the two parties of that day—the Congrega- 
tionalists insisting that a man before his first admission to 
the ordinance should make a declaration of the work of 
grace in his own soul. The united ministers and churches 


* Agreement, etc., P. 3. 
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allowed that this should be left to the choice of the appli- 
cant, and that they would on the one hand neither exclude 
persons of good reputation for want of such a declaration, 
nor, on the other hand, hesitate to encourage all who would 
to make it.* | | 

Another disputed matter of practice at that day was in 
regard to ministerial ordination, whether by the interested 
church or by other ministers. formed into an ecclesiastical 
body. The Agreement wisely left the matter to the 
churches, but provided that the pastors of neighboring 
congregations Should in any case be invited to examine 
the candidate and assist in the act of ordination." 

A yet more pressing, because more frequently recurring, 
variation between the two bodies, was in regard to the share 
of the brethren of the local church in its discipline. The 
Congregationalists insisted upon the participation of all the 
male membership as a right, while Presbyterians affirmed 
that to the officers alone belonged the power of action and 
decision. A compromise in Cumberland and Westmoreland 
cave to the officers the right of action, but provided that their 
locks should be consulted, and the satisfaction of the mem- 
bership of the interested church in regard to the propriety 
of any proposed course of action at least endeavored.* 

And, finally, the ministers concerned associated them- 
zelves into three bodies for monthly meetings, to discuss 
the state of their churches, and to advise in matters of 
importance—their decision being, like the result of a New 
England council, no further binding than it was found by 
those advised to be in accord with the word of God." 

Such a union shows that the leaven of charity in religious 
differences was to be found in various parts of England, 
but how little it affected the general relations of Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the island is also made 
plain by the meeting, two years later, of the great Con- 
gregational council at the Savoy palace in London,” which 


* /bid., p. 16. s /bid, p. 18. 
* [bid., pp. 17, 18. * /bid., pp. 19-21. 
'% Sept. 29-Oct, 12, 1658, 
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emended the Westminster Confession in accordance with 
Congregational principles, and issued in opposition to the 
Presbyterian Form of Church Government a s$statement 
of the order which they believed to have been established 
in the churches by Christ. In England as a whole, the Com- 
monwealth saw no permanent union between Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists. 

With the restoration of the house of Stuart the whole 
Situation was changed. That restoration had been accom- 
plished, in no small degree, by the Presbyterians, who were 
duped into believing that they would be treated with special 
consideration by the returned King. But, in the fervor of 
the Anglican reaction, all distinctions between opponents of 
the English Establishment were obliterated, and the repres- 
sive acts of the government bore on Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians with equal severity. 

The Act of Uniformity of 1662 drove some 2,000 Puritan 
ministers from their livings in the Church of England. The 
same year saw, for the first time since the Reformation, the 
prescription of episcopal . ordination as a necessity for all 
who held livings in the English Church. These radical laws 
were followed by others yet more oppressive. The Con- 
venticle Act of 1664 made public worship, save in accordance 
with the rites of the Establishment, almost impossible. The 
Five Mile Act of 1665 made it- wellnigh hopeless for a 
Puritan minister to attempt to earn a living. Under such 


 hardships the differences between Presbyterians and Con- 


gregationalists became less and less. The national church, 
for which Presbyterians had longed, was clearly a dream im- 
possible of realization. The persistent efforts of many of 
the. Presbyterian leaders for some kind of a compromise 
which would give them a place in a more comprehensive 
Established Church were without result. It was evident 
that, hunted as they were, the most strenuous defenders of 
Presbyterianism were in a position practically similar to that 
of the Congregationalists. They could maintain little more 
than isolated congregations, fortunate if able to secure 
advice and fellowship from other bodies similarly situated, 


LAS 
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but unable effectively to operate any elaborate system of 
church courts or ecclesiastical assemblies. So it came about 


that under the pressure of persecution the remnants of the 


two bodies drew closer together; and after the first relief 
from their burdens came in the Declaration of Indulgence 
of 1673, by which Charles II. wished to favor his Catholic 
friends and obtain some degree of popularity with the Non- 
conformists, the leaders of | the Congregationalists and 
Presbyterians in the vicinity of London strove earnestly for 
a union. Renewed persecution in 1682 ended their attempts 
for the time." 

At last in 1688 the Catholic James II. was driven from 
the throne by the combined efforts of Churchmen and Non- 
conformists, joined for the first time in the century by a 
sense of the danger threatening their common Protestant 
heritage. The reward of the Nonconformists for their 
patriotic and self-denying action came in the Toleration Act 
of 1689, by which their right to exist and to worship was 
legally recognized, though under somewhat onerous condi- 
tions. But though the nation was grateful to the Dissenters, 
and the new King, William of Orange, would gladly have 
given them greater privileges than a bare toleration, the 
churchly spirit of the Anglican party, which would not 
admit the Nonconformists to government office or to the 
universities, made it evident to the most sanguine Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians that they could look for no 
wide acceptance of their polities. Though freed from per- 
Secution, the Presbyterians were as far off as ever from the 
establishment of a national church on their model. All the 
circumstances in the situation of the two parties counselled 
the union of bodies so similar in beliefs and practical 
administration. Accordingly, not long after the passage of 


the Toleration Act, representatives of the Presbyterian and \ 


Congregational ministers in the vicinity of London began to 
negotiate regarding an agreement. Committees chosen 


't Fist, of the Union between Presb, and Cong. Ministers, etc., 2d ed. 
London, 1695, p. 1. This lively and anonymous tract is clearly the work of 
a Congregationalist. 
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from each side debated, and, as they discussed, drew nearer 
together.” The union for which they had longed seemed 
feasible to the leaders of each party. The movement was, 
it would appear, throughout purely ministerial, and one in 
which the churches, as distinguished from their pastors, had 
no share. 

Though we know nothing in detail as to the course of the 
debates between the two bodies, we are fortunately not in 
ignorance as to the leaders on the respective sides. Of the 
Congregational party, the chief representative was Matthew 
Mead, then about sixty years of age, and pastor of a large 
church at Stepney, then a suburb of London. A pro- 
nounced and earnest Nonconformist, he had been an object 
of persecution under Charles II. and James II.; and he had 
been falsely charged with privity to the attempt upon the life 
of King Charles in 1683, known as the © Rye House Plot.” 
In consequence of his prominence in Dissenting circles he 
had been compelled to flee to Holland, and had there $0 
gained the respect of the Dutch people that, upon his 
return to London at the accession of William III., they 
made a contribution of four handsome pillars to adorn the 
new house of worship which his congregation was erecting 
at Stepney. Such a man, while in no sense a theologian or 
an orator of the first rank, was a worthy and honored repre- 
Sentative of the Congregational body. 

On the side of the Presbyterians the chief leader was John 


Howe, then, like Mead, about sixty years of age, and famous 


for at least thirty-five years previous as the most eloquent of 
English preachers, a man whose pulpit popularity ranks him 
with Whitefield and Spurgeon. His eloquence must indeed 
have been of an entrancing nature, for his pulpit ministrations 
were noted for their length, even in those days of excessive 
liberality in the expenditure of time in public worship. But 
that Mr. Howe charmed, rather than wearied, his hearers 


| there is the best of evidence, for though his first settlement 


under the Commonwealth was at Torrington, in extreme 
Southwestern England, his fame penetrated to the ears of 
* History of the Union, etc., ed. 1698, p. 2. 
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Cromwell; and Howe became one of the Protector's chaplains, 
an office which he held till the death of his benefactor, and 
continued under the brief incumbency of Oliver's son 
Richard. Howe was at that time a Congregationalist, but 
his kindly sympathy not only for Presbyterians but for the 
then proscribed clergymen of the abolished Establishment 
made him many friends among Episcopalians and brought 
at the Restoration offers of profitable and distinguished pre- 
ferment in the revived Church of England. 

H owe's conscience would not allow him to submit to the 
Act of Uniformity, with its declaration of acceptance of 
everything contained in the Book of Common Prayer. He 
was ejected from his renewed pastorate at Torrington, and 
for a time lived in great straits, being imprisoned, and after 
his release obliged to seek a chaplaincy in Ireland. But 
upon Charles II's first indulgence to Dissenters Howe 
returned to London. Compelled by the renewed persecu- 
tions to go to the Continent in 1685, he became associated 
with Matthew Mead in the care of the church at Utrecht, 
and made the personal acquaintance of William of Orange, 
Soon to be William III. of England. On the first opportu- 
nity he returned to London, and at the passage of the Tolera- 
tion Act was looked upon as beyond all question the fore- 
most Dissenter in England. At the same time Howe's 
Nonconformity, though conscientious and self-sacrificing, 
was broad. He hoped with increasing earnestness, as time 
went on, that an adjustment might be reached by which he 
and like-minded men might be admitted to a place in a 
modified Established Church.” Nor did this hope seem 
wholly vain. Some of the more liberal of the prelates of the 
Church of England believed it feasible; one or two actually 
entered into correspondence with Howe regarding it. King 
William was known to be favorable to such an extension 
of the borders of the Established Church. Among the Dis- 
senters these views of Howe found general sympathy in 
Presbyterian quarters, while the Congregationalists, dis- 
believing as they did in the desirability of a national church, 

3 Compare Stoughton, Hts. Religion in England, v., 310, 3I1. 
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almost unanimously rejected them. So it came about that, 
under his desire for an honorable union with the Church of 
England, Howe drifted from association with the Congre- 
gatjonalists to closer intimacy with the Presbyterians, and 
without, it would appear, very actively embracing the Presby- 
terian polity as distinguished from the Congregational, was 
now the pastor of a flourighing Presbyterian church in 
London and the head and representative of the Presby- 
terian party in their negotiations for a union with the 
Congregationalists. 

The two representatives of the parties to the Union in 
England, Matthew Mead, the Congregationalist, and John 
Howe, the Presbyterian, have thus passed before our view ; 
but there was a third influence in the reconciliation more 
potent, it would appear, than either of the two Englishmen 
just named, and of more interest to us, in that he was an 
American, and through him runs the connection between 
the Heads of Agreement and American Congregationalism. 
The man above all others to whom the Union was due was 
Increase Mather." 

Increase Mather, the most influential of the three gener- 
ations of Mathers, who adorned the early New England 
ministry, was now about fifty-one years of age, and for more 
than a decade previous had been undoubtedly the foremost 
clerical citizen of the colonies. He was now, as he had been 
for twenty-seven years, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, and for the last six years, since 1685, he had dis- 
charged the duties of acting president of Harvard College, 

4 Compare C, Mather, Blessed Unions (1692), p. iii. ; Magnal/ia, ed. 1853, 
ii., 272; Parentator, pp. 147, 148. The latter thus records the activity of the 
three men; ** Dr, Annestey and Mr, Vincent and others, often Declared, That this 
Union would never have been Effected, if Mr. Mather had not been among 
them, . . . He had Thanks from the Country as well as the City on that 
Account : And among the rest, a General Assembly of Ministers in Devon, 
sent .up to LZondon this Instrument. * Fwnii 23. 1691. Agreed, That the 
Reverend Mr, Fokn Flavel, Moderator of this Assembly, send unto the 
Reverend Mr. Matthew Mead, Mr. John How, and Mr. Increase Mather, and 
give Them, and such Others as have been Eminently Instrumental in Promot- 


ing the Union, the Thanks of this Assembly, for the great Pains they have 
taken therein,” ” 


th. 


1} 
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in addition to his pastoral ministrations, and an unwearied 
activity as a writer, which made him voluminous to a degree 
only exceeded, among the New England ministry, by his son 
Cotton Mather. At the same time he had largely engaged 
in the political struggle of Massachusetts against the tyranny 
of Andros, and in consequence of his prominence and the 
respect in which he was held by the public, when that 
tyranny had become wellnigh unendurable, he had been 
sent by his native colony to England. There he had wit- 
nessed the downfall of James II. and the accegssion of 
William and Mary, and had been charged witth task 
of procuring a charter for Massachusetts from the newly 
establisghed monarchy. In this undertaking he was success- 
fully engaged from 1688 to 1692; and it was while in Eng- 
land on this mission that he found opportunity to advance 
most materially, the efforts for union being put forth by the 
leaders of the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. 

It seems not improbable that the first motion toward the 
union came from the desires of the newly emancipated 
Puritans to perpetuate an educated ministry. At all events 
the first fruits of the new spirit of brotherliness appeared in 
the establishment, on July 1, 1690, by benevolent Puritans, 
of a Fund to aid feeble churches and to educate candidates 
for the pastoral office. For the furtherance of this enter- 


prise the donors invited | many of the ministers about ' 


London to advise with them, and they, accepting the call, 
appointed seven Presbyterian pastors, among them John 
Howe, and $seven Congregational ministers, including 
Matthew Mead, as Trustees of the new General Fund." 
The union in benevolence thus begun had doubtless a 
powerful effect in paving the way for fellowship in all 
church relationship. 

Under the guidance of Mead, Howe, and Mather, the 
negotiations for full fellowship between the two parties 
made more rapid and favorable progress than at any earlier 
time in their history. Agreement was reached with $ub- 


's Extracts from the documents and the names of the Trustees will be found 
in Briggs, American Presbyterianism, Appendix, pp. Ivi.-li . 
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Stantial unanimity. Some three of the Congregational min- 
1sters in the vicinity of London did, indeed, refuse to enter 
the proposed association, and possibly a few of the Presby- 
terians; but the great bulk of the representatives of both 
polities about London, more than eighty in all,”* heartily 
Supported the terms of agreement arrived at by their 
committees. At least' two thirds of this number were 
doubtless Presbyterians, that persuasion being probably 
more than twice as strong, numerically, as the Congre- 
gationalists throughout England in the closing years of 
the seventeenth century. 

The terms of the union having thus met the individual 
approval of substantially all the dissenting ministers about L 
London, the compact was formally declared at a joint meet- 
ing of both parties on April 6, 1691, at which the titles 
Presbyterian and Congregational were abandoned, and the 
new body, entitled the © United Brethren.” * The marriage | 
thus auspiciously announced was celebrated at the same 
meeting by a sermon from Matthew Mead, which was $soon 
after published under the quaint title of 7wo Sticks Made 
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One." | 
Inaugurated thus in London in April, 1691, the move- | 
ment spread rapidly to the country. The eminent John # 


Flavel, who had seconded the efforts of Mead, Howe, and 
Mather, journeyed to Exeter for the express purpose of in- 
troducing the union into Devonshire and Cornwall, and 
died just as he had accomplished his task.”* Similar ass0- 
ciations were formed in Hampshire, Norfolk, Nottingham- 
Shire, and the West Riding of Yorkshire.* For a time 


6 Hist. of the Union, etc., p. 5. Preface to Heads of Agreement, p. | vi.] | 
1 7bid., pp. v., 1, etc.; 7wo Sticks, p. [ii.], etc. 
 7wo Sticks Made One : or, The Excellency of Unity, etc., London, 1691, &- 


This discourse, which gives the date of the union, is an illustration of how 
completely a preacher, on an historic occasion, may divorce himself from 
Ti: history. The sermon is full of exhortation, but throws no light on the means 
ST - by which the union had been brought about. | 
Tis '9 Palmer's abridgment of Calamy, Voncon formists' Memorial, ed. London, 
1775, 1., 355. Seep. 40, note 14 of this paper. 
® Stoughton, is. Religion in England, v., 294, 295. 
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Presbyterian and Congregational ministers in England 

seemed really one body. - 
The document on which this union was based, the Heads _ by 

of Agreement, is brief in comparison with most of the creeds 

and platforms of the seventeenth century. As originally 

published, it is embraced in sixteen loosely printed pages of 

small quarto, to which a short note of introduction is pre- 

fixed.” Like similar compromises generally, it minimizes 

as far as possible the distinguishing features of the systems 

which it attempts to combine. Union creeds are usually 

creeds of omission rather than of inclusiveness, and the 

Heads of Agreement are no exception. In a true sense, the 

document is open to the keen criticism of one of its con- 

temporary Congregational opponents, that 


'* it was no more than a Verbal! Compos:ttion, or a number of 
Articles industriously and designedly framed with great Am- 
biguity, that Persons retaining their different Sentiments 
about the same Things might yet seem to Unite.” ® 


But, in $0 far as the document is positive, it leans in the 
direction of Congregationalism. It is, as Dr. Bacon affirmed, + 
* in fact, though not in name, a Congregational platform,” 
—and one fairly accordant with the Cambridge Platform. 
That this was the case was natural. Of the three men most 
instrumental in its composition, two were Congregationalists, 
while the third, though at the time affiliated with the Pres- 
byterians, was a Congregationalist by early training and had 
joined his new associates more from approval of their general 
attitude toward possible union with the Church of England 
than from preference for the more permanent features of 
Presbyterianism. Then, too, the Heads of Agreement could 
not but recognize the existence of some divergence of views 
even in the union, and the toleration of such divergence of | » 
necessity signified that some degree of liberty of judgment 
and action—that is to say, some measure of Congregational 
self-government—was allowed to the congregations whose 
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1 London, 1691, pp. vi., 16. * Hit. of the Union, etc., p. 3. 
** Conty, Eccles. Hist. Conn., p. 36. 
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ministers composed the association.** The Heads of Agree- 
ment contain no implication that church courts, synods, or 
general assemblies are desirable. It is indeed clearly affirmed 
that in cases affecting the welfare of the churches, advice is 
to be sought of the ministers of other churches. To be 
thoroughly Congregational, it should have included the 
brethren of other churches as well as their ministers. But 
the judgment thus invoked is no judicial sentence; it is no 
further binding than the results of a New England council.” 
Churches are defined in a sense quite acceptable to Con- 
gregationalists as © particular Societies of Visible Saints " 
(or as we should now say, professedly regenerate persons), 
* who under Christ their Head, are statedly joined together 
for ordinary Communion with one another, in all the Ordi- 
nances of Christ.”* And furthermore it is affirmed that 
these churches enjoy their right to the ordinances © upon 
their mutual declared consent and agreement 7o walk 7o- 
gether therein according to Gospel Rule.” Such a © mutual 
declared consent ”' is nothing less than a Congregational 
church covenant, though a concession is made to Presby- 
terian prejudices in the admission that this covenant may be 
of varying degrees of © Expliciteness ”' in different congrega- 
tions, These churches have severally, the © Right to chuse 
their own Officers” and administer their own affairs ; © 
and in such administration the consent, at least, of the 
brethren is to be obtained to the acts of the church officers.” 
No church is to be subordinate to any other, and no 
* Officer or Officers,” it is expressly affirmed, * shall exercise 
any Power, or have any Supertority over any other Church, 
or their Officers.” * More inclined in the direction of Pres- 
byterianism, but not inconsistent with what had come to be 
the usage on New England soil, was the provision that in 
calling a pastor the churches are ordinarily to consult the 
neighboring ministers, and these ministers are usually to 


4 Compare 161d. " [bid., & i., 4- 
% Heads of Agreement, & vi. " /bid., $ i., 6. 
* /bid., $ i., 2. ” /bid., $1i., 7 ; iii., 3. 


% 7bid., & iv., 2. 
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unite with the preaching officers of the inviting church (in 
case the church is fortunate enough to be supplied with such 
an abundance 'of pastoral force) in the candidate's ordina- 
tion.” Should the inviting church have no pastor, the 
implication is that, as in present New England usage, the 
neighboring ministers who have advised the candidate's set- 
tlement shall perform the ordaining act. A wise provision, 
not inconsistent with Congregationalism, though not hither- 
to found in Congregational platforms, declared that those 
who proposed to enter the Gospel ministry ought to be 
examined as to their © Gifts and fitness " by able pastors of 
churches.® 

Doubtless the Heads of Agreement did not represent the 
theories of their signers in their entirety. The document 
was not intended to be a complete treatise on church polity, 
but rather a treaty in accordance with which two bodies of 
men of somewhat divergent views might work together in 
harmony. It differs indeed on some points from the usages 
of the founders of New England, chiefly in its provisions 
for a more careful examination of candidates for the minis- 
try, and its omission of reference to any right of ordination 
inherent in the brethren of a church unprovided with 
officers. But on these points the usages of New England 
were changing in the direction" indicated by the Heads of 
Agreement. In general it may be said, then, that, save in 
their silence respecting the presence of representatives of 
the lay membership in ecclesiastical councils, the Heads of 
Agreement fairly set forth the practices of the third genera- 
tion on New England soil ; and, therefore, partly justify the 
extravagant praise bestowed upon them by Cotton Mather 
that * 't is not possible . , . to give a truer description 
of our [ New England] * ecclesiastical constitution * "® than 
they contain. ——_ 

It is as a document of importance in New England church 
history, rather than in the story of English Congregational- 


ism, that the Heads of Agreement have $special value. Pre- 


* /bid., & ll. * /bid., $ ii., 7 
* Magnaita, ed. 1853, 1i., 272. 
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pared like the Savoy Confession of 1658 by Englishmen for 
English use (if we except the agency of Increase Mather), 
like that Confession of Faith they have been chiefly em- 
ployed in New England. 

That they were $0 used in New England was the natural 
result of the instrumentality of the one American, Increase 
Mather, who had a $share in the formation of the Union. 
His son Cotton, on receipt of a copy, at once preached on 
them to his Boston congregation, and the two laudatory 
sermons which he then delivered, together with the text of 
the Heads of Agreement, were printed and circulated about 
New England in 1692.” When, ten years later, the greatest 
historical work that the first century of American Christianity 
produced, the Magnal/ta, was given to the world, the Heads 
of Agreement were given an honored place side by side 
with the New England symbols and declared to be the best 
possible exposition of existent Congregationalism. The 
Mathers seem to have been proud of their work and to have 
furthered the knowledge of it and esteem for it as far as 
possible. So it came about that when the Saybrook Synod 
met in 1708 to frame an ecclesiastical constitution for Con- 
necticut, the Heads of Agreement were widely known in 
New England and must have been thought by many to be 
the most modern and popular presentation of Congrega- 
tionalism. But a closer connection between the Heads of 
Agreement and the divines at Saybrook than esteem for a 
recent and valuable exposition of Congregationalism can, I 
think, be traced. The aim of the colonial legislature in 
calling the Saybrook Synod was to give a stronger govern- 
ment to the Connecticut churches—in their own words it was 
to remedy the © defects of the discipline of the churches of 
this [Connecticut] government, arising from the want of a 
more explicite asserting the rules given for that end in the 
holy scriptures.” * The chief agitators for a stronger ecclesi- 
astical government in Massachusetts were the Mathers. 
In 1705 they and others had attempted, unsuccessfully, to 


4 Blessed Unions, etc., Boston, 1692, 
3% Corn. Records, v., 51. 


——_—— 
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introduce a system into Massachusetts much resembling 
that adopted at Saybrook for Connecticut three years later. 
The Mathers were in sympathy with the leaders of Connec- 
ticut Congregationalism, and an exposition of polity of 
which they approved would come with increased weight to 
the divines of Connecticut, That colony, like Massachu- 
setts, had for sixty years been nominally guided by the 
Cambridge Platform, but that platform, though still venera- 
ted, was already antiquated in some of its provisions, and 
had been $subject to $o various interpretations, and $80 ap- 
pealed to by all parties, that to re-enact it as the ecclesiastical 
basis of Connecticut would have brought no more order 
into Connecticut church administration than existed before. 

One essential feature of any attempt to reinvigorate 
church discipline in Connecticut was a new expression of 
Congregational principles, and if a modern formula could 
be found which was already favorably known, and highly 
approved by those who desired a -.similar strengthening of 
church government in the greatest of the New England 
colonies, it would lighten the burden laid upon the Say- 
brook Synod and would make the result of their delibera- 
tions more acceptable to the churches, as already in part 
Somewhat familiar. Such a formula were the Heads of 
Agreement. They served well to set forth the principles 
which the Saybrook Synod wished to enunciate, and though 
incomplete without the addition of the fifteen Articles 
establishing Connecticut's peculiar consociational and asso- 
ciational system, the Heads of Agreement sweetened those 
Articles, softened their interpretation, and made them 
palatable to many who would otherwise have refused them. 
Approved with the rest of the Saybrook result by the Gen- 
eral Court of the colony in October, 1708,” they continued 
a part of the legal basis of the Connecticut churches till 
1784, when the Saybrook system was quietly omitted from 
the statutes.” But they remain as one of the factors which 
have shaped Connecticut Congregationalism. 


* Conn. Records, V., $7. 
"7 Dr. L. Bacon in Contr. Eccles. Fit. Conn., p. 62. 
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The fate of this document in the land of its origin was 
curiously unlike that which characterized it in America. 
In England the Heads of Agreement proved ephemeral 
enough; and the permanent union of Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists, of which they were to have been the 
basis, fell to pieces at the first strain, like a rope of sand. 
A variety of circumstances led to this melancholy breach, 
an account of which is preserved to us in a very readable 
little tract from the pen of an anonymous but contemporary 
Congregationalist.” It is evident that, in spite of the pro- 
| fessions of a perfect understanding between the two par- 
ties with which the preface to the Heads of Agreement is 
filled, there was friction from the first. It was no more 
possible for Congregationalists and Presbyterians to work 
together in harmony in 1691 than in the early decades of 
our century in church planting in Ohio and Illinois. The 
Congregationalists, as the smaller faction, were perhaps the 
more $suspicious ; the Presbyterians may have been the more 
aggressive., But each of the nominally united parties 
thought it had good reason to believe that the other was 
taking more than was its due. To the suspicious eyes of 
the Congregationalists it s0o0n began to seem as if the object 
of the union was to further that absorption into a liberalized 
Church of England which Howe and other Presbyterians 
ardently desired, but which Congregationalists generally 
opposed.” It seemed to them also, to use the phrase of the 
historian of the rupture, that © the Presbyterian Party | were 
beginning] to drive at Zurrsarction over other Churches "' ; © 
and that * there was a Design to discountenance the Congre- 
gational Churches up and down the Nation.”” Nor did 
this appear to the Congregationalists merely'a general im- 
pression. Certain ecclesiastical changes at Sandwich and 
Marlborough, in which the Presbyterian party was preferred, 

\ | 
3 FHtistory of the Union between the Presbyterian gnd Congregational Mints. 


ters in and about London, and the Causes of the Breach of it, already cited. 
The second edition was printed at London in 1698, I have never met the first 


edition. | 
% 7btid., Þ. 3-  7bid., Þ. 5. 1 /hid, 
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Seemed to them a positive proof of such a conspiracy.® 
On the other hand the Presbyterians were offended that 
the Congregationalists held separate meetings * in Refer- 
ence,” as the historian puts it, © to things belonging to Con- 
gregational Churches, which were not proper and adviseable 
to be debated in Conjunction with the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters.” This seemed indeed a breach of the spirit of the 
union, for it maintained the very distinctions which it was 
the object of the union to obliterate. Nor did it make 
matters better when the Presbyterians pointed out that such 
Separate meetings were contrary to the promise in the 
preface that they would © meet and consult, without the 
least shadow of separate or distinct Parties,” * and the Con- 
gregationalists defended themselves on the plea that, though 
they had assented to the Heads of Agreement, they had 
never signed the preface in which this pledge was contained.® 
Such charges between religious parties are easily made, and 
such causes of grievance are readily magnified till _ 
appear to be serious moral delinquencies. 

There can be little reason to believe that, with the 
elements of friction which we have noticed, the union of 
Presbyterians and Congregationalists could, in any case, 
have long been maintained. Yet, though these disagree- * 
ments were productive of much illfeeling, the dispute which 
actually dissolved the union had curiously enough nothing 
to do with the distinctions of polity which the two parties 
represented, but, while embittered by party spirit, was 
purely theological, and closely connected with a contest 
between high and moderate Calvinism which convulsed all 
the Nonconformist bodies of England, and even involved 
Some representatives of the Establischment. Dr. Tobias 
Crisp © had been an eminent Puritan under Charles I. His 

® 7bid. 

e /hid., p. ©. 

«4 Heads of Agreement, Preface, p. [vi]. « 

* History of the Union, etc., p. 6. 

4 A few general remarks regarding the Crispian controversy may be found 


in Stoughton, Hit. Religion in England, v., 296-300, The contemporary 


controversial literature is voluminous. 
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Calvinism had been of the extremest type, and his insistence 
on the absoluteness of predestination and the completeness 
of imputation so exaggerated as to lead, so his opponents 
thought, to Antinomian results. He held, it would appear, 
that our Lord so took upon himself human sin as to become 
personally as sinfu} as man, and, on the other hand, all who 
are of the elect and believe so receive Christ's righteousness 
here as to /become.as holy as Christ. Crisp died in 1643, and 
the arguments which were to prove the bombshell in the 
united camp of Presbyterians and Congregationalists re- 
mained for nearly fifty years for the most part unpublished. 
But just about the time of the union they were brought to 
light by Crisp's son, and printed with a note signed by sev- 
eral prominent Nonconformist ministers attesting the gen- 
uineness of the manuscript.” The views of Dr. Crisp were 
So extreme that the work was at once answered by Dr. 
Daniel Williams,” one of the chief Presbyterians of London, 
a preacher of power, a moderate Calvinist, and the founder 
of the great Nonconformist library, which is now one of the 
treasure-houses of the history of Puritanism. Imitating the 
example of the younger Crisp, Williams procured the com- 
mendatory signatures of $sixteen of the most prominent 
- Presbyterian ministers of the day, a number which was in- 
creased on the publication of a second edition of his work 
to forty-nine, thus including more than half the Presby- 
terians in the union.* The Congregationalists scem to 
have been no more pleased with the supposed Antinomian- 
isem of Dr. Crisp than the Presbyterians; but Dr. Williams 
was one of the Presbyterians who had scemed to them most 
filled, as the historian of the quarrel puts it, with *a 
prejudiced Spirit against the Government of the Congrega- 
tional Churches and the Order wherein they walk.” Any- 
thing from his pen must of course be suspicious, and as the 


© I have not seen this book, but I suppose it to be Carizt Made Sin, Lon- 
don, 1691. 

4 In Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, London, 1692. 

u Hist. of the Union, p. 7. 
5 7bid., P. 3- 
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Congregationalists read his reply to Crisp it appeared to 
them that Williams had fallen into errors no less serious 
than those he refuted, had voided the atonement of signifi- 
cance, and had attacked the fundamental doctrines of 
Protestantism generally. Thus it came about that a major- 
ity of the Presbyterians in the new union supported Wil. 
liams, while a considerable number of Congregationalists 
opposed, and six of them joined in a © Paper of Excep- 
tions,” ® which Rev. Isaac Chauncy, eldest son of President 
Chauncy of Harvard, and New England bred, but now 
a ſminister in ,London, laid before the meeting of the 
united ministers, October 17, 1692, and accompanied by a 
heated speech, in which he gave, as the historian records, 
'*the Reasons why he look'd upon the Union to be broken, 
and Perverted from its right End, and therefore would be 
no longer a Member of it.” * The union as a whole was not 
as hot-headed as Mr. Chauncy, and, in the hope of re-estab- 
lishing peace, appointed a non-partisan committee of five or 
six of their number who had never signed Williams" publi- 
cation, one of whom was Matthew Mead, to meet with © Five 
of the Noted Subscribers to it ”® and with the five protest- 
ing signers of the © Paper of Exceptions” who still re- 
mained members of the union after Chauncy's withdrawal. 
But, as is frequent in such cases, © Many Meetings were held 
to little or no purpose,” * and negotiations dragged on till 

| December, 1694, when, to quote once more from the anony- 

mous historian, © The Objectors were now Convinced, That 4 

| they had Complain'd of Mr. W:ilzams's Errors, to Men who | 
would give them no Reason to think they were /mpartzal, 


| and from this time [the] Congregational Brethren grew 


weary of the Meeting [of the union], and did in a manner 
wholly withdraw from it.”* At about the .same time the 
Presbyterian and Congregational trustees of the General 


5 This paper may be found in Chauncy's Veomianism Unmask'd, etc., 
London, 1692-3, part iii., pp. 96, 97. The exceptions are wholly doctrinal. 

* Hist. of the Union, etc., pp. 7, 5. | 

33 /bid., p. 12. » [bid., p. 13. *% 76id., p. 16. 
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Fund fell apart into separate boards.* One more fruitless 
effort at compromise was made in March, 1696,” but the 
breach in the London union of Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists was irreparable. How far the country associations 
which had been formed on the basis of the Heads of Agree- 
ment were affected is difficult to say, but the object for 
which the Heads of Agreement were framed, viz., the union 
of Presbyterians and Congregationalists in and about London, 
had utterly failed. 


3 See Briggs, American Presbyterianism, Appendix, p. Iviii., The last joint 
meeting recorded was June 26, 1693 ; the first separate meeting of the 
Presbyterians was Feb. 5, 1695. 

7 Hist, of the Union, etc., pp. 23-25. 
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CHRISTIAN UNITY, OR THE KINGDOM 
OF HEAVEN. 


By Mx. THOMAS DAVIDSON, New York City. 


No one can doubt that, if the Christian Church were one 
| in spirit, and one in organization for work, she would fulfil 
her appointed mission better than she does. * Indeed, since 
the establishment of brotherly love is a chief part of that 
mission, $0 long as that love is wanting, so long she fails in 
her mission. It may be safely said that no single cause so 
effectually obstructs Christianity within the Church, and none 
So prevents its acceptance outside, as the schisms and enmi- 
ties whereby $she is divided against herself., While she thus 
offers a ready text to her critics, detractors, and opponents, 
how can she hope to conquer the world for brotherly love ? 

Whatever weighty reasons there may have been in days 
gone by for rending to pieces the Christian body ; whatever 
advantages may have seemed likely to spring therefrom, 
that rending, being an absolute belying of the Christian 
Spirit, was, in itself, an unmixed evil. The Church that had 
So far lost the spirit of Christian love, as not to be ready to 
bear all things, believe all things, hope all things, endure all 
things, rather than fall to pieces, was not the Church of 
Christ. No corruption or abuse, however glaring, could ever 
constitute a sufficient excuse for schism'or revolt. Schism 
may be allowable in every other institution:: in the Church 
of Christ it is forever forbidden; for the reason that her 
very essence is the unity of brotherly love, and where that 
fails, she fails. As St. Ignatius says: © If any one followeth 
one that maketh a schism, he doth not inherit the kingdom 
of God.” (Philad., iii.) 
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But the schisms exist, and we are not appointed the 
judges of those through whom they came. We leave them 
to Him who said: * It must needs be that offences come ; | 
but woe to him through whom the offence cometh.” What 
concerns us is our present and future duty with regard to 
these schisms. And this duty seems clear enough. It is 
to labor with all our might, in the spirit of self-abnegation 
and brotherly love, to put an end to them. This is an 
ineluctable duty laid upon every Christian, and more espe- | 
cially upon those who hold office in the Church. Perhaps 
no other. duty presses with such imperativeness at this 
moment. 

Never were the efforts of a united Church $o sorely 
needed as they are now ; never was disunion $0 enfeebling 
and paralyzing. In the past, on several occasions, certain 
teachings and claims of the Church have been disputed and 
combated ; at present, it is her fundamental claim, the very 
principle of her existence and life, that is at stake. It is 
now openly proclaimed, and widely believed, as never before 
Since Christianity was a power in the world, that man is 
born, lives, and dies like the beast ; that he has no loving 
Father, no moral nature, no hope for eternity; that all is 
matter, reducible to dust and ashes. And this, too, is pro- 

. claimed and believed, not merely by men ignorant, blinded 
by passion, or rebellious from adversity, but also by men of 
learning and position, who profess to lead the intellectual 
and practical life of the world—men great in science and 
in statesmanship. Upon their teachings is being built up an 
ideal of individual and social life, from which every motive 
borrowed from divine authority and moral obligation thereto 
is carefully excluded, and duty is expounded in terms of 
getting and having, of pleasure and pain, during the brief 
days of the flesch. Underneath all the threatening phenom- 
ena of our present life, underneath the socialisms, anar- 
chisms, nihilisms; underneath the all but universal demand 
for self-satisfaction, coarse or refined, this is the force that 
works, It is a force directly opposed to that which the 
ideal of the Church seeks to-exert; and it requires no spe- 


' 


ww 
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cial gift of prophecy to see that the two must soon enter 
upon an open conflict, which can end only with the over- 
throw of the one or the other. 

The fundamental question which the world of to-day is 
trying, more or less blindly, to solve, in theory and in prac- 
tice, is: Shall man henceforth live as a mortal; or as an 
immortal, being ? Shall he shape his action with reference 
to time only, oralso for eternity ? As applied to institutions, 
this translates itself into the question : Shall the State, whose 


function it is to regulate the claims of distinct selves to the 


things of time, be the supreme institution, and the Church 
disappear from the face of the earth, or shall the Church con- 
tinue to grow and spread, taking hold of the self at the point 
where the State leaves it, and raising it to a divine con- 
sciousness, transcending self and time? 

The right of the Church to exist is the question of the day. 


. The answer to it will depend, in the main, upon the Church 


herself, and her fidelity to her divine ideal and mission. If 
She turn away from her Lord, if she become worldly, if she 
be found rent by schisms and enmities, and emptied of that 
God-consciousness which expresses itself in Faith, Hope, 
and Love, then we may rest assured that she will be treated, 
as her forerunner, the Hebrew nation, was treated of old, 
when guilty of a like disloyalty. She will be carried away 
captive among the nations; she will disappear in the dark 
places of worldliness, and it will be due to some Isaiah, 
whose lips are touched with a live coal from the altar, if 
even a *remnant” of her is left to rebuild Jerusalem. 

In preparing for the struggle that awaits her, the first 
thing that thay Church requires is unity, Her lost unity 
must be restored. In inquiring how this is to be accom- 
plished, there are three things which we must consider: (1) 
the nature of the unity which properly belongs to the Church ; 
(2) the causes which destroyed that unity ; and (3) the possi- 
ble means for the removal of those causes. Only if we can 
make these clear to ourselves, shall we be in a position to 
offer some practical suggestions for the restoration of 
Christian unity. 
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I-ITHE NATURE OF CHURCH UNITY. 


It is often said that unity is strength. This, however, is 
not universally true. All depends upon the nature of the 
unity. In order to be a source of strength, the unity of any 
thing, or any institution, must be one constituted by that 
which is its inmost essence. Any other unity may be, and 
often is, a s0urce of weakness. A nation held together by 
an iron despotism 1s a feeble nation, because the only true 
principle of national unity is the patriotism of the citizens. 
Great despot-ruled Persia was powerless in the face of small 
patriotic Greece. In asking, then, what is the nature of the 
unity that properly belongs to the Church, we are virtually 
asking what is the inmost essence of the Church. 

It is strange enough that in this nineteenth century there 
Should be any doubt on this matter. Yet such is the fact, 
and it is a fact that contributes greatly to prevent any con- 
centrated effort toward Christian union. Some look upon 
the Church as an institution for the promotion of morality, 
others as a means of escape from eternal perdition, others 
as a union for philanthropic purposes, and so on. It would 
be vain to hope for unity amid such divergent views. In 
endeavoring to state which is the essence and unitary prin- 
ciple of the Church, I shall not have recourse to any a priori 
or subjective considerations, but simply inquire what kind 
of unity the founder of Christianity sought to realize in it. 


' If the Church be, as she professes, the embodiment of his 


will and $pirit, then this must be the only correct method of 
discovering her essence. What, then, is the nature_of the 
unity that Christ contemplated for his Church ? 

Before attempting to answer this, I must say one word 
about the term © Church ” (Greek &2xAnotia, Hebrew 57). 
It is a term rarely used) by Christ.' , His standing desig- 
nation for the institution which he came to establish is the 
«Kingdom of Heaven,” or the * Kingdom of God.”* We 


1 It @ccurs only twice in the gospels, and both times in Matthew—xzvi., 18 ; 
xXVIiii., 17. 

? ** Kingdom of Heaven ” occurs only in Matthew, who uses it very often, 
He uses likewise ** Kingdom of God,” which is the ordinary expression in the 
rest of the New Testament. 
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are told that, even after his resurrection, he appeared to his 
disciples for forty days © speaking the things concerning the 
kingdom of God.” As I am inclined to believe that the 
use of the term & Church,” to designate the Christian insti- 
tution, tends to obliterate its true character, I shall, for the 
most part, drop it, and speak of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
What kind of unity, then, did Christ contemplate for his 
Kingdom of Heaven ? 

It would be comparatively easy, by comparing a number 
of Christ's sayings gathered from the different gospels, to 
answer this question in a formal way. But by so doing, 1 
Should leave the institution of Christ as something standing 
by itself, isolated from the course of history. Now, inas- 
much as it is especially important, in the present condition 
of thought, to avoid this, and, by anticipation, to rebut the 
charge that Christianity is an unnatural intruder into the 
orderly course of evolution, I shall endeavor to show that 
what Christ contemplated, so far from being isolated and 
unnatural, was the true and necessary consummation of 
evolution, as properly conceived. Whether or not it is to 
be called supernatural, will depend altogether upon our 
definition of the natural. 

The modern theory of evolution, which has taken the 
thought of our time, as it were, by surprise, does not 
essentially differ from the older theories on the same $sub- 
ject,* except in this, that it is usually connected with a 
mechanical theory of action and life. This is a mere acci- 
dent, due to the fact that the theory at first sought confir- 
mation in departments of nature in which mechanical action 
mainly prevails, viz., in the physical structure of plants 
and animals. It is now turning to departments character- 
ized by other forms of action-—to psychology, ethics, 
politics, sociology, and even religion, —and, in $so doing, is 
causing grave apprehensions in the minds of many thought- 
ful and pious men, lest these too should be shown to be 


+ Theories of evolution are nothing new. We find them in the Hymns of 
the Veda, in the Ionic philosophers, in Aschylus, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Plato, Aristotle, Lucretius ; in the Neo-Platonists, in the Arab Aristotelians, 
in the Liber de Camunis ot Procesrns Unius, in Nicholas Cusanus, etc., etc. 
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governed by mechanical laws. For this apprehension the 
pardonable materialism of the majority of evolutionists is 
chiefly. to blame ; but, after all, it is entirel undless ; for 
the further we extend the sphere of evolfien, the more 
clearly shall we $see that it cannot be explained by any 
merely mechanical forces, but that it demands, as its 
SOUrce, a conscious mind and a righteous will, and, as its 
consummation and crown, a Kingdom of Heaven, in which 
that will is done. It is only because we try to confine 
evolution to the region of mechanics that it remains 
mechanical. Extend it to the region of spirit, and it will 
Soon become $piritual, just as ancient philosophy did in its 
_ progress from Thales to Aristotle.* Indeed, evolution will 
never attain its full significance until, casting aside its 
mechanical connections, it proclaim itself to be what it 
really is, the method of the divine activity—of the divine 
thought or Aoyos, manifesting itself in space and time, in 
nature and grace. When it has rid itself of Hegel on the 
one hand, and Spencer on the other, it will find that 
Christ's Kingdom of Heaven 1s only the last phage of the 
divine plan with reference to humanity ; as Dante says: 
« Termine fisso d'eterno consiglio.” Nay, more than this: 
as the doctrine of evolution will never show its true char- 
acter and meaning until illuminated by the light of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, $0 that kingdom will never be seen 
in its 'frue character until it is beheld as the consummation 
of evolution, as the 


** one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves, ** * 


Let us, then, turn the light of the theory of evolution 
upon the inner world, the world of consciousness, and see 


4 See Aristotle, Metaphysics, i., 3599. 

s Tennyson, /n Memoriam, closing words, It appears to me that the future 
of the Christian religion will depend upon whether it can $succeed in grafting 
itself upon the theory of evolution, and in showing itself to contain the mean- 
ing and aim of all development, If it does not, in fact, contain these, it is no 
finality, and must give place to something higher and truer ; if it does contain 
them, it must, Sooner or later, assert this. Nor need it fear the revult. 
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what it reveals to us there. Beginning at its lower end, we 
find what we may call simply consciousness, which, in 
different degrees of intensity and comprehensiveness, be- 
longs to the whole brute creation. All animals, as such, 
are apparently conscious of successive states of feeling, 
rising from mere $sensation up to perception. Next above 
this comes self-consciousness, the exclusive property, it 
Seems, of man, who is aware, not only of a succession of 
States, but also of himself as the permanent subject of these 
states, and of a world of things as the permanent cause of 
them. Before proceeding further, let us consider these two 
grades. 

A being conscious merely of states, without any under. 
lying self, cannot, of course, make any conscious provision 
for that self, Its actions, therefore, will be guided entirely 
by instinct, whose manifestations, however like those of 
prudence, are in reality fundamentally different. Such is 
the animal. Man, on the contrary, being conscious of self, 
naturally makes self the guide of his actions. He is, in 


Christianity has been forced, $0 to speak, before now, to graft itself upon 
a prevailing philosophy, and has greatly gained by so doing. In the thirteenth 
century, for example, the Church, after doing her best to put down the phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, which the Arabs had made popular in the West, was 
compelled to make terms with it, and finally adopted it $0 far as to recast her 
whole dogmatic system in the light of it. In this way $he turned Aristotelian- 
ism, from being an enemy, into the most powerful auxiliary, making possible 
the magnificent theology of Thomas Aquinas and the greatest of Christian 
poems. I am persuaded that an equally splendid result would follow, if the 
Church, instead of opposing evolution, should heartily adopt it, and claim that 
her ideal is precisely what it all tends to. True Christianity must be able to 
absorb all future true philosophies, just as it has absorbed all past ones. Ina 
recent Roman Catholic work we read : © In pre-Christian times, Socratic philoso- 
phy attained a high degree of perfection, and became the foundation upon which 
Christian philosophy was built. The Fathers recognized in this fact the Hand 
of God preparing the way for the science of the Gospel. By Socratic philosophy, 
we mean the due combination of its two forms, Platonic and Aristotelian. 
These too correct and supplement each other, and should not be separated. 
Christian philosophy blends them together, although it has sometimes given 
more prominence to one than to the other ” (4 Manual of Catholic Theology. 
Based on Scheeben's Dogmatik, By Joseph Wilhelm, D.D., Ph. D., and 
Thomas Scannell, B.D. With a Preface by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster. London, Kegan Paul, 1890, p. 149). 
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fact, essentially selfish, selfishness being the necessary cor- 
relate of self-consciousness. This selfisghness may, indeed, 
assume a variety of forms, from the coarsest and most 
heartless self-indulgence, to the most refined prudence, 
worldly or other-worldly. It is this selfishness, in its vari- 
ous grades, that finds expression in the different social and 
political institutions in which men unite for mutual help. 
The aims of even the highest of these, © life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” are all purely selfish. The State 
exists for no other purpose but to secure to each individual 
self all possible satisfaction compatvble with safety. Civic 
laws are rules for balancing the claims of opposing selves. 
Such is the kingdom of this world. If we examine the 
ancient world, prior to Christ, we shall find that it is almost 
entirely governed by the principle of self, in one form or 
another. In that world, with its four cardinal virtues, the 
great man was he who was master of all. 

Let us now pass on to that kingdom which Jesus came 
to establish, and which he placed in such direct opposition 
to the kingdom of this world, viz., the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and let us inquire what is the essential principle 

_— that holds, or is expected to hold, it together. In order to 
do this, we must have recourse, first of all, to his own 
words, and they are, many of them, explicit enough. © 1 | 
and the father are. one" ( John x., 3o). ©Yet a little | 
while and the world beholdeth me no more; but ye behold 
me, because 1 live and ye $hall live. In that day ye shall 

X | know that I am in my father, and ye in me, and I in you * 

(John xiv., 19, 20). © They are not of the world, even 
as I am not of the world. Consecrate them in the truth ; 
thy word is truth. . . . Neither for these only do I pray, 
but for them also who believe on me through their word ; 
that they may be all one; even as thou, Father, art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be in us: that the world 
may believe that thou didst send me. And the glory which 
thou hast given me I have given unto them, that they may 
be one, even as we are one, I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfected into one” ( John xvii., 16, 17, 
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21-23). It would be easy to multiply quotations to the 
same effect; but these, I think, suffice to show that the 
essence, the bond of union, of the Kingdom of Heaven was 
meant to be a God-consciousness, a consciousness of God as 
the cause of our being, the ground of our knowing, and the 
rule of our action, a consciousness that, deeper than that 
which divides us and opposes us to each other, is that which 
unites us and reconciles us through love. 

Though this God-consciousness came into the world in its 
fulness in the person of Jesus, the first dim intimations of 
it date far back in the history of mankind—how far we 
cannot tell, It shows itself clearly enough in the Gathas, or 
Psalms of Zoroaster (B.C. 1100?), and in the Old Testament 
almost from the beginning, Ere the days of the great 
prophets it has received a name, the © Word of the Lord,” 
a Word which *comes” to the prophets, and which they 
**5ee.” Through them, in divers fragments and ways 
(Tro\vurpds wat rovrporws), it appeals to the Jewish people, 
$0 that, after the bitter lesson of exile, they form themselves 
into a church, a theocracy, something quite different from 
the old Jewish kingdom. This theocracy, amid infinite 
difficulties, grows, and prepares the way for the full manifes- 
tation of the Word of God. At last that Word becomes 
flesh, and dwells among men. To Jesus the Word does not 
come in rare moments, with messages for particular occa- 
Sions. He ts the Word, and speaks for all eternity. Well 
might he say: © Heaven and earth shall pass away; but my 
words $shall not pass away.” No momentary, fleeting God- 
consciousness is His. He is continually aware that he is 
one with the Father, that he is the * son of the living God.” 
And when Peter first enters into this consciousness far 
enough to recognize him as such, Jesus says: *© Blessed art 
thou, Simon Bar-Jonah; for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my father which is in heaven. And 
I also say unto thee that thou art Rock, and upon this rock 
I will build my church, and the gates of Hades $hall not 
prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
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Shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven " (Matt. xvi., 17-19). In 
the man with the God-consciousness, feeble though it was, 
Jesus recognized the foundation-rock of his new insti- 
tution, the man fit to be entrusted with the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. What, indeed, is the key to the 


Kingdom of Heaven, but this very God-consciousness ? - 


He who possesses that, binds and looses in heaven, when 
he binds and looses on earth. He leads a double life. He 
walks on earth ; but his © commonwealth is in heaven " 
(Phil, iii., 20). 

It is only when we begin to realize the nature of the unity 
of the Kingdom of Heaven that we can grasp the meaning 
of the two most comprehensive injunctions that Christ laid 
upon his disciples, (1) that referring to love, and (2) that 
referring to prayer, © Thou $shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
Strength, and with all thy mind. . . . Thou s$halt love 
thy neighbor as thyself ”' (Matt. xxii., 37-39). Is not this 
double love the very God-consciousness, upon which the 
Kingdom of Heaven is built» © Thy kingdom come. Thy 
will be done as in heaven, s0 on earth” (Matt. vi., 10). 
What is this but a prayer for the manifestation of the God- 
consciousness, of the Kingdom of Heaven ? 

It would be easy to follow, down through the Apostles and 
Apostolic Fathers, the clear conviction that the essential 
unity of the Kingdom of Heaven lies in a God-conscious- 
ness, mediated through Jesus. St. Paul, for example, 
says of himself: It is no longer I that live; but Christ 
liveth in me "© (Gal. ii., 20), And what are his three Chris- 
tian graces but aspects or, rather, grades of God-conscious- 
ness? How entirely different from the © cardinal virtues” 
of paganism! How unintelligible to the citizen of the king- 
dom of this world ! Even the least of these graces is defined as 
* the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen '' (Heb. xi., 1), words which the greatest of theolo- 
glans paraphrases thus: © Faith is the habit of mind whereby 
eternal life is begun in us, making the intellect assent to 
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things that do not appear."'** And who can forget St. Paul's 
splendid paan to the greatest of them, to Love! In this he 
Shows how the God-consciousness, though it may here mani- 
fest itself in questionable shape, like the forms in a wizard's 
mirror, nevertheless suffices to make life divine. 

But there is throughout the New Testament a special 
name for the God-consciousness as manifested in men, as 
well as for the men in whom it is manifested. The former 
is the © Holy Spirit,” the latter are the Holy Ones, or 
« Saints.” Throughout the New Testament the members 
of Christ's Kingdom of Heaven are spoken of as saints, and 
as being endowed with the Holy Spirit. It is just the pos- 
session of the Holy Spirit, or God-consciousness, that makes 
men members of that kingdom. St. Paul says distinctly that 
«the Kingdom of God is . . . righteousness, and peace 
and joy in the Holy Spirit” (Rom. xiv., 17); and he asks 
the Corinthians: © Know ye not that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit, which is in you, which ye have from 
God?” (1 Cor. vi., 19). Frequently also he closes his letters 
with the request, © Salute every saint in Christ Jesus,” add- 
ing, © All the saints salute you.” It would be easy to multi- 
ply quotations, proving that in the Apostolic age the unifying 
power of the Kingdom of Heaven was God-consciousness, 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. 

The same was true, in great measure, in the age of the 
Apostolic Fathers. St. Clement of Rome, writing to the 
Corinthian Church about the year 100 A.D., describes its 
condition a short time before, in these words: 


«Ye were all lowly in mind and free from arrogance, yield- 
ing rather than claiming submission, and content with the 
provisions which God supplieth. And giving heed to His 
words, ye laid them updiligently in your hearts, and His suffer- 
ings were before your eyes. Thus a profound and rich peace 
was given unto all, and an insatiable desire of doing good. 
An abundant outpouring also of the Holy Spirit fell upon all ; 
and, being full of holy counsel, in excellent zeal and with 
pious confidence ye stretched out your hands to Almighty 
God, supplicating Him to be propitious if unwillingly ye had 


* Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., II, 4, I. 
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committed any sin. Ye had conflict day and night for all the 
brotherhood, that the number of His elect might be saved, 
with fearfulness and intentness of mind. Ye were sincere and 
simple and free from malice one toward another. Every sedi- 
tion and every schism was abominable to you. Ye mourned 
over the transgressions of your neighbors: ye judged therr 
Shortcomings to be your own. Ye repented not of any well-do- 
ing, but were ready unto every good work. Being adorned 
with a most virtuous and honorable life, ye performed all your 
duties in the fear of Him. The commandments and the ordi- 
nances of the Lord were written on the tables of your 
hearts.” ” 


Here we see clearly, not only what constituted the 
unity of the Kingdom of Heaven, but also what were the 
results of that unity in the outward life and conversation. 
«Ye judged their shortcomings to be your own.” These 
Simple words tell the whole story. The unity wrought by 
the presence of the Holy Spirit was such that each member 
of the kingdom felt his brother's frailties as his own. That 


is the Christian $pirit. 


In the inimitable Zpzsti/e to Diognetus, written probably 
about A.D. 150, we read: 


« Marvel not that a man can be an imitator of God. 
He can, if God willeth it. For happiness consisteth not in 
lordship over one's neighbors, nor in desiring to have more 
than weaker men, nor in possessing wealth and using force 
to superiors; neither can any one imitate God in these 
matters ; nay, these lie outside His greatness. But who- 
Soever taketh upon himself the burden of his neighbor, 
whosoever desireth to benefit one that is worse off in that in 
which he himself is superior, - whosoever by supplying to 


those that are in want possessions which he received from - 


God, becomes a god to those who receive them from him ; 
he is an imitator of God. Then, though thou art placed on 
earth, thou shalt behold that God maketh commonwealth 
in heaven ; then $shalt thou begin to declare the mysteries of 
God.” * 


Here we see that the unity wrought by the Holy Spirit, 
not only made men act like God, but also revealed to 


1 Clement, Z#pist. to the Corinthians, ii. 
8 Epi. to Diognetus, Xx. 
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them the mysteries of God, manifested in them a divine 
consciousness. To know, to love, to act as God, and in 
God, that is the Kingdom of Heaven which Christ came to 
establish, and of which he was the first citizen. 

I have dwelt at some length upon this question of the 
nature of the unity of the Kingdom of Heaven, because I 
could see no other way of discovering the kind of unity 
which the Church ought to strive for. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, then, is held together by a God-consciousness, 
revealing to men the mysteries of God, prompting them to 
love God with their whole being, and their neighbors as 
themselves, and to lose themselves in an absorbing passion 
for doing His will. We may now ask: What outward 
organization will the members of the Kingdom of Heaven 
adopt in order to recruit citizens for that kingdom ? in other 
words, what will be the form of the Church? Will it be 
Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, Papacy, Methodism, Quaker- 
ism, or what ? 

If we have understood the nature of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, we $hall have no difficulty in answering this ques- 
tion. We $hall say: The $pirit that animates the Kingdom 
of Heaven is bound to no one form of organization ; but 
whatever form pure love to God and man may at any time 
sSuggest, that is, for that time and place, the appropriate 
outward form of the Kingdom of Heaven. Every form 
Suggested by aught else is spurious. There is probably not 
one among the forms mentioned but has had, or has, its 
justification. If it be said that we ought to be guided by 
the example of the Apostles and early Christians, we may 
reply : Their example is valid for us in $0 far as, in organiz- 
ing themselves for the work of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
they were guided by the Holy Spirit, which takes account 
of times and places; not one step further. Other times 
and other places demand other forms, and these the Holy 
Spirit is ever ready to suggest. 

By thus makink a clear distinction between the Kingdom 
of Heaven and the Church, we are enabled to see how, 
while the former can never lose its unity, the latter may 
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very well consist of numerous parts, differently organized 
to suit different circumstances. These parts must, of course, 
all be animated by the same s$pirit, and work toward the 
Same end; but they need not have any other common 
bond. This common s$pirit and aim will sufftice to make 

' them love and work in harmony and brotherly love. We 
must, indeed, confess that this harmony and this love have 
rarely, if ever, embraced the entire Church ; and this brings 
us to our second consideration. 


& 


IL. —THE CAUSES WHICH DESTROYED THE UNITY OF THE 
| CHURCH. 


p— 


The true unity of the Church is unity of spirit. This 
Spirit is the Holy Spirit, the God-consciousness, expressing 
itself in Faith, Hope, and Love, to the complete discom- 
fiture of self and all its manifestations. We may express 
this otherwise by saying that the Church finds its ideal 
unity in the Kingdom of Heaven, which it secks to realize 
by bringing all men under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
- If, now, we look back upon the history of the Church, we 
Shall readily see, I think, that the cause of her disruption 
has been the presence in her of a spirit directly opposed to 
the Holy Spirit. This is none other than the © prince of 
this world,” the spirit of worldliness, working for worldly 
ends, which has expressed itself chiefly in three forms, the 
opposites of Faith, Hope, and Love, viz., Rationalism, 
Materialism, and Selfishness. Let us consider these in 
their order. 

Rationalism is the earthly counterpart of the heavenly 
faith, Faith is that faculty of the Holy Spirit whereby 
the invisible world, the Kingdom of Heaven, is founded 
and realized in us, whereby the individual soul is brought 
into the communion of the saints and animated with the 
life of God. In that world, reason is absolutely powerless 
and blind, just as sense is in the world of reason. The 
world of reason is a world of forms or objective concepts ; 
the world of faith is a world of subjects. As we advance 
in the former, we 4now more; as we advance in the latter, 
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we are more. St. Paul expresses the difference very clearly, 
when he gays: © We walk by faith, and not by form” (81, 
concept). Now, when reason tried to perform the function 
of faith, and to intrude its forms into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, these came back to it as empty phantoms or 
idols (£!5w\a); and, when it tried to fix these in permanent 
forms of speech, it created dogmas and creecs, which have 
been one fertile source of schism and unbrotherliness in the 
Church. But it will be said that dogmas and creeds were a 
necessity, in order to hold the Church together. The an- 
swer is, that they were a necessity only when the Church 
had lost her true bond of union, the Holy Spirit, manifest- 
ing itself as Faith, Hope, and Love. Again it will be replied: 
Granting that the true unity of the Church is the Holy 
Spirit, she $till required certain common definite beliefs, 
which had to be formulated, and thus came to be dogmas. 
I think Jesus fully anticipated this objection when he s$aid : 
« My teaching is not mine, but his that sent me. If any 
man willeth to do his will, he shall know of the teaching 
whether it be of God” (John vii., 16, 17). This means 
clearly that, if any man be possessed with the Holy Spirit, 
he will require no dogmas either for himself or for others. 
He will know and teach by living. This, it seems to me, 
was the very essential characteristic of the Christian posi- 
tion. Christians lived by faith from within, not by knowl- 
edge from without. Their knowledge was personal 
experience of the Holy Spirit, and they needed no other. 
What creed they had was summed up in the declaration of 
St. Peter : © Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God ” 
(Matt. xvi., 16),—a creed which Jesus declared had been im- 
parted by a direct divine revelation, and which he made the 
foundation-rock of his Church. Had the Christians con- 
tented themselves with this creed, and lived the life of the 
Holy Spirit, they would never, we may be assured, have 
been rent by schisms. If we $study the history of the 
Church in the early centuries, we $shall see that all the 
divisions in her were due to attempts to enlarge and de- 
fine this creed, and that these attempts on the part of the 
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reason marked a gradual decline of the efficacy of the Holy 
Spirit, of faith, and of the divine life of the Church. 

But along with the decay of faith, and the growth of 
creed-making rationalism, went a decay of hope and a growth 
of materialism. Hope is that imperfect, anticipatory enjoy- 
ment of the spiritual things of the Kingdom of Heaven 
which is possible in this life. The heart that is filled with 
this hope cares but little for the things of this world, using 
them merely as means, never as ends. So long as this hope 
was a living thing among the Christians, they regarded the 
. property of each as the property of all, and exercised the 
largest hospitality and charity. Recognizing that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive, to serve than to be served, 
they considered it a privilege to be able to help those that 
were more needy than themselves. For a time they even 
werrf. s0 far as to practise communism, but s0on abandoned 
'it, nd doubt for good reasons. This disregard of worldly 
—__ followed naturally from the conviction that for every 
Saint there was treasure laid up in heaven, —treasure which 
could be neither corrupted, devoured, nor stolen. But no 
Sooner did this conviction, which was the work of the Holy 

Spirit, begin to fade away, than the things of the world 
| began to resume their importance, and the question of prop- 
erty to divide brother from brother. And not only the 
question of property, but also those of honor and position- 
Service, which was the title to honor in the Kingdom of 
Heaven, gave place to mastership, the title prevailing in the 
kingdom of this world. In fact, the Church gradually be- 
came worldly, and worldliness is the deadly foe of the Holy 
Spirit, © Friendship with the world is enmity with God ” 
(James iv., 4). When, finally, the Church was united to the 
empire, and posts in the Church were accompanied with 
worldly emoluments and dignities, the process was complete, 
and Antichrist had triumphed. 

When Faith and Hope gave way to Rationalism and 
Materialism, it was no wonder that Love was replaced by 
Selfischness. The Love inspired by the Holy Spirit is a 
sense of the unity of all men with each other and with God in 
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the Holy Spirit. It is redemption and blessedness. In this 
world it takes, for the most part, the form of love for one's 
fellow-men, a love which involves complete and unquestion- 
ing self-sacrifice. It is the love which makes martyrs. So 
long as it was alive in the Church, and men regarded not 
their own lives, if they could but bring their brethren under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit, she was irresistible. Im- 
perial Rome fought with her in vain. But the day came 
when this love died out, and its place was taken by the 
Spirit of selfishness, which revealed itself as pride, envy, 
hatred, and wrath, setting man against man, sect against 
sect, and church against church, until what was intended to 
be a Kingdom of Heaven became more like a kingdom of 
hell. There can hardly be any doubt that the Church 
would have gone to pieces in the fourth century, had it not 
been held together and crystallized through its connection 
with the Empire, which suppressed heresy by main force. 

If we follow the divisions that have taken place in the 
Church since then, we $hall easily see that they have all 
arisen from the three causes which I have enumerated, — 
from Rationalism, Materialism, and Selfishness, in one word, 
from the withdrawal of the Holy Spirit, which is its life. 

The first great schism in the Christian body was that be- 
tween the Greek and Latin churches. That this was due 
to rationalism, attempting to define dogma, to a conflict for 
worldly superiority, and to a lamentable want of charity, 
there can be no question. In the end the difficulties clus- 
tered round a single question—the procession of the Holy 
Spirit. The Franks had compelled the Latin Church to 
erect the double procession into a dogma, and 'the Greek 
Church refused to follow her. The contention regarding 
this matter lasted for several hundred years, and finally 
broke the Church into two parts, each of which goes its own 
way, and regards the other as heretical. 

The $second great schism was that due to the Protestant 
Reformation. It is not necessary to say what party or 
parties were to blame for this. That it was due to the 
causes named, and to none other, is only too obvious. 
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When it was over, the Christian Church was broken up into 
three great divisions—the Greek Church, the Roman Church, 
and the Protestant Church ; and the last again into three 
sSubdivisions—the Lutheran, the Reformed, and the Angli- 
can ; and these again into a number of smaller sects. Of 
all these parts the only one that maintained itself in com- 
plete independence of the civil power was the Roman 
Church. Indeed, one of the worst effects of schism in the 
Church has at all times been, that the schismatic fragments 
have fallen under the control of the State, and become 
worldly.« Here, as everywhere, disunion has been weak- 


'ness. It was disunion that brought the whole Church 


under the control of the Empire in the fourth century ; it 
was disunion that brought the Greek and Protestant 
churches under the control of the State in the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Owing to a lucky combination of 
circumstances and the energy of a few good popes, the 
whole Church was enabled to reassert its independence 
previous to the great schisms ; but no sooner did these take 
place than the separated parts again fell back into a state 
of bondage. It is to a rebellion against this bondage that 
many of the smaller sects in the Greek, Reformed, and An- 
glican churches owe their existence. Only in America does 
there exist an entire separation between Church and State. 


ITI.—-THE POSSIBLE MEANS FOR THE REMOVAL OF THE 
CAUSES WHICH HAVE DESTROYED CHURCH UNITY. 


Before proceeding to consider these means, we shall 
perhaps do well to cast a glance at the comparative size of 
the different divisions of the Church. According to the 
latest statistics, the Christian Church numbers 429, 391,500 


adherents. Of these, about 215,938,500 belong to the 


Roman Church; about 130,329,000 to the Protestant, and 
about _— to the Greek, while some 9,000,000 belong 
to Asiaticand African churches not included in the great 
divisions. If we omit the last, we find that fully one 
half of Christendom belongs to the Roman communion, 
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while of the other half, three fifths are Protestant, and two 
fifths Greek. We may add that about two thirds of the 


human race still stand outside of the Christian Church, 


while of the third which stands inside, a very large propor- 
tion is only nominally Christian. 

These simple facts suggest two important reflections, 
e.g., firs, that the christianization of the world has hardly 
done more than made a good beginning ; and, Second, that 
any attempt to reunite the fragments of the Church has to 
reckon, above all, with the Roman division. Let all the 
other parts unite without this, and half of Christendom will 
Still be outside the union. Nay, more, the part outside will 
be just the one that can most fairly claim to be the trunk 
of the Church, the others being severed branches; so that, 
even if these should unite, they would be but an assemblage 
of branches without a trunk. It is to the sense of this fact 
that the Roman Church owes that feeling of security and 
Superiority which\enables her to Say virtually to the other 
churches : *I am the Church; ye are rebellious children.” 
No other church can do the same. The Greek Church 
may indeed claim an antiquity equal to that of the 
Roman, and Protestant sects may claim that their Chris- 


tianity comes nearer to the primitive type than that of. 


either; but all this is nothing to the point, unless it 
can be shown that the beliefs and organization of the 
Church were intended to be exempt from the otherwise 
universal law of development. And this cannot be 
Shown. On the contrary, if the Holy Spirit be really 
present in the Church, we must expect that she will be led 
from truth to truth, and to ever more perfect forms of 
organization—that is, to an ever more perfect unity. 

It is obvious where these reflections lead us—to this 
namely: The union of Christendom, if it -is ever to be 
accomplished, must, in the last resort, mean the return of 
all the severed churches.to the Roman communion. How 
this is to be brought about is, therefore, the question before 
us. I am aware that the bare notion of such a return is still 
Shocking to a great many people; so shocking, indeed, that 
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they will not even consider it for a moment. But the num- 
ber of these is now not so great, proportionally, as it once 
was, and it is yearly diminishing. And it must diminish in 
? proportion as the different sections of the Church come to 
#1 understand each other and to realize what Christianity ? 
essentially is and demands. In fact, the two prime condi- 
tions for the restoration of Christian unity are (1) the growth 
of mutual understanding between the sundered parts of the 
Church, and (2) a true comprehension of Christianity. And 
these will and must, necessarily, go hand in hand. 

As to the former of these conditions: While the differ- 
ent sections of the Protestant Church are visibly coming | 
into closer sympathy, and in many cases openly de- 
manding corporate unity (a most encouraging $symp- 
tom !), there still exists between the three great divisions 
of the Church an amount of misunderstanding and un- 
charitableness that is truly surprising, and almost inex- 
cusable. Not only does each consider the others heretical 
(which is intelligible enough), but each is wont to accuse 
the others of bad faith, and not seldom of immorality. 
If the recent attacks by Roman Catholics upon the | 
private character of Luther show what blindness and 
rancor still -linger on that side, the wholesale charges 
levelled by Protestants at the Roman Church are equally | 
discreditable. Mr. Gore, the principal of the Pusey House | 
in Oxford, a very pious and able man, representing a con- 
siderable section of the Anglican Church, permits himself 
to say that * the whole of modern Roman literature has 
0 become saturated with a spirit of unfaithfulness to history 
: | and to fact,” and many similar things equally unfair and 
uncharitable. And within a few days I have heard a very 
cultivated and liberal Protestant declare that © Roman 
Catholicism is an immoral religion.” Tt is needless to say 
that, while this spirit continues, no Christian unity is pos- 
Sible. The Holy Spirit will not dwell with uncharity. 
| I am convinced that much of the alienation prevailing 
between the sections of the Church is due to absolute igno- 
rance, which, again, comes from the failure on the part of 
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each to study the others' position. Let me cite a striking 
example of such failure, The philosophy of the Roman 
Church is scholasticism, and especially the scholasticism of 
Thomas Aquinas. Now, in all the Protestant universities 
of Germany there is not offered, at the present day, a single 
course in scholasticism,* and I am inclined to believe that 
the same thing is true of American universities, and even of 
theological seminaries. The truth is, that Protestant theo- 
logians, as a rule, know little or nothing of Catholic philos- 
ophy and theology. While this condition of things lasts, 
it is vain to expect that the Roman and Protestant churches 
will ever come to a mutual understanding. It is but fair to 
s$ay that Roman Catholics know much more about Protestant 
philosophy than Protestants know about Roman Catholic 
philosophy. 

As to the second condition of Church unity—a true and 
ever deepening comprehension of Christianity—we have 
good reason for hope. This comprehension demands the 
whole human being, head, heart, and will, especially the last. 
As to head-comprehension, it seems to me that this is 
being greatly advanced by modern criticism and research, 
which, while they are clearing away many old beliefs, are 
thereby only bringing out into clearer relief the majesty and 
unity of the divine plan, and connecting it with the whole 
course of evolution, as its spirit and consummation. We 
are slowly coming to sce that the history of nature finds its 
meaning only in the history of grace, the individualism of 
civil society only in the unity of the Church, animated by 
the Holy Spirit. And alongside this head-comprehension 
of Christianity goes a certain amount of heart-comprehen- 
Sion, in the form of humanity and charity. This charity, to 
be sure, is, to a very large extent, formal and material, rarely 
rising to the Christian standard ; but it is a promise of bet- 
ter things, of the true love or charity of which St. Paul 
Speaks: © If I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and if 
I give my body to be burnt, but have not love, it profiteth 


" See an article on 7he Present Condition of German Universities, in the 
first number of 7khe Educational Review, pp. 28 599. 
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me nothing.” We are very far from any such attitude as 
this, so far, indeed, that we can hardly comprehend it, or 
even s8ympathize with it; but, after all, the giving of our 
goods for love's sake is the first step toward giving our 
bodies, and, finally, our souls. Before we can do this, we 
must rise to a will-comprehension of Christianity, of all 
things the most difficult and the most rare. Christianity, 
as I have said, is primarily and specially addressed to the 
will. It finds its chief and full realization in the manifesta- 
tions of the will—Faith, Hope, and Love. It is through these 
that the Kingdom of Heaven is realized. Only the man who 
can $ay in every thought, word, and deed: © Not my will, 
but thine be done,” fully comprehends the meaning of Chris- 
tianity, or enters, as a saint, into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
From what has been said, we may draw, I think, this con- 
clusion : The different sections of the Church will never 
unite until they learn mutually to understand and sympa- 
thize with each other, and they can never do this except on 
the basis of a clear comprehension, with head, heart, and 
will, of what Christianity is; in other words, until they are 
made one by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Unfortu- 
nately, this conclusion is merely formal, and leaves unan- 
sSwered the- all-important practical question : © How shall 
the churches be made to comprehend the meaning of 
Christianity, with head, heart, and will? But even this 
question does not seem to me difficult to answer. I should 
Say : © Through organizations for Christian study, and or- 
ganizations for Christian work.” The first will instruct the 
head; the second will train the heart and the will. I be- 
lieve the establishment of such organizations will be the 
first important step toward Christian unity. And this leads 
me to consider for a moment the nature of the efforts that 
have been made in the past to restore Christian unity. I 
need not repeat the history of these efforts. It is sufficient 
to know that their aim was to bring about unity on a basis 
of common dogma or belief. Now, I believe that this was 
an exact inversion of the true mode of procedure, and that 
all future efforts must set out from the other end, aiming 
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first at a unity for study and work, and trusting that this 
will ultimately lead, as surely it must lead, to a unity of 
belief. * If any man willeth to do his will, he shall know 
of the teaching, whether it be of God.” All Christian belief, 
worthy of the name, must rest on a basis of Christian action, 
guided by Christian knowledge and Christian experience. 

The first step, then, toward restoring Christian unity will 
be the establishment of super-denominational schools for 
Christian study. Such schools ought to flourish in every 
city, town, and village, and to command the co-operation 
of all scholars thoroughly versed in Christian doctrine and 
history, and in the results of recent discoveries and criti- 
cisms. These must not content themselves with any mere 
catechism or homily instruction, but must treat Christianity 
profoundly, as the most momentous fact in history. The 
Old Testament, the New Testament, the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers, of the Church Fathers, of the School 
men, of the Mystics, of the Reformers, of the Protestant 
divines, of the modern Roman Catholic theologians, of the 
founders of sects, and even of heretics, must be carefully 
Studied in their proper connection, and in the light of his- 
tory. We can know what Christianity is, only by knowing 
what it has been. Indeed, in a very profound sense, 
Christianity is a history. 

It is encouraging to observe that in recent years consid- 
erable advance has been made toward a thorough and 
general study of Christianity, with the result that religion is 


yearly claiming a larger and larger share of public attention, 


and is even coming to compete with base-ball and horse- 
racing for space in our daily newspapers. But there is still 
much left for those who are in earnest about Christian 
unity to do. 

The second $tep toward Christian union wilt be the estab- 
lishment of super-denominational organizations for Christian 
work, perhaps in connection with the schools for Christian 
Study. By Christian work I do not mean merely charity in 


the modern beggarly sense, but all work whose aim is man's. 


Spiritual welfare, whether here or hereafter. All such work 
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is Christian work, and friendly co-operation in such work is 
eminently Christian. A first step toward such organization 
we find in the © Associated Charities "' of some of our great 
cities. These are certainly excellent, as far as they go, but 
their scope is too narrow, and cripples them even within 
the limits which they set themselves. They offer too re- 
stricted a field for the training of heart and will to Christian 
perfection. What we need is a complex of organizations, 
having for its aim the realization of the Christian ideal of 
life, with its piety, its simplicity, its purity, its unworld- 
liness, its power of self-sacrifice, its patience, its faith, its 
hope, its love. I believe there is nothing so necessary at 
this moment, nothing that would be productive of such 
extensive good, as the establishment of such organizations ; 
and I see no reason why any section of the Christian 
Church, whatever its creed, should refuse to take part in 
them. It would not, I believe, be difficult ro draw up for 
such an organization a programme to which no body of 
Christians could object on conscientious grounds. 

Were these two institutions established and successfully 
carried on, they could hardly fail, it seems to me, to lead 
ultimately to the restoration of Christian unity. Indeed, 
I cannot imagine such unity being reached in any other 
way. A mere formal unity of creed, resting upon no pro- 
found Christian knowledge and no Christian ideal of life, 
would be utterly formal and hypocritical. On the contrary, 
let men and women study Christianity together, and pursue 
together the Christian type of life, and they must of neces- 
Sity come at last to see the object of their study and of 
their endeavor in the same light. Their community in 
knowledge and in aim will enable them to understand each 
other, will bring them into spiritual sympathy with each 
other, and will dispose their hearts in such a way that the 
Holy Spirit will descend into them and guide them into all 
truth, and into the Kingdom of Heaven, wherein alone is 
complete Christian unity. 
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THE BULLS DISTRIBUTING AMERICA. 


By Rev. JOHN GORDON, D.D., 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Theological Seminary, Omaha, Neb. 


When Columbus anchored in the Tagus River, March 5, 
1493, he precipitated on Europe one of the most difficult 
questions with which the mind of man has ever grappled. 
It was this: By what title should the New World be held ? 
The Catholic sovereigns Ferdinand and Isabella determined 
to hold what their Admiral had discovered. But the Spanish 
lawyers found great difficulty in proving their title under 
the Roman law, which alone would be accepted as conclu- 
Sive by the other powers, because it did not recognize the 
right of discovery.” The Roman law recognized the acqui- 
Sition of property through the operation of either the us 
gentium or the jus ciile” Under the jus gentium, 
which alone was applicable in this case, property could be 
acquired : 1st, by occupation, occupatio; 2d, by natural 
increase, as land formed by seas or rivers, access:o; 3d, by 
transfer, traditto. The only doctrine suitable to the pur- 
poses of Spain was that of * occupation,” which some eminent 
Roman lawyers incorporated not in the us gentimim but in 
the jus nature, as affirming a natural right. 

The doctrine was that every © thing ”” had or should have 
an owner. Therefore a res nul/{ius belonged to the first man 
who found it. But when the publicists attempted to apply 
a principle intended to give title to a lost piece of money 
or jewel to the acquisition of a continent, they could not 


| Kent, Commentaries, iii., 492. 

7 Phillimore, /rternational Law, i., 240. 

* Maine, Ancient Law, 3d Amer, ed., 219, 241. 
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satisfy themselves that such an expansion would be accepted 
by the other powers. International law, then as now, rec- 
ognized only three ways of acquiring title to a country *: 
Ist, by occupation; 2d, by treaty and convention; 3d, by 
conquest. As only by a stretch of imagination could they 
claim a continent from the occupation and conquest of parts 
of a few islands on its eastern coast, they turned to the 
canon law, then an integrai part of the jurisprudence of 
Christendom, to strengthen the claim already advanced 
under the jus gentium. 

I shall only dwell upon so much of the canon law as bears 
upon the right of the Roman See to deed countries to sov- 
ereign princes. As a result of a series of deliverances, of 
which the most important were the bull /z Cena Domini, of 
disputed date, and the following decretals, that of Innocent 
III., A.D. 1202, called Venerabilene ; those of Boniface VIIL., 
1302, beginning *f Ausculta Fili ” and © Unam sanctam *"'; that 
of Clement V., 1311, the first words of which are © Romani 
Principes,” and that of John XXI1T., 1322, known as De Con- 
Suetudine, the right of the Roman See was s0 generally ad- 
mitted that the distinguished Portuguese canon lawyer of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, Barbosa, held that the 
donations made by the Supreme Pontiff to Spain and Por- 
tugal were entirely legitimate acts of Roman supremacy.* 

The canon law was $0 clear on the right of the Roman 
See in such cases- that in 1344, when the Canaries were re- 
discovered, Clement VI. conferred the sovereignty of those 
islands upon Don Luis de la Cerda, Count of Clermont, 
great-grandson-of Don Alonzo the Wise, of Castile. When 
the great Prince Henry of Portugal was prosecuting his 
maritime enterprises, in response to appeals made to Rome, 
Martin IV. in 1441 granted to Portugal all the infidel coun- 
tries their ships should discover and conquer from Cape 
Bojador to the Indies; and January 8, 1454, Nicholas V. 
granted the empire of Guinea to Portugal, and forbade all 
other nations to prosecute conquests in that country. It 


1 Grotius, 1. ii., c. ix., Sec. II, p. 228, 
? Phillimore, /uternational Law, ii., 325. 
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will be seen, then, that while the doctrines of international 
law were not explicit as to the means of securing title to 
America, the canon law then in force everywhere in Europe 
vested the title of all the world in the Sacred Chair; and 
that furthermore the custom of both Spain and Portugal, 
as determined in the cases of the Canaries, the Cape Verde 
Islands, the Azores, Madeira, and the coast of Africa, was 
to fortify their positions by securing deeds to newly dis- 
covered territory from the representative of Peter. The 
Catholic world had accepted the position taken by Gregory 
VII. in his bull excommunicating Henry IV.: * Come now, 
I pray you, O most mighty princes (Ss. Peter and Paul), 
that all the world may know that if you are able to bind and 
loose in heaven, you are able on earth to take away or give, 
to each according to his merits, empires, kingdoms, duchies, 
marquisates, counties, and the possessions of all men.” 

So when Columbus appeared, Ferdinand and Isabella lost 
no time in sending an embassy to Rome, praying the Su- 
preme Pontiff to grant them the islands and mainlands 
discovered and to be discovered, but insinuating in the com- 
munication that many learned men considered their title 
already good. It is to be regretted that the archives of 
Rome are not open to the historian, as it is probable they 
could throw much light upon the negotiations of Castile 
and Arragon with the Roman See, then occupied by Alex- 
ander VI., a Spaniard by birth, and thoroughly Spanish in 
his sympathies. The result of these negotiations was the 
publication of three bulls, the first dated May 3, 1493, an- 
other issued the next day, May 4th, and a third, called 
Bula de Extension y Donacion Apostolica de las Inatas, 
published September 26th, of the same year. These bulls 
were confirmed by Pope Julius in 1506. 

They are not easy of access, that of May 4th alone being 
printed in the Bul/laria Romana. It is reprinted in Nava- 
rette,' in Peter Martyr, and in other old works. That of 
May 3d can be found in Mufioz,* and the letter which 


| Navarette, Coleccion de los Viages, etc., Madrid, 1825, 5gg., 5 vols. 
1 Mufioz, Historia del Nuevo Mondo. 
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Alexander VI. sent with the bulls to his nuncio at the 
court of Spain has been reprinted by Harrisse. 

The first, called the Bull of Concess:ion, makes © a perpetual 
gift of the islands and mainlands discovered by our dear son 
Christopher Columbus to the Kings of Castile and Leon,” 
with such rights and privileges as those granted by the 
popes to the kings of Portugal. It omits however the clause 
inserted in the sixth and eighth paragraphs of that of May 
4th, and designed to keep the peace between Spain and 
Portugal by drawing a line of demarcation one hundred 
leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands,* The 
third, called the Bul/ of Extenston, included in the grant 
already made all discoveries made by the Spaniards in the 
East Indies of territory not at the time in the possession of 
Christian monarchs.* 

That of May 4th, called the Bull of Demarcation, which is 
the most important, beginning with the words © Insulz Novi 
Orbis,” after greeting the Catholic kings, speaks with appro- 
bation of the spread of the Catholic faith and the subjection 
of barbarous nations, and in particular of the recent con- 
quest of Granada. It mentions information received at the 
Chair of Peter of the great enterprise undertaken by the 
Catholic kings, in prosecuting which neither labor nor 
expense nor peril was s$spared, and blood was $shed, and 
declares it deserving of honor that this pious and praise- 
worthy enterprise was undertaken for the glory of God, and 
the propagation of the Catholic faith. It approves this 
effort to find remote and unknown islands and mainlands, 
and attributes it to the good pleasure of God that our dear 
son Christopher Columbus, a man highly commended and 


1 Harrisse, Bib/. Amey. Vet. Additions. 

? After the words © Versus Indiem " supply ** omnes insulas et terras firmas 
inventas et inveniendas, detectus et detegendas versus Occidentem & Meridiem, 
fabricando & construendo lineam a Polo Arctico ad Polum Antarcticum, sive 
terre firmae & insula inventz & inveniende sint versus Indiem aut versus 
aliquam quamcunque partem, quz lina distet a qualibet insulam, que vulgari- 
ter nuncupanter de los Azores y capo verde centem leucis versus Occidentem & 
Meridiem, ”' 
 Winsor, Christopher Columbus, 305. 
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fit for $0 great an undertaking, with other similar men, had 
with great toil and peril, and at great expense, sought 
remote and unknown countries in waters not before 
navigated. 

It affirms that he, by the aid of God, discovered certain 
remote islands and continents inhabited by many peaceable 
nations, which seemed ready to believe in God and embrace 
the Catholic faith, and receive instruction in good conduct, 
and asserts that the said Christopher Columbus already has 
a castle in one of the islands in which other Christian men 
live with him, and that the inhabitants have asked him to 
build castles in other islands. 

In these islands gold, spices, and many other valuable 
articles are found. 

Wherefore the Catholic kings should use all diligence to 
bring the natives and inhabitants to a knowledge of the 
Divine clemency. We highly commend your pious and 
laudable proposition, and desire that you carry the name of 
Christ into those parts, and charge you that you let neither 
perils nor toils deter you from your pious intention of in- 
ducing the natives and inhabitants to receive the Christian 
religion, but prosecute it with a firm hope and reliance that 
the Omnipotent God will bring that which has been con- 
ceived to a happy end. 

As in large affairs the Apostolic Office gives of grace, not 
on account of the urgency of the petition, but from a proper 
motive and of pure liberality and certain knowledge, and 
out of the fulness of the Apostolic power, therefore by the 
authority which the Omnipotent God has granted to the 
Blessed Peter and to the Vicarate which we administer in 
the earth, we give and assign in perpetuity to you, your 
heirs and successors, all islands or mainlands found or to be 
found, discovered or to be discovered, towards the west and 
South of a line drawn from pole to pole one hundred leagues 
from the Azores or Cape Verde Islands, and not actually 
possessed by Christian kings and princes on the day of the 
nativity of our Lord last past, as many as are found by 
your messengers and captains, with their lordships, states, 
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fortified places, countries, and towns, with all rights and 
jurisdictions pertaining thereto. 

We command you to send out with all due diligence just 
and God-fearing men, learned, and expert, to instruct the 
natives and inhabitants in the Catholic faith and good 
morals. 

The penalty of excommunication $hall lie upon any per- 
sons of any state, or condition, or royalty, who for any 
purpose shall enter this proscribed district without special 
license from you or your heirs. 

Such in substance is the famous bull which distributed 
half of the globe. As a whole it is intelligible. Two ex- 
pressions only have given rise to controversy, viz., © qualibet 
insulam ”” and © Occidentem et Meridiem.” Much specula- 
tion has arisen over the reasons of the location of the line of 
demarcation. This was made the subject of an interesting 
inquiry by Humboldt, to whom it occurred that it was 
probably the line of © no variation ©” of the magnetic needle, 
noticed by Columbus on the outward voyage, which he 
found was crossed September 13, 1492, in lat. 28”, long. 30*, 
15”, about 3* west of the Isle de Flores.” 

As might have been expected, a line of demarcation drawn 
for geographical reasons did not prove satisfactory. Nego- 
tiations between Portugal and Spain resulted in the treaty 
of Tordesillas, June 7, 1494, which modified the bull by 
removing the line 370 leagues west of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, and the signatory powers bound themselves to 
respect the bull as thus modified. This line of 1494, when 
extended past the poles to the antipodes, gave Portugal a 
claim to Brazil, the Moluccas, the Philippines, and half of 
New Guinea. 

The early discoverers published the bull wherever they 
went. One of them actually made proclamation to the 
Indians as follows: ©I, Alonzo de Ojeda, servant of the 
very high and powerful Kings of Castile and Leon, notify 
and make known to you the following things.” Then he 


| Humboldt, Zxamen Critique, iii., 44-52 (note). CY. Oscar Peschel, Die 
Theilung der Erde unter Pabst Alexader VI. und Fulius [7., Leiptig, 1871. 
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Spoke of the creation, the dispersion, asserted that S. Peter 
was given charge of these races, and that his seat was estab- 
lished in Rome as the fittest place for governing the world, 
and informed them of certain papers, which the Indians 
could see if they liked, whereby a pope gave the Catholic 
Sovereigns the Western islands and continents. © Where- 
fore I entreat and command you that after taking due time 
to consider this, you acknowledge the church as the sov- 
ercign lady of the world and the Pope in her name, and his 
majesty in his place as Lord of these isles and this con- 
tinent.” But the Reformation was brewing, kings no longer 
bowed to the will of the popes as did Henry IV. at Canossa. 
The consequences of excommunication became less serious. 
The canon law gradually fell into desuetude. The bull, 
which two centuries earlier would have been final, was not 
accepted as conclusive. 

The power of Alexander VI. to thus distribute America 
was admitted by Portugal and Spain alone, and that not 
without much controversy, especially over the Moluccas, 
which the Portuguese discovered in 1511. Finally in 1529, 
Charles V. needing money for his Italian enterprises, Spain 
by the treaty of Saragossa ceded her rights to the Moluccas 
in consideration of 350,000 ducats. Magellan circumnav- 
igating the globe discovered the Philippines in 1521, and 
because westward bound claimed them for the Spanish 
crown. To $ubstantiate the claim the map was put in evi- 
dence, but on it the Philippines were located twenty-five 
degrees from their true meridian. Eventually all parties 
acknowledged the rights respectively of Portugal to Brazil 
and the Moluccas and of Spain to the Philippines. But 
England, France, and Holland steadily denied the right of 
the pontiff to distribute America, and prosecuted their own 
discoveries as they saw fit. 

It will be remembered that Columbus, after the King of 
Portugal declined to undertake the enterprise, sent his 
brother Bartholomew to propose it to Henry VIL. of Eng- 
land. But Bartholomew fell into the hands of pirates, and 
when he landed was $0 destitute as to be unpresentable at 
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court. When finally he had earned money to procure suit- 
able clothing, and the King had agreed to undertake the 
enterprise, it was too late, for Christopher Columbus had 
had his memorable interview with Queen Isabella. Henry 
VII., however, only recognized the claims of Spain and | 
i Portugal $so far as they actually occupied the countries to 
= which they laid claim. Hakluyt, 1584, held that the King's 
| acceptance of Bartholomew Columbus' proposition gave 
him an equal right to make discoveries, and asserted *© the 
Popes gifte was of no more force than that whiche they 
mighte have chalenged by their former righte and interest 
of discoverie.” * In the debates of the House of Commons, 
1620-1621, the Spanish claims were ridiculed. Bentham 
almost alone of English writers eulogized the line of 
demarcation as producing less confusion than the attempt 
to hold a continent under the rules of Roman law.” Spain 
in her diplomatic intercourse gradually abandoned references 
to the bull. In her dispute with Great Britain in 1790 over 
Nootka Sound she based her claims upon priority of dis- 
covery and long possession, confirmed by the eighth article 
of the treaty of Utrecht.” Other powers imitated her 
example. The ukase of Alexander of Russia, 4-16 Septem- 
ber, 1821, claimed the coast of America from Bering | 
Strait to 51* north, on the ground of discovery, occupation, | 
and undisputed possession for more than half a century, and 
the United States prosecuted its claims to Oregon mainly on 
the ground of discovery, occupation, and the Spanish title. 

Modern diplomatists and publicists in England, France, 
Spain, Russia, Holland, and the United States ignore the 
bull and establish the title to America on the ground $0 
clearly stated by Vattel, of discovery and occupation." 

The distinctively American position is $stated authori- 
tatively by our great Chief-Justice Marshall * as follows : 
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! Hakluyt, Westerne Planting, ch. 18, 19. Cf. Bacon, Henry V11. 

7 Maine, Ancient Law 241. 

* Wheaton's /uternational Law, Lawrence's ed., 306, 307, 314. 

* Vattel, Zaw of Nations, 1. i., c. 18; sec, 207, 208. 

* Marshall, C.-J. Johnston vs. McIntosh, 8 Wheat., 543, 572, 579, $57. 
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* On the discovery of this immense continent the great na- 
tions of Europe were eager to appropriate to themselves s0 
much of it as they could respectively acquire. . . . It was 
necessary in order to avoid conflicting settlements and con- 
Sequent wars with each other to establish a principle which 
all should acknowledge as the law by which the right of 
acquisition should be regulated as between themselves. This 
principle was that discovery gave title to the government 
by whose subjects or by whose authority it was made against 
all European governments, which title might be consum- 
mated by possession. The exclusion of all other Europeans 
necessarily gave to the nation making the discovery the sole 
right of acquiring the soil from the natives. . . . The 
United States, then, have unequivocally acceded to the 
great and broad rule by which its civilized inhabitants now 
hold this country. They hold and assert in themselves the 
title by which it was acquired. They maintain, as all others 
have maintained, that discovery gave an exclusive right to 
extinguish the Indian title of occupancy either by purchase 
or by conquest.” | 
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THE CONFESSIONAL HISTORY OF THE EVAN- 
GELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


PAR DA A IR 1 


PRI i Wigur par 
»4# 


By Rev. JOHN NICUM, 
Pastor of St. John's Evangelical Lutheran Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
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i. The Planting of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in North 
America. 
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To the earliest Protestant communions which found a 
home upon the hospitable shores of North America belongs 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. As early as 1638 a col- 
ony, professing the Lutheran faith, arrived from Sweden. 
They purchased from the Indians a tract of land, lying in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and in the present State of Delaware, 
establiched a number of churches, built houses of worship, 
and were served by devout and liberally educated ministers. 

But even before the settlement of New Sweden, as this 
colony was called, Lutherans from Holland had come to 
the New Netherlands, notably to New Amsterdam. They 
were not allowed, however, to conduct divine service pub- 
licly in accordance with their religious convictions. Neither 
was the presence of a Lutheran clergyman, whose ministra- 
tions they could enjoy, permitted in the colony. It was not 
until 1664, when the English came into possession, that reli- 
gious liberty was accorded to the Lutherans as well as to all 
such churches which do not accept the articles of the Synod 
of Dort. Churches had been organized in New Amster- 
dam and Beverswycke (Albany), and the Lutheran consistory 
at Amsterdam sent a pastor, but the dominies of the Dutch 
congregation, Megapolensis, and his assistant, Drisius, pre- 
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vailed upon Stuyvesant, the Director-General, to return the 
Lutheran minister to Holland. 

It is s0mewhat strange that from the land of Luther no 
Lutheran colonists arrived until toward the close of the 
Seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
But when they did come, they came in great numbers. 
Thousands upon thousands poured into New York and 
Pennsylvania and spread into adjoining territory. We also 
find early settlements of German Lutherans in North and 
South Carolina, and the Ebenezer colony of the persecuted 
Salzburgers in Georgia. 


2. The Present Strength of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in North America and Her Divisions. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Church in this country now 
numbers more than $5,000 ministers, 8,700 congregations, 
and fully 1,300,000 communicant members.* For the edu- 
cation of her ministry the Lutheran Church maintains 23 
theological seminaries, of which 9 are predominantly Ger- 
man, 8 chiefly English, 3 Norwegian, 2 Danish, and 1 Swe- 
dish. Her ministers preach the Gospel not only in German 
and English and in the five Scandinavian languages (Danish, 
Swedish, Finnish, Norwegian, and Icelandic), but also in 
French, Bohemian, Slavonian, and Polonaise, as well as in 
the languages of one or two other nationalities. As the 


, T The report of the United States Census Office shows that in June, 1590, 
the Lutheran Church had 8,427 church organizations, 6,559 church edifices, 
with a seating capacity of 2,159,290, and valued at $34,218, 234, and 1,199,514 
communicant members. To the General Synod belonged 1,424 churches, 

© 1,322 edifices valued at $8,919, 170, and 164,640 communicants ; to the United 
Synod in the South 414 churches, 379 edifices, valued at $1,114,065, and 37,- 
457 communicants ; to the General Council 1,995 churches, 1,512 edifices, 
valued at $10,996, 786, and 317,145 communicants ; to the Synodical Confer- 
ence 1,934 churches, 1,531 edifices, valued at $7,804,313, and 357,153 commu- 
nicants ; and the balance to the twelve independent synods. But this report, 
we are informed, is not complete and final. Not only have a number of inde- 
pendent churches not yet reported, but the entire Wisconsin district of the 
German Synod of Iowa has here been omitted. The corrected returns will give 
the Lutheran Church in the United States, for June, 1890, $8,500 churches, 
6,600 church edifices, and 1,210,000 communicants. 
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composition of the membership of the Lutheran Church is so 
polyglot, it is but. natural to expect that there should be a 
number of divisions on the ground of language and national- 
ity. As the Lutheran churches are spread over the length 
and breadth of these United States, it becomes a matter of 
necessity to have further divisions for geographical reasons. 
And as the various synods differ in their acceptance of, and 
in their subscription to the confessions of the church, some 
holding a more liberal, others a more conservative position, 
whilst there are still others whose relation to the confessions 
is most rigid and extreme, it is evident that there must also 
be divisions on the basis of a greater or less degree of fidelity 
respecting the confessions. 

At the present time the Lutheran Church in this land has 
sixty-one synodical organizations, forty-nine of which are 
connected with four general bodies, whilst twelve maintain 
an independent position. 


3. The Confessions of the Lutheran Church. 


In her Symbolical Books the Lutheran Church assigns the 
chief place to those confessions which have been generally 
received by the Christian Church, to-wit : the Apostles', the 
Nicaeno-Constantinopolitan, and the Athanasian creeds. 
Among the six other confessional writings which she accepts, 
the Augsburg Confession is accorded the principal place. 
This confession was prepared in the name of the Protestant 
princes and theologians, was read at the diet of the empire 
held at Augsburg in 1530, and was solemnly delivered to 
the emperor as the creed of Luther and his followers. In it 
they gave an answer to every man that asked them a reason 
of the hope that was in them. The Apology of 1530 is a 
defence of the Augsburg Confession against the attacks 
made upon the latter by the Roman doctors in their Confu- 
tatio. The Larger and Smaller Catechisms (1529) were 
prepared by Luther for the instruction of the young and for 
the better information of an ignorant clergy. He is also 
the author of the Smalcald Articles, which were to be laid 
before a council that the Pope had promised to convene, 
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and to which the evangelical states had been invited. The 
Formula of Concord was prepared by several Lutheran 
theologians for the purpose of adjusting certain differences 
and misunderstandings that had arisen in the Lutheran 
Church. It was published in 1577.* All of these documents 


| are acknowledged and received as confessional writings and 


accorded confessional authority in nearly all the countries 
which-'accepted the Lutheran Reformation. These nine 

onfessional writings were published in 1580 under the title 
Book of Concord. The preface to this book bore the signa- 
tugſs of fifty-one princes and of the representatives of thirty- 


fave free cities. 


*«* The fundamental doctrine most largely asserted in 
them is, that we are justified before God not through 
any merit of our own, but by his tender mercy through 
faith in his son. The depravity of man is total in its ex- 
tent, and his will has no positive ability in the work of 
salvation, but has the negative ability of ceasing its resist- 
ance. Jesus Christ offered a proper, vicarious, propitiatory 
Sacrifice. Faith in Christ presupposes a true penitence. 
The renewed man co-works with the Spirit of God. Sancti- 
fication is progressive and never reaches absolute perfection 
in this life. The Holy Spirit works through the Word and 
the Sacraments, which only, in the proper sense, are means 
of grace. Both the Word and the Sacraments bring a posi- 
tive grace, which 1s offered to all who receive them out- 
wardly, and which is actually imparted to all who have faith 


to embrace it.” * 


The Lutheran Church believes that her confessions are 
Scriptural throughout, and that they do not contain a one- 
sided or partial statement of the divine truth. Christ, true 
God and true man, is the centre. He permeates the whole 


System. 


1 Krauth, Cons. Ref., 129. *©* As the church did but the more surely abide 
by the Apostles' Creed in setting forth the Nicene, and did but furnish fresh 
guarantee of her devotion to the Nicene in adopting the Athanasian, and gave 
reassurance of her fidelity to the three cecumenical creeds in accepting the 
Augsburg Confession—s0 in the body of symbols in the Book of Concord she 
reset her seal to the one old faith, amplified but not changed in the course of 


time.” 
? Krauth, Cons. Ref., 127. 
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4. The Relation of the Early Lutheran Church in America 
to these Confesstons. 


a. The Sweditsh Lutherans along the Delaware. — When in 
realization of the plans conceived by Gustavus Adolphus 
to plant the Christian religion among the wild inhabitants 
of this country, and particularly to promote the common 
interests of the Protestant world, several companies of 
Swedish Lutherans settled along the Delaware, and John 
Printz was appointed Governor, the Council of State fur- 
nisched him with minute instructions, the 26th article of 
which reads : 

* Above all things $shall the Governor consider and see 
to it, that a true and due worship, becoming honor, laud, 
and praise be paid to the Most High God in all things, and 
to that end all proper care $shall be taken that divine service 
be zealously performed according to the Unaltered Augsburg 


Confession, the Council of Upsila, and the Ceremonies of 
the Swedish Church.” 


And to show the confessional standing of the Swedish 


pastors subsequently sent out by the authorities to minister 
to the churches in the New World, we need only refer to 
the law in ecclesiastical matters promulgated in 1686 by 
King Charles XI., and which in its essential features is still 
in force. This church-act begins as follows : 


* In our kingdom, and in the countries belonging thereto, all 
persons shall profess, solely and simply, the Christian doctrine 
and the Christian faith, which is contained in the Holy Word 
of God in the prophetical and apostolic scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, and which is comprehensively stated 
in the three chief symbols, the Apostolic, the Nicene, and 
the Athanasian, as well as in the Unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession of the year 1530, adopted in 1593 by the Council at 
Upsali, and explained in the entire so-called Book of Con- 
cord. And all those who assume any office as teachers in 
the churches, academies, gymnasia, or schools, shall at their 
ordination, or when they receive a degree, under oath, sol- 
emnly subscribe this doctrine and confession.” 


b. The Dutch Lutherans along the Hudson.—The colony of 


Dutch Lutherans at New Amsterdam and Beverswycke 
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(Albany) was in spiritual matters under the care of the 
Consistory of the Lutheran Church at Amsterdam, in Hol- 
land. This body furniched the Dutch churches of the 
Lutheran faith in the New World with pastors, and the 
churches were organized upon the basis of the constitution 
of the parent church. In their constitutions all these 
churches unequivocally acknowledged the Augsburg Con- 
fession, as well as the other Symbolical Books as their faith. 
Part I., chapter i., of Doctrine, declares: 


* The pastors of this congregation $shall regulate and deter- 
mine all their teaching and preaching by the rule of the Divine 
Word, the biblical, prophetical, and apostolical writings, and 
according to our Symbolical Books, to wit : the Unaltered 
Augsburg Confession, delivered to Charles V., anno 30(1530), 
the Apology of the same, the Smalcald Articles, the Formula 
of Concord, together with both Catechisms of Luther 
throughout, and shall not teach or preach anything contrary 
to the same, be it privately or publicly, nor shall they intro- 
duce or use any new phrases which are at variance with the 
same, or contradict them.” 


Similar declarations occur also in other parts of the same 
constitution.' 

Public divine service was conducted and the pastoral acts 
were performed in accordance with the Antwerp Agende, 
prepared by that strict Lutheran divine Cyriacus Spangen- 
berg, adopted by the church at Amsterdam, and used by 
the Dutch Lutheran churches along the Hudson. 


1 The same chapter continues : ** In like manner in all points in dispute 
between us and others, they (z. e. the pastors) shall be governed by the afore- 
said Scriptures and also the aforesaid Symbolical Books, and $hall decide and 
judge by these alone.” 

Part II., chapter 1i., of the Ca/7/, etc. : ** The candidate, if previously a 
pastor, must present testimonials from his former charge, of his irreproach- 
able life and of his adherence to the pure doctrine of our Confession and our 
Symbolical Books.” The candidates to be ordained ** must subscribe and obey 
this constitution.” 

In the constitution of 1607 this clause is added : *©* They (z. ce. the ministers) 
Shall, with good judgment and reasonable prudence, exclude from the use of 
the Sacraments and of the Ministrations of our Church, Papists, Anabaptists, 
Schwenkfelders, Calvinists, New Manicheans or Flacians, and all others who 
not only do not hold our doctrine, but also are an occasion of offence, and 
lead astray the simple and weak.” 
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In their petition to the Director-General, dated October 
24, 1656, they say: | 


«We, the united members of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession in the New Netherlands, have faithfully obeyed 
the law concerning religious meetings. At the same 
time we have, however, requested our friends in the 
fatherland to induce the Directors of the West India 
Company to grant toleration to the doctrines of the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession of faith in this land as is the 


case in Holland.” 


It is worthy of note that only the strictest adherents to 
the confessions of the Lutheran Church use the term © Un- 
altered ” when speaking of the Augsburg Confession which 
they receive.” 

c. The German Lutherans in Pennsylvanta and Adjacent 
Territory. Important as it is in this connection to consider 
the relation of the early Dutch and Swedish Lutherans to 
the confessions of their church, the confessional character 
of the carly German Lutherans is of by far greater import- 
ance, inasmuch as their numbers were much larger than the 
combined strength of both these others, and their influence 
was correspondingly far-reaching and lasting. 

Years before the arrival of Henry Melchior Miihlenberg, 
who is justly regarded as the organizer of the Lutheran 
Church in this country, faithful pastors had labored among 
the German settlers in the colony of New York. These 
were men eminent in learning and most zealous in their 
adherence to the pure doctrine of the confessions. They 
belonged to the Orthodox as over against the Pietists, and 
regarded with suspicion the Lutheranism of Miihlenberg and 
his coworkers, because they had come from pietistic Halle. 
The most efficient of these men was W. C. Berkenmeyer. 


It is probably due to his influence that in several deeds of 


church property and other important documents the 
Augsburg Confession of 1530 is styled © Unalterable.” So 
also in his call to the church at Quassaick (Newburgh) it is 


| Thus the churches of the Missouri Synod usually have the inscription, 
Church of the U. A. C.* 
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made his duty © to minister as well in preaching the Holy 
Gospel purely according to the Holy Scriptures and the 
Symbolical Books of our Lutheran Church, as in administer- 
ing the Holy Sacraments according to Christ's institution, 
and practicing the usual ceremonies of the fellow-believers | 
of the Unalterable Augsburg Confession.” * 

But notwithstanding the suspicion with which the men 
sent out by the Consistory of Hamburg regarded those 
coming from Halle, Miihlenberg and his colaborers were 
no less sincere in their acceptance of the confessional 
writings of their church, They did not belong to the 
later Pietists of Halle, but theirs was the pure pietism of 
the earlier period of Phil. Jacob Spener and August | 
Hermann Francke. | 

When, in 1748, in connection with some Swedish | 
- Lutheran pastors, Miihlenberg and his colaborers organized 
the first Lutheran Synod in this country, © The Evangelical 
Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania and adjacent States,” 
it was provided in its constitution that * every minister 
Shall in doctrine and life show himself to be in accord with 
the Word of God and our Symbolical Books.” If any one 
held or preached doctrines contrary to the confessions he 
was to be disciplined. Candidates for the Gospel ministry ; 
were carefully examined with reference to their knowledge 
of the contents of the confessions and their fhdelity to the 
same. Both in Pennsylvania and New York * the candidates 
were required to sign a pledge in which they solemnly 
promised not to preach or teach anything contrary to the 
confessions of the church. * 

This fidelity to the confessions they likewise implanted 
into the congregational life. The earliest congregational 
constitution prepared by the Halle men that has come down | 
to us is that of the Augustus Church at The Trappe in 
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1 Doc. Hist., iii., 590. 

? Ministerium of New York, organized 1786, by ministers belonging to the 
Pennsylvania Synod and with the consent of this body. 

3 Mithlenberg once complains that some have, indeed, subscribed to the 
Unaltered Augsburg Confession, but that their- heart remained unchanged. 
Halle Nackr., 1214. 


_——_ —  —  — ——_— 
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Pennsylvania. Milhlenberg himself is its author. Article 1., 
of this constitution, says: ©* They (z. e. the elders and 
deacons) $shall strive, as they hope for their souls' salvation, 
that the evangelical doctrine, according to the foundation 
of the Apostles and Prophets and our Symbolical Books, be 
evermore fully apprehended,” and Article iii., © They $hall 
watch carefully that the evangelical doctrine, according to 
the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets and our 
Symbolical Books, be perpetuated to our descendants.” In 
the constitution of St. Michael's German Lutheran Church 
in Philadelphia, drawn up a few years later, and also by 
Miihlenberg, it is made the duty of the pastors and their 
SuUCCessors to © preach the Word of God, as given by the 
Apostles and Prophets, and in accordance with the Un- 
altered Augsburg Confession.” The same principle was 
embodied in documents recording the transfer of property 
for church purposes. It was solemnly proclaimed at the 
laying of corner-stones of church edifices and at the occa- 
Sion of the dedication of the same. This fidelity to the 
confessions of the church was also reflected in the liturgy 
and service of the congregation, the order for ministerial 
acts, and in various other ways. 

Still, it has been claimed, chiefly because of lack of better 
information, that Miihlenberg and his colaborers were not 
orthodox but liberal, and that they did not accept ex animo 
the confessions of the Lutheran Church. This claim has 
been ,strenuously urged for fifty years during the present 
century by friends of the liberal Richtung in the Lutheran 

| For further information we refer to Halls Nackrickhton, new edition, 43, 
45, 114, 118, 140, 237, 473, $14, 579, 619, 622, 657; Hartwick Memorial, 197, 
251 ff,, 257, 388: where the Augsburg Confession is especially referred to, 
Halle Nackr. n. e., 40, $3, 3s, 122, 13s, 136, 138, 151, 210, 215, 236, 271, 
275, 304, 353, 357, 393, 496, 514, $8r, 622, 625 f. and 646 refer to all of the 
Symbolical Books. Again, Halle Nackrichten, old edition, 849 f., 856, 860, 
$64, 926, 931 f., 962 f., 1140,1182,1214, 1241 f., 1246, 1287. See also the writers 
Gerchichte des New York Minizteriums, 634-76, and Lutheran Church Review, 
The Organization of the Congregation in the Early Lutheran Churches in 
America, by B. M. Schmucker, D.D., July 1887, also Zife and Times of 
H. M. Miiklenberg, by W. ]. Mann, D.D., 1819, 191 f., 210, 211, 281, 392 f., 
469, 504 f. 
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Church, and it is only within the last few years that, to our 
knowledge, no public assertion of this myth has been 
ventured. The evidence which historical rescarch, especially 
during recent years, has brought to light, has furnished 
overwhelming proof of the contrary. 

We close this part of our investigation by citing what Dr. 
Miihlenberg himself once stated in answer to a charge of 
heterodoxy brought against him by certain men of the 
orthodox school, based upon the general assumption that 
he, coming from Halle, could not be a true and faithful 
Lutheran. Dr. Mihlenberg says: 


* I defy Satan, and all the lying spirits who serve him, 
to prove against me anything in conflict with the doctrine 
of the Apostles and Prophets and of our Symbolical Books. 
I have often and again said and written that I have found 
in our Evangelical doctrine, founded on the Apostles and 
Prophets and set forth in our Symbolical Books, neither 


error, fault or anything wanting.” 


These words are certainly strong and explicit enough to 
disprove any charge of disloyalty to the confessions. 

What is s$stated here of the early German Lutheran 
ministers and churches in the North is no less true of the 
Salzburg refugees and a few other German Lutheran 


colonies in the South. 


&. The Influence of Rationaltsm and Infidelity— The Depart- 
ure from the Faith Confessed by the Fathers. 


The wide and deep ocean which separates America from 
Europe was not a sufficient protection for the Church of 


 Christ and our free institutions on this side of the Atlantic 


against the baneful influences of French Atheism, English 
Deism, and German Rationalism. During the French and 
Indian war, English officers and soldiers introduced deistic 
sentiments. In consequence of the noble assistance which 
the French rendered us in our struggle for independence, 
the youth of the nation and our statesmen and officers in 
the army became infatuated with French ideas and the 


TIT. 
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specious theories of French atheism. Deism, atheism, and 
infidelity prevailed to an alarming extent. Every part of 
the land, every condition of human society, and every reli- 
gious association was involved, Anti-Trinitarian, Arian, and 
Socinian views spread in all churches. Religion suffered 
Serious decay, and the churches presented a wide scene of 
desolation. The years following the war were a time of the 
lowest general morality in American history.' 

The freedom and independence secured upon the political 
arena asserted itself also in the church, and was misinter- 
preted to mean license in matters of faith. The broadest 
toleration and the utmost liberty of thought were advo- 
cated. There came a strong revulsion against all systems 
of faith, Creeds and confessions were abhorred as human 
fabrications, and freely denounced from the pulpit as time- 
worn, and as generally laid aside. A few fundamentals were 
considered sufficient, but just what these few fundamentals 
were, in that there was little agreement. Doctrines which 
had always been considered fundamental were ridiculed and 
rejected.” Some churches renounced all confessions of 


faith." 


Although this last was not the case in any part of the _— 


Lutheran Church in Europe, and can hardly be said to have 
occurred anywhere in America, still Rationalism made fear- 


| The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 1798 declared : 
'* Formidable innovation and convulgions in Europe threaten destruction to 
morals and religion ; scenes of devastation and bloodshed unexampled in the 
history of modern nations have convulsed the Old World, and our country is 
threatened with similar calamities. We perceive with pain and fearful appre- 
hension a general dereliction of religious principles and practice among our 
fellow-citizens, a visible and prevailing impiety and contempt for the laws 
and the institution of religion, and an abounding infidelity which, in many 
instances, tends to atheism itself. 

'* The profligacy and corruption of the public morals have advanced with a 
progress proportioned to our declension in religion. Profaneness, pride, 
luxury, injustice, intemperance, lewdness and every species of debauchery and 
loose indulgence greatly abound.” 

* Cf. Wolf, Zutherans in America, 1890, 271 ff. 

} Goebel, Die religiose Eigenthiimlickheit der luth. und ref. Xirehe, 1837, 
123. 
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ful inroads and wrought terrible havoc also in her domains. 


. * & —" , 
Hymn books, church service, and forms for ministerial acts 


were altered to suit the vitiated taste. The mention of the 
Symbolical Books, or even of the Augsburg Confession, in 
church or synodical constitutions was largely omitted. 
Pledges to preach the Word of God faithfully according to 
the confessions of the Church were no longer demanded. 
Luther's Catechism, which the fathers had faithfully used in 


_ the instruction of the young, was discovered to be no longer 


in accord with the spirit of the times, and was, therefore, 
Superseded by other books. One of these catechisms indi- 


. cates, perhaps, the lowest level reached in this respect 


during this period in the Lutheran Church; it is the Zvan- 
gelical Catechism of Rev. Dr. F. H. Quitman, published in 
1814. The doctrine concerning the Trinity is simply omit- 
ted. Hestates that the great purpose of Christ's suffering 
and death was to seal with his blood the doctrine which he 
had preached. © Justifying faith ” is defined as © an impres- 
Sive sense of the glorious perfections of God and of his 
relation to men, as their creator, preserver, governor, and 
judge,” and as *a corresponding pious disposition arising 
from it.” A similar answer is given to the question, 
«* What is faith in Christ?” It is simply, *A firm belief 
in the divine authority of Jesus, and of his doctrine and 
promises.” Justification is spoken of as © the reward that 
God has graciously promised to the true believers in 


Christ.”' 


| Evangelical Catechism : or a Short Exposition of the Principal Doctrines 
and Precepts of the Christian Religion, for the Use of the Churches, Belonging 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of the State of New York. To Which are 
added : r. A Seriptural Adwice to the Young ; 2. Sir M. Hales Character of a 
True Christian ; 3. An Adadress to Those who With to be Confirmed } 4. A 
Sketch of the History of Religion ; 5. A Collection of Prayers for Parents 
and Children, —By Fred. Henry Quitman, D.D., President of the Synod and 
Minister of the Gospel at Rhinebeck. With consent and approbation of the 
Synod, Hudson, Published by W. H. Norman, 1814, There is, however, no 
record in the minutes that the catechism was ever laid before the Synod for its 
approval. Notwithstanding the great influence which Dr, Quitman exercised 
in his day, his catechism did not sell. Several editions of Luther's Catechism 
were published, and these were in greater demand, 
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About the year 1825 a reaction set in. Men of piety and 
positive Christian conviction began to make their influence 
felt. Schools for the training of the future ministry were 
established and men put in charge who believed in the Holy 
Trinity, the Godhead of Christ, and in his mediatorial work, 
and who knew that it is not a mere historic faith which 
Saves, and that justification is not a reward for believing, 
but the free and gracious act of God. | 

There was, however, as yet no return to the faith of the 
fathers. The confessions were not read, not inquired after. 
The great mass of the ministry were ignorant of the doc- 
trines therein set forth. Many considered the confessions 
more than superfluous. They claimed that in this enlight- 
ened age they understood the Scriptures far better, than it 
was possible for a Luther and the other authors of the con- 
fessions who had lived in the sixteenth century. Fifty years 
ago it was earnestly argued by some of the most influential 
men in the Church in the leading periodical of that period, that 
as a Sunday-School scholar of the present day had more 
knowledge of the gospel and a better insight into the New 
Testament dispensation than the Apostle Peter had, so we, 
at the present day, have a clearer and fuller understanding 
of the Scriptures than was possible in the days of the 
reformers, They were the children, children in Christian 
understanding, but we, living in this age of progress and 
Inventions, are the fathers.. What need have we of these 
confessional documents that have served their purpose and 
become obsolete ! 

Such was the cry raised by the two most influential men 
in the older and English portion of the Lutheran Church. 
And indeed, these men and their friends went $so far as 
to freely charge the Augsburg Confession with error. The 
chief professor of theology in the principal Lutheran theo- 
logical seminary in the church publicly stated that they re- 
jected certain articles in the Augsburg Confession, to wit : 


! Rev. Dr. B. Kurtz, in Zutheran Observer of Nov. 23, 1849. 
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articles two, nine, ten, eleven, twenty-five, and twenty-eight, 
or at least portions of them, as contrary to Scripture.' Of 
course, there were on the other side also men who defended 
the Confessions with great ability. 

But the $0-called © Definite Synodical Platform " of 1855, 
an American revision of the Augsburg Confession, proved to 
be the straw that broke the camel's back. This torso of the 
confession was sent to all the synods belonging to the Gen- 
eral Synod, for their consideration. No minister should be 
admitted into the synodical body unless he had accepted 
this revised confession. This bold act called forth a storm 
of indignation. The synods almost unanimously repudiated 
it. Able articles and books were written in defence of the 
confessions.* The Symbolical Books were studied as they 
had not been since the days of Miihlenberg. And, on the 
whole, the publication of this Platform had the very oppo- 
Site effect from that intended by its authors, to wit : earnest 
Study of the Confessions of the Church, and a fuller appre- 
ciation of the same.* The struggle, touching the question 
of a return to the confessional position held by the fathers, 
waxed hot in the General Synod for several years, and 
finally resulted in the disruption of this body at Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., in 1866. The more conservative elements which sep- 
arated, united in the formation of the General Council the 
year following. 


1 Dr. S. S. Schmucker, professor in the theological seminary at Gettysburg, 
Pa., in Zutheran Observer, Oct. 16, and Nov. 9, 1849. 

3 Rev. Dr. W. ]. Mann, in his Plea for the Augsburg Confesion, thoroughly 
exposed- the utter fallacy of the position taken. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that one of the three authors of 
this Platform, and the only one that survives, the Rev. S. Sprecher, D.D., 
LL.D., has recently publicly declared, that he has been led to a fuller and 
better understanding and appreciation of the Augsburg Confession, and that 
he now receives it, every article of it, and without reservation. He continues : 
** The Church must have a definite doctrinal position, and as all other defini- 
tions of our faith as a Church seem to be hopeless (all having thus far been re- 
jected by the Church), and as I feel that personal piety can be as well pro- 
moted by the $spirit of Lutheran Pietism I feel that there is no alternative but 
the adoption, without any modification, of the Augsburg Confession,” 
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7. The Relation of the Various Lutheran Bodies (Whick 
They at Present Sustain) to the Confessions of the Church. 


The Lutheran Church, in this country is, as we have seen, 
not only divided upon the basis of geographical distance 
and language, but also, and principally, upon doctrinal 
grounds, There are at present four general bodies, and 
twelve independent synods. With reference to their con- 
fessional position, these may be arranged into three classes, 
to wit : 


a. The Synods Maintaining a more Liberal Posittion over 
agains! the Confessions.— To this class belongs the General 
Synod, and two or three of the smaller independent synods. 
The General Synod was organized in 1820, and now num- 
bers 27 synods, scattered all over the country, 1,013 min- 
isters, 1,478 churches, and 165,000 communicants. | This 
body admits only such synods into membership * receiving 
and holding with the Evangelical Lutheran Church of our 
fathers, the Word of God as contained in the canonical 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, as the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice, and the Augsburg Confes- 
Sion as a correct exhibition of the fundamental doctrines of 
the Divine Word.” It is but due to this body to state that 
a large and increasing majority of ministers and churches 
Seem to have a higher appreciation of the confessions than 
this basis would indicate. | 

b. The Synods Most Rigid in Their Adherence to the Con- 
fesstons.—To this class belongs the Synodical Conference, 
formed in 1872, and composed principally of the very large 
synod of Missouri. This general body now embraces four 
synods, 1,426 ministers, 1,962 churches, and 375,000 commu- 
nicants. The Lutherans, who some fifty years ago, com- 
ing from Saxony under the leadership of Walther and 
Stephan, sought religious freedom in the United States, 
form the nucleus of this organization. Of the inde- 
pendent synods, the old Norwegian, numbering 60,000 
communicants, and the smaller synod of Michigan, are 


1 Consitution, Art. ii., Section 3. 
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to be classed with the Conference. The article of the 


constitution containing the terms of the subscription is 
briefly this: *© The Synodical Conference acknowledges the 
canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as God's 
Word, and the Confession of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of 1580, called The Concordia, as its own.” 

c. The Synods Holding a Conservative Positton. —To these 
belong (1) the ten synods constituting the General Council. 
They number 1,260 ministers, 2,151 churches, and 340,000 
communicants ; (2) the United Synod in the South, with its 
8 synods, 201 ministers, 474 churches, and 38,000 communi- 
cants;.(3) most of the independent synods, having 772 
ministers, 1,843 churches, and 275,000 communicants. The ar- 
ticles of subscription in the Constitution of the General Coun- 
cil is quite full, and states in brief, that this body, *accepts 
and acknowledges the doctrine of the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession in its original sense, as throughout in conformity 
with the pure truth, of which God's Word is the only rule,” 
and that the other confessions *©are with the Augsburg 
Confession in perfect harmony of one and the same scrip- 
tural faith.” 

Summary :;—To the more /tberal wing belong at present : 
32 synods, 1,192 ministers, 1,866 churches, and 200,000 com- 


| The full text of the confessional basis of the General Council is : ** We 
accept and acknowledge the doctrine of the Unaltered Augsburg Confession in 
its original sense as throughout in conformity with the pure truth, of which 
God's Word is the only rule. We accept its statements of truth as in perfect 
accordance with the canonical Scriptures. We reject the errors it condemns, 
and believe that all which it commits to the liberty of the Church of right 
belongs to that liberty. 

** In thus formally accepting and acknowledging the Unaltered Augsburg 
Confession, we declare our conviction that the other confessions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, inasmuch as they set forth none other than its system 
of doctrine and articles of faith, are of necessity pure and scriptural. Pre- 
Eminent among such atcordant, pure and scriptural statements of doctrine, by 
their intrinsic excellence, by the great and necessary ends for which they were 
prepared, by their historical position, and by the general judgment of the 
Church, are these: The Apology of the Augsburg Confession, the Smalcald 
Articles, the Catechisms of Luther, and the Formula of Concord, all of which 
are, with the Unaltered Augsburg Confession, in perfect harmony of one and 
the same scriptural faith,” 
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municants. Those holding an extreme position number: = 
6 synods, 1,643 ministers, 2,585 churches, and 445,000 com- \ 
municants. The more conservative branch is represented I 
by 24 synods, 2,200 ministers, 4,350 churches, and 655,000 "Wt 
communicants, thus showing that whilst 34 per cent. of the wi! 
Lutherans in this country hold an extreme position, fully 50 "Pt 
per cent. are conservative, and less than 16 per cent. belong $1! 
to the liberal side of the house.' . Fi 
| These figures are based on Bulletin No. 152 of the Eleventh Census of the TE ; 
United States, and are larger and fuller than those usually found in the | F: + 
Almanacs and Annuals of the Church. =: 
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CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Mx. BARR FERREE, oF New York CITY. 
I. 


The $ubject discussed in this paper is one that will not 
be found in the text books, either architectural or theologi- 
cal, though it touches on both. Architecture is a human 
idea, a product of the human mind ; it is not a creation of 
the fancy, not the deliberate design of the draughtsman, not 
the outcome of a moment's inspiration. Originating in the 
need of man for shelter it has been the most human of the 
arts, closely associated with human life and thought, ad- 
vancing with human civilization, retrograding with man's 
backward steps. To a very great extent, though perhaps 
not wholly so, architecture is a correct index of man's men- 
tal, social, political and religious state. Certain political 
conditions will be followed by certain intellectual advance- 
ment, or vice versa as the case may be, and architecture will 
be developed in a proportionate degree. The present dis- 
cussion is limited entirely to the manifestation of religious 
ideas in architecture, and especially in Christian architecture. 


' The literature of the subject Chriztian Thought in Architecture is a 
limited one $0 far as the particular idea conveyed in the title is concerned. 
As a matter of fact, however, any adequate list of works bearing on the topic 
would scarcely be less than the enumeration of the most trustworthy works on 
architecture supplemented with a goodly list of theological works. It seems 
scarcely wise, therefore, to burden these pages with references which at the 
most would be fragmentary and unsatisfactory in throwing very little light on 
the question at isswve. The historians of theology and of architecture are each 
too much concerned with their especial topic to give more than the most 
cursory glance at the subject of the other. Obviously there is abundant room 
for a more ample discussion of architecture from the standpoint here taken 
than will be found in this paper. 
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It is no new thing to study the history of art for the illus- 
tration of the influence of religion, because in both sculp- 
ture and painting, man has chiefly expressed his conception 
of his God. A very large part of ancient and Christian 
painting and sculpture is composed of sacred images or is 
concerned with the treatment of sacred themes. The 

Eo, religious impulse in architecture—the oldest of the arts, and 
the most important, as being the most useful to man—has, 
however, been generally overlooked. Religious architec- 
ture has been well chronicled, because architectural history 
is little more than the history of religious edifices. But the 
history of religious structures is a very different thing from 
the history of the religious ideas calling those structures 
into existence, and which is illustrated in them. 

If architecture is simply ornamental and ornamented con- 
struction, as some of the text books put it, there can be no 
benefit from a search after religious motives underlying any 
part of it. As a matter of fact architecture is much more, 
and a study of the Christian ideas in Christian building will 
help to show how wide and broad and true this is. Viewed 
from the standpoint of Christian faith architecture assumes 

[ a new importance in the eyes of the student. It becomes, 
as it is, a real, living art, having a purpose and expressing 

2 FD it. A church seems more than a simple building, more than 

O48 a mere $helter for worshippers, but an actual testimony of 

the worshippers' faith and trust, which needs no vivid imagi- 
nation or keen insight to make evident. 

|: BI Christian architecture reached its highest stage in an age 

{BY | which was above all things architectural. As the scholar or 
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| #F2 the writer of to-day gives expression to his thoughts and 
Bf ideas in printed or spoken form, the people of the middle 
Il 5 2 ages gave expression in architecture, The religious books 
14 | i | of that time are scarcely more valuable as indication of the 


place of religion in the minds of the philosophers and writers 
than is the architecture. Perhaps only a student of archi- 
J93 : tecture would admit this; yet if we search the written 
1 F 5 records for the medizval conception of Christianity, should 
[ -we not also ask the art monuments which freely and thor- 


—— 
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oughly expressed the life and ideas of the age, what manner 
of light they also throw on the question ? 

In discussing the architectural illustration of Christian 
ideas it is well to note that they come to an end with the 
Renaissance. We may find copious expression of Christian 
thought in the cathedral of the thirteenth century but none 
at all in the city church building of to-day. The complete dis- 
appearance of Christian faith and doctrine from the religious 
architecture of the early Renaissance is one of the most strik- 
ing and interesting of architectural psychological questions. 
Yet the matter is not wholly psychological but depends not 
only on the strange fascination of the early Renaissance 
architects for pagan forms and pagan ideas, but upon the 
general change in methods of thought and progress current 
at that time, It need scarcely be pointed out that the 
modern church is far from expressing any especial Christian 


idea of doctrine. To an extent, of course, the most extra- ( 


ordinary of modern churches does correspond to some 
modern religious ideas, but the wonderful and complete 
illustration of Christian life and doctrine that is to be found 
in the medizval building has disappeared. 

Architecture and religion have now ceased to hold the 
exclusive attention of humanity, The Renaissance intro- 
duced new thoughts, new ideas, new occupations. The old 
life was dead and people began to live a new existence in 
which the old idea of religion was modified. The Refor- 
mation divided the Church and turned people's. thoughts 
from the building of churches. Personal, subjunctive, re- 
ligion took the place of good works and outward visible 
Signs of inward spiritual graces. The great cathedral was 
neglected for the parish church, the sermon took the 
chief place in the sacred gervice” Many a form and 

| Yet the parish church is not a product of post-Reformation times, but is as 
marked a feature of medizval architecture as the cathedral. One of the most 
striking things in many of the smaller European cathedral cities is the number 
of small churches, though the cathedral would seem large enough for all ordi- 
nary occasions. Canterbury contains nine small churches in addition to the 
cathedral, not including modern buildings or remains of monastic establish= 


ments. The city of Troyes in France has seven churches dating from the xvi 
c. and earlier, beside the cathedral. 
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doctrine were modified in the turmoil of the Reformation. 
It is no wonder in a movement $0 far reaching in its effects, 
s0 revolutionary in its results, that Christians should have 
ceased to express their faith in architecture, or indeed in any 
form of art. The Christian conscience underwent a change, 
and in the present day it seeks to glorify God in the send- 
ing forth of missionaries, in the establisghment of homes and 
hospitals and other works of a charitable nature, rather than 
in erecting stupendous churches or magnificent cathedrals. 
Yet all these things were done, after a fashion, by the great 


 monastic orders, which managed at the same time to build 


Some of the most remarkable churches in Europe. We 
cannot explain the absence of Christian thought in our 
architecture as it was manifested in the middle ages by 
pointing to our charities and missions. 


II. 


It is a significant indication of the important place that 
religious ideas, religious influences, religious conceptions 
have exercised upon humanity that much the larger part of 
the architectural remains of any people, of any race or time, 
are buildings that have been put to a religious use, either as 
temples of gods or connected with forms of worShip. There 
Seems to be a general or primitive idea that a temple, a 
house, a covering of some kind, is a fit symbol wherein to 
express the conviction of religious thought. And $0 as 
Shelter must have preceded any attempts at ornamentation, 
and man have made for himself some sort of retreat before 
he picked up some strange shaped twig and worshipped it, 
S0 architecture may claim to be the most religious and most 
ancient of the arts. Certainly it is the one that was first 
employed with a religious significance: certainly it is the 
one in which it has received its most imposing and lasting 
eXPpress1on. 

In Egypt the tomb alone approached the relics of religion 
in the multiplicity of its monuments, but the idea of a 
future life, of which the tomb was an expression, was part 
of Egyptian religion, and its peculiar form and decoration 
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were determined by religious ideas. Of the people of an- 
tiquity, the Chaldzans and Assyrians appear to have been 
the most deficient in erecting temples. The temple or the 
tomb is the most characteristic monument of Egypt; the 
palace of the valley of the Euphrates. Archeologists have 
ventured to define several varieties of Chaldzan and Assy- 
rian temples, but at the best their attempts are largely 
conjectural.. As a matter of fact, Assyria has not yet been 
explored sufficiently to warrant any opinion as to the exact 
nature and extent of its religious structures; but there is 
s$till abundant evidence of the prevalency of religious ideas, 
traditions, and worship amongst these people. Future 
explorations will doubtless show that religious architecture 
received from the Assyrians quite as much attention as, 
relatively, it had from the other peoples of antiquity. 
With the Greeks as with the Egyptians, it was the temple 
that received the most care, on which was lavished the 
utmost resources of art, and which was the finest and most 
imposing product of the national culture. Though of small 
Size, the Greek temple was more than a simple $shelter for 
the statue of the god. The sculptures and paintings with 
which it was decorated made it a veritable treasury of 
the best result of Greek thought and labor. It was the 
joint product of the skill of the greatest architects, painters, 
and sculptors. It was under the inspiration of religion that 
the finest forms of. Greek art were obtained, and the 
temple thus naturally became the seat of its most inspired 
thought. Yet the artistic splendors of the Periklean age 
were not alone an expression of pious fervor, but visible 
illustration of the power of the state, of the wealth of 


the community, of the superiority of Athenian genius. 


With the increase of culture in antiquity there is a corre- 
sponding decrease in the popular appreciation of the gods. 
The infidelity of poets and philosophers was not without its 
effect on all classes, but though in the days of her greatest 


| A full discussion of this matter is contained in Perrot's Zistory of Art in 
Ancient Egypt, i., 126, et eg. ; i., 318, ot sxg. Also Perrot's History of Art in 
Chaldea and Azsyria, 1., 364, & eg. 
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artistic triumphs Greece had, to a certain extent, lost her 
early faith in the gods and goddesses, temples were rebuilt, 
new ones proposed, and the income of a city expended in 
the creation of a single sacred statue. Whatever may have 
been the religious doubts of the Greeks, they had in religion 
a convenient way of expressing their national greatness and 
prosperity, their wealth and their resources. Religion with 
them never fell into such contempt that it did not serve as 
a medium through which to give vent to artistic form and 
thought. 

The Romans, more irreligious than the Greeks, like them 
built temples, kept up elaborate households of priests, sup- 
ported costly. sacrifices and festivals, and gave outward 
indications of being religiously disposed. With them, more 
than with the Greeks, religion was a function, kept up for 
the credit of the state and the benefit of the uncultured 
who had not yet learned to understand the empty claims of 
the occupants of Olympus. Under the sensual, wasteful 
life of the empire Rome easily became the first infidel city 
of the world, yet, with all her impiety, she supported the 
temples, and even projected new ones. Low as was the 


estimation in which the Roman held religion, he found use. 


for it in his most impious days. No features of Roman 
religious life are more marked than its liberality and its 
narrowness. The Romans absorbed religions much as they 
did political states. Setting forth to conquer the world, 
they exacted homage and tribute, but left each nation free 
to practise its own religion in its own way. Sometimes the 
foreign faith was engrafted on the Roman pantheon, the 
foreign gods given Roman names and Roman features; 
Sometimes the strange faith was bodily transported to 
Rome or to Roman cities, where the worship was continued 
in its original form. More remarkable was the support 
given to foreign religions even when not borrowed from. 
The most noteworthy illustration of this is that of Herod, 
who rebuilt the temple of the Jews at Jerusalem, with the 
hope of making both himself and his nation popular with 
the chosen race. This was strictly in keeping with the 
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Roman treatment of religion as a political element rather 
than as a Source of personal feeling or gratification, The 
rebuilding of the temple was a piece of astute politics on 
the part of Herod, who spent a very large sum of money 
for a religious purpose, though actuated by no religious 
motives. 


ITT, 


Christianity differed from paganism in being a religion of 


the people. The small temples of Greece and Rome were 
not intended for anything but shelters for the statues of the 
gods, and convenient treasuries for gifts of the pious and 
the moneys of the state. Christianity required buildings 
that were large enough to accommodate a considerable 
number. Actual wor-hip by the people was a part of the 
outward forms of Christianity, which in this differed essen- 
tially from paganism. This fundamental fact of Christian 
worship is of the utmost importance in the history of 
architecture, since to it is due the evolution of the Christian 
church building, with its wonderful accompaniments, in the 
middle ages, of richly designed subsidiary arts. The earliest 
buildings of the Christians gave no indication of this later 
Stage, but were small, insignificant structures, sometimes 
not more than a single room, where a few could gather 
together and practice a simple form of worship, that, like 
the structure itself, gave no hint of the elaborate forms and 
ceremonies of later times. 

Originating in the private room, the Christian church 
naturally advanced to the private basilica or oratorical 
hall forming part of the residence of every wealthy Roman 
and in which it first found typical and permanent expres- 
Sion. This consisted of an oblong apartment divided by 
two rows of columns into a nave and aisles. Situated in 
the centre of a private residence windows were inadmissible 
in the side walls, and light could only be obtained through 
an aperture in the roof or in windows cut in the wall of the 
nave carried above the height of the aisles. The transition 
from this structure to the public basilica was easy, and was 
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made with comparatively few changes. When this had 
been accomplished the Church found itself possessed of a 
real type of structure which formed the basis of all future 
Christian church buildings. 

Christianity was an indoor religion; buildings were essen- 
tial to its growth; architecture became its necessary accom- 
paniment. The enclosed bnildings of the Christians were 
typical of the fundamental principles of Christian faith. 
They had ample space for large congregations, and the 
church proper was extended by the narthex and atrium, 
one or both, as the case. might be, where both Christian and 
pagan freely mingled with each other, and where the latter 
may perhaps often have become acquainted with the new 
religion, from the free and public discussions held in them. 
The early churches were not open to all, full membership 
and baptism being requisite for admission at all times and 
to all services. Even catechumens were confined to a part 
near the entrance, and at the celebration of the Eucharist 
those not in full communion were compelled to retire. 

The Christians had erected church buildings of consider- 


' able magnitude prior to the conversion of Constantine, but 


this event marks the real beginning of Christian art. Noth- 
ing could have been more marked than the difference be- 
tween the appearance of the early Christian church and the 
heathen temple. The one was plain and forbidding with- 


_ out, with rough walls, broken with a few small windows, the 


whole poor and unimposing, a small round tower, which, like 
the church, was without ornamentation, forming the single 
exterior feature. The other was light and graceful in form, 
ornamented with columns of fine workmanship and dec- 
orated with rich sculptures.' Yet the lowness and solidity 


| Several of the Roman basilicas, and one or two other churches built under 
the especial patronage of the emperors, were very large and splendid buildings, 
notably S. Peter's, S. Paul's, and S. John Lateran, dating from the 1v c., 
which, notwithstanding many changes and alterations, we know to have been 
originally buildings of great size and magnificence. A recent restoration of the 
ancient basilica of S. Peter's, by Mr. H. W, Brewer ( 7he Builder, Jan. 2, 
1892), retaining in the xv c. the chief characteristics given it by Constantine, 
Shows an elaborate group of buildings which, while without the grace and 
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of the one expressed a truth and purpose wanting in the 
other. The Christian church offered as much difference to 


the pagan edifice within as without. Whatever means the. 


builders possessed were lavished on the interior. Rich 
mosaics on backgrounds of burnished gold gave a brilliancy 
to the walls that could have been had by no other ornament. 
At the farthest extremity was a semicircular apse where on 
curved benches sat the bisghop and higher clergy as previ- 
ously in the same place had sat the Roman judge and the 
assSessors in the Roman legal basilica. Before these seats 
was the altar under a ciborium, with curtains drawn during 
the celebration of the Eucharist. A low wall separated the 
choir from the body of the church, and on either side were 
pulpits or ambones, from which was read the Epistle and 
the Gospel. A semicircular arch opened into the apse, and 
above was a great figure of Christ surrounded by His Apos- 
tles or by angels; His hand extended in benediction tow- 
ard the people below. 

This arrangement of the interior, its furniture and decora- 
tion, marks a distinctly different religious system from any 
yet practised. The nave and aisles, divided in a suitable 
manner, afforded accommodations for the congregation, the 
men on one side, the women on the other or in the galleries 
above.' However the arrangements differed in minor re- 
beauty of the Roman temple, and differing from it wholly in style, might, in 
magnitude, compare very well with some of the great pagan edifices. But this 
was an exceptional structure, and the probable average type of early Christian 
church may better be looked for in the stone churches of Syria, dating from 
the Iv to the vit c., or in the churches of Ravenna, than in the buildings of 
Rome itself, See De Vogue: Syrie centrale arch. civile et relig. du premier 
au Septiime riecle de notre cre, 2 vols. 

| The subdivision of sexes and persons was carried out to a considerable 
extent in the early basilicas. The women were on the right or epistle side, the 
men on the left ; catechumens of both sexes were assigned places behind the 
full communicants. The penitents were confined to aspace near the door. 
When there were galleries, which were not common in the West, widows were 
given one $side and young women vowed to a religious life the other. The 


atrium was open to pagan and Christian alike. In the Coptic churches of 
Egypt the division of sexes was across the church instead of longitudinal, the 


men being near the altar, the women near the door, the division being made - 


by a ccrennlÞ See Butler : Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt, Oxtord, 1884. 
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spects, the necessities of the people, the worshippers, 
received careful attention. It was for them that the church 
was planned and built. It was for them the walls were 
decorated with paintings and mosaics, which told tales of 
truth and pointed lessons that would otherwise have been 
taught with difficulty. The new religion needed but the 
opportunity to make for itself architectural forms and 
features that were characteristic of its faith and its worship. 
By this radical departure from pagan architecture, and the 
; | | characteristic manner in which it brought new forms to its 
| own use, it emphasized its individuality and rendered it 
impossible for the people to find traces of the old faith in 
the structures dedicated to the new, a condition not to be 
despised in the early ages of Christianity. 

The great Roman basilicas as we know them now—5S. 
Paul without the walls, S. Marie Maggiore, S. Clement, or 
the gigantic church of S. Sophia at Constantinople, con- 
structed in another style and on another system—were far 
from expressing- the ideal of Christian architecture. The 
Christian architect had not yet realized his power nor the 
possibilities of expressing his faith in stone. The use of 
pagan symbols, of pagan decorations, and the modification 
of pagan ideas continued long after the Church had freed 9 
itself from the influence of heathenism. Columns, capitals, 
and entablatures from pagan edifices were wrought into the 
fabric of Christian churches. Economical as this method 
was, it perpetuated heathen forms for a longer period than 
would have been possible had the use of these things been 
forbidden. The Church, however, knew its strength ; it 
knew that with the peculiar individual form of its buildings 
it might employ the entire structure of a heathen temple 
without recalling too vividly heathen ideas. It knew the 
'solid foundation on which the faith of its members rested, 
and thus, even in its very earliest days, did not hesitate to 
employ the images of pagan deities as symbols of Christ 
himself and illustrative of its own stories and faith. Though 
the identity of these early Christian paintings with pagan 
ones has been denied, and the resemblance claimed to be 
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more accidental than real, there could have been no uncer- 
tainty in it. To the pagan inquirer, the sight of his own 
familiar gods on the walls of a Christian chapel would have 
Shown him that, perhaps, the new religion was not so directly 
opposed to his own as he had been led to suppose. The 
Christian was enabled to extract equal comfort from the 
same $spectacle, since it would indicate, in a measure, the 
continuity of all religions and the ultimate triumph of Christ 
over the inspirations of the evil one. 

The Roman basilica, typified by the church of S. Paul's. 
without the walls, and the Byzantine church of S. Sophia, 
at Constantinople, represent two very different phases of 
church architecture, yet both systems aimed to accomplish 
the same thing and fulfil the same purpose. The idea of 
the Christian church, as has already been pointed out, was 
to provide ample space for the congregation, and the early 
Christian custom of dividing the sexes and the members. 
into various ranks, each with their own position, necessitated 
more room than would have been necessary had all been 
mixed indiscriminately together. In the West space was 
Secured by building large oblong rooms, in which width was. 
acquired by the addition of aisles.*' In the East, the domical 
system of architecture, practised from immemorial times by 
the Assyrians and other people of Mesopotamia, naturally 
Suggested the square, with an inscribed circle, the base of 
the dome, as the plan on which the architect should work. 
Although the square church is much more common in the 
East than in the West, the former is not without churches 
in which the elongated plan of the oblong basilica can be 
traced. In no instance is this more evident than in S. 
Sophia where the central square or circle of the dome 1s ex- 


' The oblong form is not the only one adopted for churches in the West. S. 
Pietro-e-Marcellino at Rome, attributed to Constantine; and S. George at 
Salonica, supposed to date from the same time, are simple rotundas. S. Cos- 
tanza at Rome (Iv c.), is a rotunda surrounded by a circular passage. Baptist- 
eries were frequently of circular form, as at Ravenna and Milan. CF. Planat ; 
Encyclopddie de Parchitecture ot de la construction, art. Arch. relig, De 
Fleury : Le Mesxe, tom. iii., 167-169, gives a list of plans of primitive churches. 
with diagrams. 
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tended by means of semi-domes until a large area has been 
obtained that is recognizably oblong in form though with 
Semicircular appendages. The Eastern Church, illustrated 
in S. Sophia at Constantinople, and S. Vitale at Ravenna, 
gives no indication of the cruciform shape which was after- 
wards universally adopted in the West. The adoption of 
the cross as the ground plan of Western cathedrals was a 
legitimate evolution of the basilican type. In the basilicas 
the transepts which formed the arms of the cross were un- 
developed. Sometimes they were absent, at others they 


were insignificant or internal only, and there was no eastern 


arm, the apse being applied to the nave immediately beyond 
the transept. The plan of the basilica is, in fact, a T and 
not a cross. It was reserved for later times to thus freely 
express the symbol of salvation in the form of the church 
building. It should be remarked, however, that there is not 
the smallest ground for supposing that the cruciform plan 
bears any relation to the cross of Christ or has Christian 
Significance.* It would, perhaps, add an additional interest 
to religious architecture if it could be maintained that the 
cross did actually become the basis of the church building, 
just as it became the symbol of the Founder of the Church. 
The cross of the ground plan of the church edifice developed 


| There is no more popular delusion in architecture than that the cross of 
Christ was deliberately selected as the plan of the church building. A study 
of the conditions under which the churches were erected shows how totally 
without foundation such an opinion is. Not only were round and oblong 
churches built in the West from the earliest times, but a comparison of a series 
of church plans, and a study of the development of ritual demonstrates that the 
latter was the chief cause in finally determining the cruciform plan. Even 
more preposterous is the idea that a deviation of the choir towards one side, 
noticeable in some churches, symbolizes the inclination of the body of Christ 
hanging on the cross. The building of churches extended over considerable 
periods of time in the middle ages, and it needs no symbolic explanation for 
Slight irregularities in structures built at different epochs. Doubtless it is 
possible to design a church in which various doctrines and tradit.ons $hall be 
Symbolized or represented in the architecture, but the work of th: middle ages 
is too spontaneous, too extended, and too easily accounted for by common-sense 
means to render such reasons necessary. Dehio & Bezold : Die Airchliche 
Pop, <lhns des Abendlandes, Stuttgart, 1884-88. Three parts published, give 
a very complete series of plans and sections of churches from the earliest times. 
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under the influence of constructional and ritualistic require- 
ments. Primarily the transepts were used by the singers of 


the choir. When the choir became a part of the structure 


and was limited to a portion of the nave enclosed within 
walls, they were taken by the congregation. From them 
good views could be had of the altar, and the worshipper 
was enabled to take a more interested part in the services. 
than when forced to keep at a distance. More room than 
the narrow aisles could supply was needed here, and this 
was given by the transepts. The extension of the nave 
beyond the transepts, forming the $o-called eastern arm, 
originated likewise in ritualistic requirements. Greater space 
was needed for the ceremonial functions of the church, and 
this was obtained without encroaching upon the portion re- 
served for the people by extending the church beyond the 
transepts. | 

The record of the evolution of the medizval church build- 
ing from the earliest form to the most complex is a story of 
constructional change, of progress in mechanical methods, of 
adopting fresh materials and new ideas to old systems. 
Rich-and elaborate as were the ceremonies of the church in 
later times, the great cathedrals of the middle ages contain 
few ritualistic features which were not to be found in idea 
at least in the early Christion churches. Primarily the needs 
of worship were simple enough. The altar, at which the 
priest first celebrated the communion facing tac congrega- 
tion,' the seats of the bishop and clergy, the choir or place 


| Mr. G. G., Scott in An Ex:ay on the History of Englizh Church Architect- 
wre, PP. 14-23, contends that the position of the priest was facing the east, 
irrespective of the direction of the congregation. He gives a list of *©* about 
forty churches [in Rome] of early date, or giving evidence of the preservation 
of early arrangements, in which, contrary to the medieval or modern rule, the 
sanctuary is placed at the western end of the buildings, as against seven of 
distinctly early date arranged upon the more modern plan” (p. 20). He sites 
the arcosolia of the Catacombs, which could only be used as altars by the priest 
Standing with his back to the people, as further evidence. Rohault de Fleury,. 
Le Mere, tom. \ii., 146, points out the influence of the eastern position in 
determining the orientation of the Christian church, but gives ample evidence 
(tom. i. $1, ef 5eq.) of the early custom of standing behind the altar. While 
it is quite true the arcosolia necessitated the priest's standing in front of them, 
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for inferior clergy, singers and attendants, reading desks for the 
epistle and gospel and a pulpit comprised a programme that 
even in the XIIIth and XIVth centuries had few additions. 
Such changes as were made were due to an elaboration of 
ritual, not to the introduction of new forms of worship or 
the addition of new dogmas to Christian faith. The choirs 
were enlarged to give more room to those who had place 
within them." Chapels were built between the buttresses of 
the side walls and around the apse and in the XIVth century 
became a marked feature of the church. Aisles or ambula- 
tories were carried around the choir for processions and 
great functions. The Lady Chapel, dedicated to the Virgin, 
was placed at the extreme east end of the building, and in 
English churches was often of great $ize and beauty. It 
is more characteristic of English churches than of French, 
because in France very many of the cathedrals, as Senlis, 
Noyon, Paris, Laon, Chartres, Soissons, Rouen, Amiens, 
Reims, Coutances, Bayeux, Evreux, and Sees, were dedicated 
to Mary. 

Christian architecture reached its fullest development in 
the north of Europe, where civilization might be said to be 
coe&val with the growth of Christianity, where the thought 
of the people and their work were less affected by the cul- 
tured paganism of Greece and Rome, and where art could 
take a fresher, more original, more Christian form than 
where it was constantly in contrast with heathen pro- 
ductions. It was under such circumstances that the great 
Gothic cathedrals of northern Europe were built, and it is 
interesting to notice that though in a certain sense they 
three other kinds of altars, the portable, the isolated, and placed against the 
wall, have been found in the Catacombs, leaving any argument yJzawn from 
the arcosolia alone of doubtful value. CZ. De Fleury : Le Mesxe, tom. 1., 103. 

1 In Canterbury cathedral, a church with two pairs of transepts, the choir is 
of vast extent, extending from the apse to the westernmost transepts. The altar 
is placed well forward, with considerable space behind it, formerly filled with 


the episcopal throne and the shrine of S. Thomas a Becket. The cathedral of 
Reims has likewise an immense choir which extends beyond the transepts into 


the nave. As at Canterbury, there is a large open space behind the altar. It 
is interesting to note this common characteristic in the metropolitan churches 


-of England and France. 


— 
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were the product of the barbaric north, though the ancestors 
of their immediate builders were plunged into the deepest 
depths of ignorance and heathendom, it was here that the 
greatest of all Christian edifices were built. From its environ- 
ment the Gothic style fully warrants the name of Christian. 


IV. 


The XIth century is the beginning of the greatest re- 
vival in architecture the world has seen, a revival, it is 
well to note in the present connection, due to the inspiring 
influence of Christianity. The fiction long popular in his- 


torical and philosophical circles, that the people of Europe 


were widely and generally alarmed at the supposed ap- 
proaching end of the world in the year 1000 1s no longer 
admissible.*' It is true enough that almost immediately 
after this date great activity 'is to be noted in architecture 
all over Europe, but the reason for this activity 1s not to be 
found in any feeling of relief at having escaped the terrors 
of the Last Judgment. The: preceding centuries had been 
centuries of Christian growth ; the strength of the Church 
and the people had been exhausted in diffusing a knowledge 
of the new faith, and in recovering from the disorders at- 
tendant upon the break up of the Roman empire. At the 
beginning of the XIth century, not only had Christianity 
become deeply rooted in western Europe, but society was 
more settled, governments more stable, arts more developed, 
education, perhaps not more universal, but more widely dis- 
tributed. It was the political and social condition of Europe, 
rather than any feeling concerning the Last Judgment that 
brought about the architectural revival of this time. This 
and the monks. 

It is well nigh impossible to exaggerate the value 
of the services the monks rendered humanity in the 
past. Their services to architecture are the same as they 
were to other forms of culture, and the architectural his- 
tory of the XIth century would have been very different 


| On this point consult Quicherat, De ["Architecture romane, in Melanges 
4 archdologie ot d"historie, Paris, 1886, for architectural evidence, 
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from what it was, had it not been for the extraordinary 
development of the building art among them. It is safe 
to say that Gothic architecture would never have been $0 


thoroughly developed, would never have penetrated from 


France, where it originated, to England, Germany, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and even to Sweden and Norway, and have 
retained such general similarity of form and style, had it 
not been for the monks, who with their systems of com- 
munication and visitations, and energy as architects and 
builders, devised a persistent form of art that to but a lim- 
ited extent shows the influence of the very varied environ- 
ments in which it flouriched. All the monastic orders had 
characteristic buildings, but it is to the Cistercians the world 
is chiefly indebted for the distribution of Gothic architec- 
ture.* They were the greatest monastic builders, and were 
one of the prime causes in the revival of the XIth century. 

The buildings of the monks were not churches alone, but 
vast establishments that provided food and shelter for large 
numbers of people, and included within their walls, farms, 
factories, workshops, and gave labor and sustenance to the 
inmates without the help of the outer world. Most of these 
great groups of buildings have disappeared, and such- as 
remain exist in a fragmentary state, but many of the 
churches still testify to the greatness of the establishments 
and the genius of the builders.” Not only did abbeys, 
priories, and other monastic establisghments each have its 
own church, but great cathedrals were built under monastic 
rule. This was especially the case in England, where many 
of the more important cathedrals were under the special 
care of some one of the orders. 

The secular clergy looked with a jealous eye upon the 
encroachments of the monks on popular favor, as illus- 
trated in the magnificent structures they erected. The 
great French bishops especially endeavored to surpass them, 


1 CF. Prof, Frothingham's interesting and valuable series of papers on the 
Introduction of Gothic Architecture into Htaly by the French Ciiternan Monks, 
now publishing in the American Fournal of Archeology. 

? Dugdale: Monasticon Anglicanum, 8 vols. ; Courajod : Ze monasticon 


Gallicanum, Paris, 1869. 
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and the cathedrals which quickly sprang up in all the chief 
Cities of France were expressions of the growing power of 
the secular clergy. The age was in every respect an archi- 
tectural one; popular enthusiasm centred in the art. 
Municipalities vied with one another in the erection of 
monumental churches. No effort was too much, no work 
too stupendous, no toil toqo arduous if it was required to 
complete the structure that was to be the crowning glory of 
the city, and an enduring monument to the piety of the 
State and its love for God, This feeling was eagerly en- 
couraged by the French bishops as an offset to the power 
of the orders. Chartres, Laon, S. Denis, were churches in 
which the record of popular interest and fervor have been 
preserved to our day. In Italy there was a similar move- 
ment in the civil pride of the cities in their cathedrals." 
The history of architecture in the middle ages is a most 
inspiring illustration of the inspiring influence of religion 
in architecture. 

The masons who were the $successors of the monastic 
builders were another important element in this great 
revival. Their brotherhoods and communications with 
other bodies in distant parts were prime causes in hasten- 
ing the mechanical development of architecture, and they 
were especially instrumental in carrying identical ideas of 
construction and of art all over Europe. The general simi- 
larity of the Gothic throughout Europe is readily traceable 
to them and their predecessors the monks." 


! As to Chartres See Bulteau : Monographie de a cathtdrale de Chartres, 2d 
ed., Chartres, 1887-91, tom. 1., 118 of eg. 

? Norton : Hitorical Studies of Church-Building in the Middle Ages, New 
York. 

5 Gothic architecture is now admitted to be of religious origin, as opposed to 
lay influences. It is, of course, impossible to speak of the invention of Gothic 
architecture : it was not an irvention, but was a growth, an evolution, a union 
of varied characteristics, which are first found in common in a religious struct- 
ure, the abbey church of Morienval. See Gonse: Z Art Gothigue, Paris, His 
chapter on the Origin of the Pointed Style is most admirable. For the influ- 
ence of the lay workers, sece p. 142. Viollet-le-Duc, Dictionnaire raisonnd de 
Parchitecture frangatizse, art. Architecture attributes the beginnings of Gothic to 


the lay element. 
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It is not the adaptability of the building to the service of 


the church that is the most conspicuous feature in the 


medizeval cathedral, nor even the splendor of the ritual it 
suggests, but the expression of religious thought, of Chris- 
tian faith and hope, of trust in God, and love for Christ. 


Architecture was more than simple building; it was an 


intellectual expression. All forms of art were pressed into 
its service: painting, sculpture, mosaic, inlay, work in iron, 
bronze, lead, and other metals, gold, silver, and precious 
stones. The product of the gold-beater, the jeweller, the 


'carver in wood, all had architectural form that helped to 


make the age the most architectural in the history of art. 
These $subsidiary arts served both to express the architec- 
ture and to ornament it, and to express the Christian ideas 


- which underlay the whole edifice. It was fortunate that 


architecture thus widened its scope and included all forms 
of art within its field. The buildings were not simple 
arrangements of columns, vaults, walls, windows, and other 
architectural features. They were loaded with sculpture 
in the capitals, string courses, bosses, window- and door- 
jambs, wherever a stone could be carved it was cut and 
made a portion of a living unity. While it cannot be 
Said that each individual piece of sculpture was an ex- 
pression of the carver's religious faith, the work, as a whole, 
was permeated by a thorough Christian feeling and a genu- 
ine piety that has seldom been $0 beautifully illustrated. 
In no part of the cathedral building was sculpture employed 
So freely as in the porches of the doors, and especially in 
the great western porch. 

Christian architecture reached its culmination in the 
French cathedrals of the XIIIth century: in S. Denis, 
Chartres, Paris, Reims, Bourges, Beauvais, Rouen, Amiens 
Christianity put forth its mightiest effort in art and made 
its greatest successes. There is an immense contrast be- 
tween the basilica and the cathedral, both architecturally 
and from the standpoint of Christianity. The early Chris- 
tian church was a low small building, without especial ex- 
ternal features. The cathedral was the largest structure in 


the city. It was frequently placed on an elevation, and 
the houses of the people clustered around it as if to gain 
protection from its proximity.” The plan was markedly 
cruciform : two mighty transepts, with fronts scarcely less 
imposing than the vast western facade, formed the arms of 
the cross. The eastern arm was likewise well marked, but 
its chief glory was the cluster of chapels surrounding the 
apse with their wonderful external and internal perspective 
and their buttresses, flying buttresses, pinnacles, and gar- 
goyles. The body of the church consisted of a nave with 
one or two aisles on either side, and beyond these a series 
of chapels, making the view across the church almost as rich 
and imposing as the view towards the altar; while the 
climax to the whole was the vault, built at a higher level 
than man had heretofore placed a roof. 

In the cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris no less than 
thirty-cight piers support the roof of the church west of the 
transepts, the total number of columns and piers springing 
'from the floor amounting to eighty-three. In'the cathedral 
of Bourges, which, like Nodtre Dame, is a five aisled church, 
sixty columns and piers are required tosupport the vaulting.* 
But it was not in width, nor in number of the columns alone 
the cathedral impressed the eye: the vaulting was placed 
at a height far exceeding any roof before devised by man. 
The vault of the cathedral of Amiens is 147 feet above 
the floor, that of Cologne 155 feet, and that of Beauvais 
157 feet. Nothing more $tupendous than these lofty 
vaults has been built by human hands, and even the 

| This refers more especially to France, where the cathedral was frequently 
at the actual centre of the city, or upon the highest point. In England the 
cathedral is more generally on the outskirts of the city, apart from the noise 
and bustle of daily life, The French cathedrals were people's churches ; the 
English were, many of them, monastic churches, and thus quite outside 
ordinary daily existence. | 

' These figures include only the main piers springing from the floor and 
Standing free, without walls behind them. Bourges cathedral (Barreau : 
Dexcription de Ia cathidrale, Chateauroux, 1885) contains 2,662 columns, 
columnettes, and clustered columns. Upwards of 4,350 human figures are 


employed in its ornamentation, of which 1,700 are statues or statuettes, and 
2,950 painted on glass. 
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Spaces of the great domes of the Renaissance, of S. Peter's 
at Rome, of the Duomo at Florence, or of S. Paul's at 
London, are scarcely superior to them in impressiveness 
of, effect. | 

It is hardly necessary to point out that churches with 
such prodigious dimensions within must have appeared not 
less tremendous without, and indeed the vast bulk of the 
medizval cathedrals, and their almost overpowering im- 
mensity, are not their least important features. Christian- 
ity was no longer forced to conduct its services in humble 
retired edifices utterly devoid of external character and 
ornament, wherein it seemed to hide rather than to flourish. 
Its churches are now the most stupendous edifices in the 
| land, and their external features are not less imposing and 
elaborate than their interiors. The former was now a full 
expression and growth of the latter, in place of a box- 
like covering characteristic of the basilicas. Lofty towers 
finished with spires marked the main front and gave it 
dignity. In France there was an elaborate system of 
towers, which unfortunately was never carried to com- 
pletion in any church. In the cathedral of Laon the 
towers rise. to a height sufficient to give an idea of what a 
medizval cathedral would have been like had they all been 
completed. The plan included seven towers, two on the 
main front, and two on each of the transept fronts, with a 
small spire or che over the central crossing, though some- 
times two towers were added beyond the transepts, making 
nine in all. English cathedrals do not show such a symmetri- 
cal arrangement. In England it is the central tower which is 
most distinctly marked and the most conspicuous feature of 
the exterior. Towers were not wanting on the front, as at 
Lichfield, but with the exception of the central lantern, 
they were not often important parts of the cathedral de- 
Sign. Of the French cathedrals Chartres alone, of the 
churches of the t:cst rank, has its western towers completed 
in a manner worthy of the building. The cathedrals of 
Paris, of Reims, and of Amiens all have unfinished western 
towers. 
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If Gothic architecture was not the product of a natural 
growth, it would be easy to find symbolic references to the 
Trinity and to Christ in the designs of the west fronts of 
the French cathedrals. The French architects lavished all 
their resources on their main fronts, and made them typical 
of the church behind. It is a singular coincidence, though 
only the growth of natural constructive influences, that the 
figure three, the symbol of Trinity, should be thoroughly 
marked 'in the facade. Three elements, the nave flanked 
on either side by a tower, form the basis of the design. 
The most important features of the front are three lofty 
and deeply recessed portals, one in the centre and one 
under each tower, ornamented with a profusion of sculp- 
ture, and which by their wide open thresholds seem to 
invite the multitude to enter, and are, in truth, true en- 
trances, not insignificant doors as in English cathedrals. 
Vertically the front is also divided into three parts, the 
portals forming one, while above, another section includes 
the great bull's eye, or rose window—a characteristic 
French feature that received most wonderful treatment, — 
in the centre of the nave, with other windows in the towers. 
Over all runs a gallery, forming the third part, which is 
carried around the towers across the nave, binding the 
whole edifice into one complete harmonious design. The 
elements are simple enough, but the architects of the Ile- 
de-France produced fronts of wonderful variety with no 
more extensive materials than this, and it is not the least 
remarkable feature of these cathedrals, that though com- 
posed of essentially the same materials, the fagades exhibit 
a marked diversity and individuality. It is needless to ask 
if Gothic architecture, had not its growth been interrupted, 
would have produced more effective designs, whether en- 
larged materials would not have given its artists more 
extended scope; it is sufficient that with these almost 
elementary ideas it produced most successful work. 

The church building was but a part of a whole wherein 
the medizval Christian sought to express his religious con- 
victions. The age was architectural, not only that architec- 
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tural forms and ideas were prevalent in every kind of art, 
but because all arts were brought into the service of archi- 
tecture. It was in their architectural application as orna- 
ments of the church building or as part of the structure 
itself that the allied arts reached their greatest perfection, 
obtained at the same time their greatest utility, their most 
refined beauty. Two forms of art stand out in the archi- 
tecture of the middle ages both from the superior technical 
treatment they received and the masterly manner in which 
_ they exhibit Christian ideas. These are sculpture and 
| painting on glass. The art of painting on glass is ex- 
clusively medizeval ; it originated, reached its culmination, 
and declined in the middle ages. It is an art of the North, 
where the cold, damp climate necessitated large windows, 
that the buildings be well lighted by the sun. Whether the 
use of painted glass had any effect on the increase in the 
' Size of the windows shown in the progress of Gothic archi- 
tecture may perhaps be doubted,' but the medizval architect 
did not conceive a finer idea than a vast clearstory of large 
windows filled with glass glowing with brilliant colors. No 
more superb decoration has been invented by human hands 
than this: mosaic and painting pale before its dazzling hues. 
No cathedral to-day retains in its entirety the glass with 
which its windows were filled, but enough has survived 
the vicissitudes of war and disturbance to show how in- 
comparable must have been the effect of a great church 
filled with it. The architecture was a frame of exquisite 
workmanship wherein were placed jewels of unsurpassed 
brilliancy. The painted windows were useful as well as 
ornamental in affording opportunities for telling sacred 
Stories and truths in a pictorial manner intelligible to all. 
In the absence of books and, indeed, of any general popu- 
lar knowledge, some means of common instruction was 
necessary, and there was no better or more effective way of 
accomplishing this end than by the scenes represented on 


I CF. Sir G. G. Scott : Lectures on the Rize and Development of Mediaval 
Architecture, London, 1879, ii., p. 63. ; Moore : Development and Character of 
Gothic Architecture, London, 1890, p. 69. 
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the windows, and in the sculptures with which the churches 
were decorated.” 

Next to architecture sculpture was the most important 
art of northern medizval Europe, and especially of France, 
where it developed more rapidly than in Italy. Exteriorly 
and interiorly the French architects employed sculpture in 
the greatest profusion both as an architectural adjunct and 
as illustrative of Christian doctrine. In England its use 
was comparatively limited. The front of Wells cathedral 
contains a remarkable series of sculptures, and in some of 
the other cathedrals it is found to a slight extent, but no- 
where in England did it receive the intelligent application 
it had in France, where it not only strengthened the con- 
Struction and increased the appearance of solidity, but set 
forth simple truths and doctrines in a manner that could be 
understood by the most ignorant. An art which could thus 
bring home the truths of the Gospels and of the Church to 
minds that could learn of them in no other way, fully 
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' The finest painted glass in Europe may be briefly summarized thus : 
Chartres cathedral contains nearly all the original glass in its 175 windows. 
M ost of it dates from the x11 c.; two windows are from the x11 c., eight from | 

the x1v, one from the xv, two from the xvi. Le Mans, choir, aisle, and clear- = - 
| Story, X111 c., contains in one of the apsidal chapels the most ancient known 
| example, dating from the x1 c. The rose windows of the transepts of Amiens 
are very fine. Angers has some magnificent x11 c. windows in the nave, and 
X111 in the choir, The glass of the choir of Tours, x11 c., is complete and of 
marvellous beauty. Bourges contains much magnificent x11 c. glass in the 
eastern part of the church, and also some fine examples of the x1v, xv, and 
xvic. Limoges has some good glass of the x1v and xvic. Troyes has some 
X111, XV, and Xv1ic. Reims also0 has some $superb windows, and the Ste 
Chappelle, partly xm and xv c., at Paris, is extremely well known. The 
French cathedrals contain much more and much finer painted glass than the 
English. The beauty of the x11 c. glass is its intense rich coloring, not the 
drawing of the design, though this is of marvellous complexity and ingenuity. 
The intensity of color, especially when the glass is seen at its best, with the 
sun $hining directly through it, has never been reproduced. Several of the : 
French cathedrals contain modern imitations of the ancient windows that are ' 
melancholy examples of modern workmanship. Reproductions of painted | 
glass may be found in Cahier et Martin: Monographie de la cathedrale de 
Bowrges, Paris, 1841-44 ; Hucher: Vitraux peints de ia cathidrale du Mans, 
Le Mans, 1864 ; Lasteyrie : His. de la peinture Sur verre d 'apres SES monu- 
ments en France, Paris, 1853-57; Schaefer and Kosstenscher : Ornamentale S 
Glasmalereen des Mittelalters und der Renatssance, Berlin, 1888. I 
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merited the wonderful development it received at the hands 
of the medieval sculptors. 

Sculpture reached its highest development in the choir 
screen and the portals. The history of the choir screen is 
a -most . interesting study in evolution. Originally, in the 
basilica, designed as a means of separating the inferior 
clergy and singers from the congregation—a signification it 
has retained to the present day—it was a simple low wall, 
whose richest ornamentation was a geometrical design in 
Mmgpsaic, and whose most imposing features were the ambones 
or reading-desks for the Gospel and Epistle, which formed 
part of their construction. In the medizval cathedral this 
Simple structure had grown from these elementary propor- 
tions to massive walls of stone or marble, often ten or 
fifteen feet in height, and ornamented with elaborate sculp- 
tures and other decorations, the whole forming an architec- 
tural combination of the most impressive kind. Here the 


. medizeval artist told the story of the patron saint of the 


church, or set forth the episodes in the life of the Virgin, 
or depicted some Scripture incident in forcible and effective 
sculptures. Perhaps the most famous of these works, and 
certainly the most beautiful and elaborate, though dating 
from the XVth to the beginning of the XVIIlth century, 
is the choir screen of the cathedral of Chartres, repre- 
senting scenes from the lives of Jesus and the Virgin. A 
long series of designs enclosed in an architectural frame- 
work of arches, pinnacles, and tracery of almost lace-like 
delicacy extends around the choir. The cathedral of 
Amiens has a screen with similar, though less numerous, 
sculptures, illustrating the story of S. Firmin, the patron 
Saint of Amiens, and the life of S. John the Baptist. 
Nothing more useful and beautiful than :these screens, 
which exhibited, in language that all could understand, the 
truths of the Bible and of the Church, is to be found in the 
whole range of Gothic art. With their graphic illustrations 
of sacred themes they offer a marked contrast to the walls 
of the choirs in English churches, which are chiefly orna- 
mented with monuments to departed individuals or with 
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Gothic tracery, which, while beautiful in itself, is quite 
without the real living Christian interest of the French 
SCreens. 

The Christian who could thus study noteworthy events 
in sacred history in the vivid sculptures of the choir screens 
found further sources of instruction and pious thought in 
the sculptures which adorned the portals of the church. It 
was on the doorway that the French artists lavished the 
utmost resources of their skill and gave freest scope to their 
inventive genius. In one of his most characteristic but 
fragmentary essays Mr. Ruskin has graphically told the 
story of the sculptures on the west front of Amiens cathe- 
dral, showed their meaning, given the names of the almost 
innumerable statues, and explained how the whole forms a 
wonderful combination of Christian history and doctrine, 
dogma and belief. Its title, 7Zhe Bible of Amiens, is a most 
picturesque and truthful description of what the French 
medizval cathedrals really were. They were more than 
mere churches, more than mere places for the display of 
priestly ritual, for elaborate ceremonies, and imposing func- 
tions. They were the centre of the life of the city, the 
places of popular resort, the most conspicuous feature of 
the town. They were epitomes of the culture and thought 
of the time. Here alone was found education and ideas, 
and here the people came for inspiration, not only of purely 
Spiritual things, but of the intellect. The churches were in 
truth mighty Bibles, sources of instruction and light in a 
time when just such illustration was needed. It 1s impos- 
Sible to study these monumental milestones in the history 
of humanity without feeling that the light these buildings 
disseminated was of a wholesome and manly nature. One 
cannot come from studying them without gaining renewed 
confidence in the people and in the religion that produced 
them, in the faith that gave them being. 

Like the entire facade, the portals were designed on an 
elementary basis. Sometimes the outer opening was flush 


with the main walls of the church, sometimes they pro- 


jected beyond it, while in occasional instances, as the lat- 
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eral doorways of Chartres cathedral, they are prefaced with 
a porch. The entrance was deeply recessed, the columns 
Supporting the arches forming the roof having statues in 
front of them or between them. The whole design was in 
a 'measure subordinate to the central sculpture in the tym- 
panum over the door, or perhaps it would be more proper 
to say, all the sculptures led up to this central feature. 
Various subjects occupied this space, the most usual being 
a representation of the Last Judgment. No single piece of 
sculpture of the middle ages is more impressive than the 
Last Judgment of the great portals. The entire doorway 
is, in fact, given up to representing this most awful event 
in Christian theology, which effectively warns all of the 
wrath to come and the dangers of a worldly life. The 
scenes of the Last Judgment itself are shown on the tym- 
panum, but the entire inner surface of the arches that form 
the portal is covered with figures of cherubim and angels, 
the hosts of heaven, who appropriateiy occupy the most 
lofty position. Sometimes scenes from the life of the 
Virgin, or some other events in sacred or legendary history 
fill the tympanum, but the Last Judgment is the topic most 
often employed and the most appropriate. Though of 
very great variety and individuality, there is much simi- 
larity in all these conceptions which are widely distributed 
in the Romanesque and Gothic cathedrals and churches of 
Europe. 

Christ, the Judge of the world, is enthroned above, with 
S. John and the Virgin, or attendant angels, on either side, 
Below, the centre is occupied by an angel weighing the 
Souls of the departed. On one side is a hideous Satan, 
ready to seize the condemned, and who hands them to his 
minions behind him, who pass them on to the fiery pit, 
| represented by a cauldron over a fire vigorously fanned by 
devils with bellows. On the other side are the blessed, and 
in the lowest division the dead rise from their tombs. It is 
a close and graphic transcription of the scene described in 
the Gospels. 
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V, 


Thus the Church taught the truths committed to its care; 
thus the Christian was reminded of the cardinal facts of his 
religion in all the parts of his church building. The struc- 
ture itself, not less than its decoration, made one great 
whole that was the product of Christiau ideas, the outcome 
of Christian faith, the expression of Christian truth. It 1 
may, perhaps, be going too far to point to the great monu- 
ments of Christian architecture as evidences of revealed 
religion, but it is impossible to study these works of art in : 
the light of Christian history and experience without being 
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convinced of the absolutely genuine piety and Christian feel- Fd 
ing that called them into being. It is thoroughly in keep- | [0 
ing with natural laws that Christianity should have freely - | 
expressed itself in architecture, but it is scarcely short of li 44 
marvellous that it should have done $0 in $0 thorough a | | 
manner and with such stupendous results. It is one of | þ 

the chief glories of Gothic architecture as practised in ; of 

the middle ages that it can be studied not alone as the #1. 
visible expression of a great intellectual movement, but as | | 


the typical representative of the most active religious 
impulse that has animated mankind. i 

It should not be forgotten that the monuments of Chils- | 
tian art, whether they be architecture, painting, or sculp- 
ture, are the common heritage of every Christian. The 
great medizval cathedrals do not belong to any one part 
of the Church, or call it branch, or division, if you will. 
Built at a time when there was no schism in the Western 4 
Church, they clearly express the western conception of 
Christianity. As such they form fit subjects of study to 
the believing Christian not less than to the architect and | 
the student. They are invaluable epitomes of the progress : V2. 
of the human mind and the growth of Christian ideas at a [44 
time of which we have few other memorials. And this is | 14 
what I mean by the value of Christian thought in archi- | EP 
tecture, and why I venture to lay this aspect of the question #4 
before a company of theological scholars. | ; 
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The indication of Christian thought in architecture is no 
fanciful product of the imagination. Christianity, its forms, 
doctrines, ceremonies, lay at the foundation of Christian 
church architecture; its influence upon the art was per- 
Sistent and marked until the beginning of the Renaissance. 
It is not something that needs to be searched out, for it 
exists in the most evident manner. Christianity exercised 
quite as much influence upon the development of archi- 
tecture as did progress in construction, or the social and 
political state of the builders. Apart from this, the study 
of architecture from this standpoint directs attention to the 
wonderful illustration of Christian ideas in the great churches 
of the XIIlth century, in which the architectural manifest- 
ation of Christianity reached its culmination. Yet it is well 
to remember the limitations; Christianity then received 
its most complete architectural form, but this was not 
because it had reached its highest stage of development as 
a religion or as a social factor. The era in which this point 
was reached was, as has been shown, an architectural one. 
The art quality was of unsurpassed refinement, but it was 
due to the nature of the time, to the especial things which 
occupied the minds of the people, and other characteristics 
that formed the distinctive civilization of the age. Chris- 
tianity as a religion unquestionably inspired architects, 
sculptors, and painters to put forth their best efforts and 
eclipse all known ideals; but it was because art and religion 
both held a greater share of popular thought in the middle 
ages than at any other time, that Christian architecture of 
the form and style known as Gothic so thoroughly and 
completely illustrates Christian ideas. 
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By Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LLE.D., 
Professor of Church History in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
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When God has a great work to do in his kingdom on 
earth he trains and associates congenial agents of different 
gifts, but of one $pirit and'aim, to carry out his purposes. 
They supplement and encourage one another and accom- 
plisch much more in unison than they could in isolation. 
Moses and Aaron, David and Jonathan, in the history of 
Israel ; Paul and Barnabas, Peter and Mark, in apostolic 
times; Pamphilius and Eusebius, Basil and Gregory 
Nazianzen, among the fathers; Luther and Melanchthon, 
Zwingli, Occolampadius and Bullinger, Calvin, Farel, Viret, 
and Beza, Cranmer, Latimer and Ridley, among the 
Reformers; the two Wesleys and Whitefield in the 
Methodist revival; Pusey, Newman and Keble in the 
Anglo-Catholic movement of our days, will readily occur to 
the memory as illustrious examples of co-operative friend- 
ship for the advancement of God's kingdom. 

Such friendships, based upon mutual respect and affection, 
cemented by the love of Christ, the Lord and Saviour, and [3 
devoted to a holy cause, have left a deep impress upon the j-1 
pages of history, and their memory is an' inspiration to 
Succeeding generations. They may be clouded for a time 
by human infirmity; even Paul and Barnabas fell out on 
the question of Mark; and Paul and Peter on the deeper 
question of circumcision and the recognition of Gentile 
converts. Luther and Melanchthon came near to a break 
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144 The Friendship of Caluin and Melanchthon. 


on the subject of the real presence. But the clouds pass 
away and the sun shines all the brighter. 

In Calvin's life and works, friendship and fraternal co- 
operation form a prominent and fruitful part. He lived on 
the best terms with his older colleagues —Farel and Viret 
—as well as with his pupils—Knox and Beza,—he associated 
intimately with Grynaus at Basel and Bucer at Strassburg, 
with Melanchthon at Worms and Ratisbon, and kept up a 
familiar correspondence with Bullinger of Zurich, Myconius 
of Basel, and many others. He never lost the confidence 
and affection of any of his friends. This fact is most 
honorable to his character, and sufficient to refute the 
misrepresentation of his enemies. 

The friendship between Calvin and Melanchthon has a 
special interest as they represent two distinct nationalities 
and Churches. It forms a significant episode in the great 
drama of the Reformation, and deserves more consideration 
than it has yet received. I propose to fill out this chapter 
chiefly from their private correspondence, in which they give 
us an insight into the interior recesses of their mind and heart. 
Not many letters are preserved—fourteen letters of Calvin 
to Melanchthon and eight letters of Melanchthon to Calvin, 
but they are characteristic and weighty." 

Calvin never saw either Zwingli or Luther, who together 
with him form the trio of productive Reformers. Zwingli 
died (1531) in the prime of life when Calvin was a youth of 
twenty-one, pursuing the study of law and theology in the 
Universities of France. He was brought into indirect con- 
tact with Luther, through Bucer and Melanchthon, during his 
three years' residence in Strassburg, where he was pastor of 
a congregation of French refugees, and theological teacher 


I The letters of Melanchthon are printed in Bretschneider's edition of his 
Opera ( Corpus Reformatorum ), the letters of both in the admirable Strassburg- 
Braunschweig edition of Calvin's Opera, which has now reached the g6th 
volume (1891). The original editors—Baum, Cunitz, and Reuss—are dead, 
but the remaining volumes were prepared in copy by Reuss (as he informed 
me) and will be edited by Erichson. Herminjard's Correspondance des Refor- 
mateurs is invaluable, but goes only as far as 1542 (vol. vii., 1886). I have used 
also Constable's translation of Jules Bonnet's ed. of Cairin's Letters. 
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in the Academy, between 1539 and 1541. Luther was then 
in his declining years, weary of life and longing for rest. 
| But what little he learned of Calvin impressed him very 
favorably. He read © with singular delight” his masterly 
Answer to Cardinal Sadolet, published at Strassburg in 1539, 
and thanked God that he had raised up such a scholar who I 
was able to continue and finish the war with Antichrist | q: 
which he had begun twenty-two years before. He sent = 
respectful salutations to Calvin through Bucer, * and again 11 
| through Melanchthon, who informed him that he stood in ol 
high favor with Luther.* I can find no evidence that Luther 'M 
| read Calvin's /zstitutes, which appeared in a revised edition 
| at Strassburg in 1539, or his irenic tract on the Lord's 
w Supper, which was first published in the same city in 1541. 
But according to a reliable tradition he saw the latter tract 
| in a bookstore at Wittenberg shortly before his death and 
| expressed a favorable judgment on it, although it differed 
| from his own view on the real presence.* It is quite | 
probable that the eucharistic controversy would have taken 
a more peaceful turn if Luther could have met Calvin in- 
stead of Zwingli, whose hand of fellowship offered with 
tears at Marburg, Luther coldly refused. | 
Calvin and Melanchthon ' became personally and in- 
F timately acquainted with each other at the Colloquies of | [1 
Frankfurt, Worms, and Ratisbon, which were held in 1539, | 
'40, and '41, between the leading Protestant and Roman 
Catholic divines for the purpose of healing the division | 
of the Church and bringing about at least a com- 7 50 
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1 Oct. 14, 1539 (in De Wette's ed. of Luther's Correspondence, vol. v., 211 ; 
Herminjard, vi., 130): ** Salutabis Dr. Foannem Sturmium et Foannem Cal. 
| vinum reverenter, quorum libellos cum Singulari voluptate legi,” etc. From 
| what follows it is evident that he meant Calvin's Answer to Sadolet, which is a 
triumphant vindication of the Reformation and silenced the Cardinal and his 
scheme to recover Geneva to the Roman Catholic Church during the absence 
f of Calvin, who had been expelled in 1538. 

' Lutherus of Pomeranus | Bugenbagen], Calvinum eo Sturmium jusserunt 
ralutari. Calvinus magnum gratiam init, Quoted by Calvin in a letter to 
Farel, Nov. 20, 1539, from a lost letter of Melanchthon. See Herminjard, vi., 
141, 

* Sec Schaff's Church Higstory, vi., 660. 
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promise, or modus vivenal, till the meeting of the long- 
promised and long-delayed General Council. The Emperor 
was very anxious, for political reasons, to secure that end, 
Melanchthon was the spokesman of the Lutheran party ; 
Calvin was one of the delegates of the city of Strassburg 
in company with Bucer and Sturm. Calvin had no con- 
fidence in a peaceful result and clearly foresaw the failure 
of the Colloquies. The controversy had gone too far to 
be stopped, and had to be fought out to its consequences. 
The opportunity for a reunion of Christendom was as yet 
far in the uncertainties of the future. Nevertheless Calvin 
took an active interest in the proceedings, as far as they 
were conducted in Latin (for he was not acquainted with 
German). He was frequently consulted, and showed such 
learning and ability in debate on the disputed questions, 
that he commanded the admiration of the Lutheran divines, 
and that Melanchthon bestowed upon him the emphatic 
designation © THE THEOLOGIAN,” which meant a great 
deal more in that theological age than it does now. He 
had in view no doubt the case of St. John and Gregory 
Nazianzen, who were called © Theologians * for their pro- 
found insight into the mystery of the incarnation, but he 
applied the word in a wider sense. He thought he could 
less spare Calvin than any other divine, and induced him 
to delay his return to Geneva, to which he was most 
urgently recalled by the united voice of the magistrates, 
clergy, and people. 

Melanchthon was twelve years older than Calvin, as Luther 
was thirteen years older than Melanchthon. Calvin, there- 
fore, might have sustained to Melanchthon the relation of a 
pupil to a teacher. He sought his friendship, and he always 
treated him with reverential affection.* In the dedication 
of his commentary on Daniel, he describes Melanchthon as 
«* 2 man who, on account of his incomparable skill in the most 


| In a letter of 11 Cal. Mail, 1544 (Calvin's Opera, xi., 698), he addresses 
him as ** ornatissime vir, fidelissime Christi minister, ef amice mihi semper 


honorande, Dominus te Semper sfiritu 510 regat, dingue nobis i eccleria wa 


incolumem conservet. 
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excellent branches of knowledge, his piety, and other vir- 
tues, is worthy of the admiration of all ages.” But while 
Melanchthon was under the overawing influence of the 
personality of Luther, the Reformer of Geneva was quite 
independent of Melanchthon, and so far could meet him on 
equal terms. Melanchthon, in sincere humility and utter 
freedom from jealousy, even acknowledged the superiority 
of his younger friend as a theologian and disciplinarian, 
and, as already stated, called him emphatically © The Theo- 
logian.” 

They had many points of contact. Both were men of 
uncommon Precocity ; both excelled, above their contem- 
poraries, in humanistic culture and polished style; both 
devoted all their learning to the renovation of the Church ; 
they were equally conscientious and unselfish ; they agreed 
in the root of their piety, and in all essential doctrines ; they 
deplored the divisions in the Protestant ranks, and heartily 
desired unity and harmony if consistent with truth. 

But they were differently constituted. Melanchthon was 


modest, gentle, sensitive, feminine, irenic, elastic, temporiz-- 


ing, always open to new light; Calvin, though by nature as 
modest, bashful, and irritable, was in principle and convic- 
tion firm, unyielding, fearless of consequences, and opposed 
to all compromises. They differed also on minor points of 
doctrine and discipline. Melanchthon, from a conscientious 
love of truth and peace, and from regard for the demands 
of practical common-sense, independently changed his views 
on two important doctrines. He abandoned the Lutheran 
dogma of a corporal and ubiquitous presence of Christ's 
body and blood in the eucharist, and approached Calvin's 
theory of a spiritual real, or dynamic presence; and he 
Substituted for his earlier fatalistic view of a divine fore- 
ordination of evil as well as good the synergistic scheme 
which ascribes conversion to the co-operation of three 
causes: the Spirit of God, the Word of God, and the will 
of man. He conceded to the will the freedom of either 
accepting or rejecting the gospel salvation, yet without 
giving any merit to man for accepting the free gift ; and 
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on this point he dissented from Calvin's more rigorous and 
logical system.' 

The sincere and lasting friendship of these two great and 
good men 1s therefore all the more remarkable and valuable 
as a testimony that a deep $piritual union and harmony may 
co-exist with theological differences.* 

Calvin and Melanchthon met at Frankfurt, Worms, and 
Regensburg under trying circumstances. Melanchthon felt 
discouraged about the prospects of Protestantism. He 
deplored the confusion which followed the abolition of the 
episcopal supervision, the want of discipline, the rapacity of 
the princes, the bigotry of the theologians. He had allowed 
himself, with Luther and Bucer, to give his conditional 
assent to the scandalous bigamy of Philip of Hesse (May 
1540), which was the darkest blot in the history of the Ger- 
man Reformation, and worse than the successive polygamy 
of Henry VIII. His conscience was $0 much troubled about 
his own weakness that, at Weimar, on his way to the Collo- 
quies at Hagenau and Worms, he was brought to the brink 
of the grave, and would have died if Luther had not prayed 
him out of the jaws of the king of terrors. What a contrast 
between Melanchthon at Worms in 1540, and Luther at 
Worms in 1521! At the Diet of Regensburg, in 1541, he 
felt no better. His son was sick, and he dreamed that he 
had died. He read disaster and war in the stars. His letters 
to intimate friends are full of grief and anxious forebodings. 
« Iam devoured by a desire for a better life,” he wrote to one 
of them. He was oppressed by a sense of the responsibility 
that rested upon, him as the spokesman and leader of the 
German Reformation in the declining years of Luther, who 
had been formerly his inspiration and strength. It is natural 
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1 On these changes, see the biographies of Melanchthon by Galle, Carl 
Schmidt, and Herrlinger ; Gieseler's Church Higstory ; Schweizer's Central- 
dogmen, 1i., 380-400 ; and Schafſ's Creeds of Chrictendom, i., 261 199. 

? Merle d'Aubigne (in his Zistory of the Reformation in the Times of 
Calvin, vol. vii., 19) thinks that ** esteem was uppermost in Melanchthon, 
and affection in Calvin ” ; that ** on the one side the friendship was founded 
more on reflection (r77#Zc/t;, on the other it was more spontaneous ”" ; but ** on 
both sides it was the product of their noble and beautiful qualities.” 
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that in this condition of mind he looked for a new support, 
and this he found in Calvin. We thus can easily understand 
his wish to die in his arms. But Calvin himself, though 
| more calm and composed in regard to public affairs, was 
=> deeply distressed at Regensburg by news of the ravages 
of the pestilence among his friends at Strassburg, besides 
| being harassed by multiplying petitions to return to Geneva. 
These troubles and afflictions brought their hearts nearer to 
each other. . 
| In their first personal interview at Frankfurt on the Main, 
| in February, 1539, they at once became intimate, and freely 
discussed the burning questions of the day, relating to doc- 
trine, discipline, and worship.' 
T As to doctrine, Calvin had previously sent to Melanchthon 
a Summary, in twelve articles, on the crucial topic of the real 
| presence. To these Melanchthon assented without dispute,' 
but confessed that he had no hope of satisfying those who 
obstinately insisted on a more gross and palpable presence.* 
Yet he was anxious that the present agreement, such as it 
was, might be cherished until at length the Lord $hall lead 
both sides into the unity of his own truth. This is no doubt 
the reason why he himself refrained from such a full and 
unequivocal public expression of his own view as might lead 
to a rupture in the Lutheran Church. He went as far as he 
| Calvin wrote to Farel, after his return to Strassburg, at the end of March, 
1539 : ©* Cum Philippo ſuit miki multis de rebus colloguium,” 
© Sine controvervia ipse azzentitur.” Calvin adds : ©* de ip50 (Mel.) nikil 
dubita, quin penitus nobizeum zentiat.” Herminjard, v., 269, In a previous 
| letter to Farel, October, 1538 (in Herminjard, v., 146, and note 24), he in- 
formed Farel that he had sent twelve articles of agreement with a letter to 
Melanchthon from Strassburg. The articles are lost, but may yet be recovered. 
1" Sed fatetwr, ere in illa parte nonnullos gui crassius aliquid requirant :* 
algue id tanta pervicacia, ne dicam tyrannide, wut diu in periculo fuerit, guod 
cum videbant a mwo renew nonnihil alienum.”—Herminjard, v., 269. Those 
men, who outluthered Luther, were not satisfied with the words of institution, 
rimpliciter, but demanded such scholastic terms as 5wds/antialiter, essentialiter, 
corporaliter, quantitative, ubiquitaliter, carnaliter., When Matthaus Zell, 
preacher in the Minster at Strassburg, told Melanchthon (in 1536) that he ab- 
horred these terms as diabolical additions, Melanchthon assented. See Rihrich, 


Miltheilungen aus der Gesehichte der evang. Kirche des Elzasses, \ii., 133, as 
quoted by Stihelin in his Fohannes Calvin, 1., 169. 
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deemed prudent, by modifying, probably under the influence 
of Calvin, the tenth article of the Augsburg Confession, and 
omitting the anti-Zwinglian clause (1540). Calvin had no 
difficulty to subscribe this noble Confession as understood 
by its author. 

As to ecclesiastical discipline, Calvin, who was a legislator 
and disciplinarian as well as a theologian, laid far greater 
stress on it than the German Reformers, and carried it out 
in his French congregation at Strassburg and afterwards in 
Geneva to an extent unknown since the days of the Apostles 


and the ante-Nicene age. Melanchthon sincerely deplored 


the want of discipline in Germany, but could see no prospect 
of improvement till the people would learn to distinguish 
the yoke of Christ from the papal tyranny. 

As to worship, Calvin frankly expressed his objection to 
many ceremonies, which seemed to him to border too closely 
on Judaism.' He was opposed to chanting in Latin, to 
pictures and candles in churches, to exorcism in baptism, 
and the like. Melanchthon was reluctant to discuss this 
point, but admitted that too many trifling and unnecessary 
Roman Catholic rites were- retained in deference to the 
judgment of the Canonists, and expressed the hope that 
some of them would be abandoned by degrees. 

After the Colloquy,at Regensburg the two Reformers saw 
each other no more, \but continued to correspond as far as 
their time and multiplicity of duties and the great distance 
of Wittenberg and Geneva would permit, 

The first letter of Calvin after that Colloquy is dated 
Feb. 16, 1543, and is a lengthy answer to a message from 


Melanchthon.* 


« You see,” he writes, © to what a lazy fellow you have in- 
trusted your letter. It was full four months before he de- 
livered it to me, and then crushed and rumpled with much 


1 Letter to Farel, April, 1539 (Herminjard, v., 292): ** Viper Philippo in 
faciem non dissimulavi quin mihi admodum illa ceremomtarum copia disfþtli- 
ceret, Videri enim mihi formam quam tenent non procul ere a Fudairmo.” 

? In Calvin's Opera, xi., 515. Bonnet-Constable, i., 349. The original 
copy is in Simler's Collection in the City Library of Zurich, 
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rough usage. But although it has reached me somewhat 
late, I $set a great value upon the acquisition. . . + 
Would, indeed, as you obgerve, that we could oftener con- 
verse together, were it only by letters. To you that would 
be no advantage; but to me, nothing in this world could 
be more desirable than to take solace in the mild and gentle 
Spirit of your correspondence. You can scarce believe with 
what a load of business I am here burdened and incessantly 
hurried along; but in the midst of these distractions there 
are two things which most of all annoy me. My chief regret 
is, that there does not appear to be the amount of fruit that 
one may reasonably expect from the labor bestowed; the 
other is, because I am $o far removed from yourself and a 


few others, and therefore am deprived of that sort of com- . 


fort and consolation which would prove a special help to me. 

'* But $since we cannot have even 80 much at ouryown 
choice, that each at his own discretion might pick out the 
corner of the vineyard where he might serve Christ, we must 
remain at that post which He himself has allotted to each. 
This comfort we have at least, of which no far distant sepa- 
ration can deprive us, —I mean, that resting content with 
this fellowship which Christ has consecrated with his own 
blood, and has also confirmed and sealed by his blessed 
Spirit in our hearts, —while we live on the earth, we may 
cheer cach other with that blessed hope to which your letter 
calls us that in heaven above we shall dwell for ever where 
we $hall rejoice in love and in continuance of our friend- 
Ship. * 


There can be no nobler expression of Christian friend- 
Ship. 

In the same letter Calvin informs Melanchthon that he 
had dedicated to him his Defence of the Orthodox Doctrine 
on the Slavery and Deliverance of the Fluman Will Against 
the Calummies of Albert Pightus, which he himself had 
urged Calvin to write, and which appeared in February, 
1543. After some modest account of his labors in Geneva, 

| *' Ffoc saltem nobis nulla regionum longinguitas eripiet, quin hac conjunctione, 
quam Christus stanguine 510 consecratam Spiritu guogue 510 in cordibus noslris 
:$anxit, contentt, dum mirimus in terra Suitineamur beata illa sfþe, ad quam nos 


litera tua revocant * in calis nos simul perpetuo victuros, ubi amore amicitiaque 


nortra fruemur,” 
1 Deſensto rang i orthodoxe doctrine de tervitute ot liberatione humani 
arbityit adverimns calumnias A lbertt Pighti Campensts,.” Opera, vi., 225-404. 
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and judicious reflections on the condition of the Church in 
Germany, he thus concludes : 


* Adicu, O man of most eminent accomplishments, and 
ever,to be remembered by me and honored in the Lord! 
May the Lord long preserve you in safety to the glory of 
his name and the edification of the Church. 1 wonder 
what can be the reason why you keep your Danze a secaled 
book at home.' Neither can I suffer myself quietly, with- 
out remonstrance, to be deprived of the benefit of its peru- 
sal. I beg you to salute Dr. Martin reverently in my name. 
We have here with us at present Bernardino of Siena, an 
eminent and excellent man, who has occasioned no little 
Stir in Italy by his secession. He has requested me that I 
would greet you in his name. Once more adieu, along with 
your family, whom may the Lord continually preserve.” 


On the 11th of May following, Melanchthon thanked 
Calvin for the dedication, saying *: © I am much affected by 
your kindness, and I thank you that you have been pleased 
to give evidence of your love for me to all the world, by 
placing my name at the beginning of your remarkable book, 
where all the world will see it.” He gives due praise to the 
force and eloquence with which he refuted Pighius, and, 
confessing his own inferiority as a writer, encourages him to 
continue to exercise his splendid talents for the edification 
and encouragement of the Church. Yet, while inferior as a 
logician and polemic, he, after all, had a deeper insight into 
the mystery of predestination and free-will, although un- 
able to solve it. He gently hints to his friend that he 
looked too much to one side of the problem of divine 
Sovereignty and human liberty, and says in substance : 


« As regards the question treated in your book, the ques- 
tion of predestination, I had in Tibingen a learned friend, 
Franciscus Stadianus, who used to say, I hold both to be 
true that all things happen according to divine foreordina- 
tion, and yet according to their own laws, although he could 
not harmonize the two. I maintain the proposition that 
God -is not the author of sin, and therefore cannot will it. 


| Melanchthon's Commentary on Daniel appeared in the same year at Wit- 
tenberg and Leipzig. 
* Opera, vol. xi., 539-542. Also in Corp. Reform., v., 107. 
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David was by his own will carried into transgression.' He 
might have retained the Holy Spirit. In this conflict there 
is s0me margin for free-will ., . . Let us accuse our own 
will if we fall, and not find the cause in God, He will help 
and aid those who fight in earnest. Movoy GtAnoov, says 
Basilius, xat He0s rpoaravra. God promises and gives help 
to those who are willing to receive it. So says the Word of 
God, and in this let us abide. I am far from prescribing to 
you, the most learned and experienced man in all things 
that belong to piety. I know that in general you agree 
with my view. fool Suggest that this mode of expression 
is better adapted for practical use.” * 


In a letter to Camerarius, 1552, Melanchthon expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the manner in which Calvin empha- 
Sized the doctrine of predestination, and attempted to force 
the Swiss Churches to accept it in the Consensus Genevensts.” 

Calvin made another attempt in 1554 to gain him to his 
view, but in vain.* On one point, however, he could agree 
to a certain modification; for he laid stress on the sponta- 
neity of the will, and rejected Luther's paradoxes, and his 
comparison of the natural man to a dead statue. 

It is greatly to the credit of Calvin that, notwithstanding 
his sensitiveness and intolerance against the opponents of 
his favorite dogma, he respected the judgment of the most 
eminent Lutheran divine, and gave signal proof of it by 
publishing a French translation of the improved edition of 
Melanchthon's 7keological Commonplaces in 1546, with a 
commendatory preface of his own,* in which he says that 
the book was a brief summary of all things necessary for a 
Christian to know on the way of salvation, stated in the 


| This is a direct contradiction to the assertion in the first edition of his 
Loci (1521), and his commentary on the Romans (1524), that God does all 
things not permizeive, but potenter, and that he foreordained and wrought the 
adultery of David, and the treason of Judas, as well as the vocation of Paul. 
He $0 understood the epistle to the Romans. In December, 1525, Luther 
expressed the same views in his book against Erasmus, which he never 
recalled, but pronounced one of his best books (1537). 

144 Ad uwirum actommodata.” 

* Mel., Opera, in the Corpus Reformatorum, vii., 390. 

* Opera, xv., 215-217. Dated 6 Calendas Septembris. 

* The preface is reprinted in his Opera, vol. iz., 847-850. 
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simplest manner by the profoundly learned author. He 

- does not conceal the difference of views on the subject of 
free-will, and says that Melanchthon seems to concede to 
man ome $hare in his salvation ; yet in such a manner that 
God's grace is not in any way diminished, and no ground is 
left to us for boasting. 

This is the only example of a Reformer republishing and 
recommending the work of another Reformer, which was the 
only formidable rival of his own chief work on the same 
Subject (the /xs/z7utes), and differed from it in several points. 

he revival of the unfortunate eucharistic controversy by 
Luther in 1545, and the equally unfortunate controversy 
caused by the imperial /uterim in 1548, tried the friendship 
of the Reformers to the uttermost. Calvin respectfully, yet 
frankly, expressed his regret at the indecision and want of 
courage displayed by Melanchthon from fear of Luther and 

a love of peace. 
When Luther came out a year before his death with his 
q most violent and abusive book against the ©& Sacramenta- 
rians,” * which deeply grieved Melanchthon and roused the 
just indignation of the Zwinglians, Calvin wrote to Melanch- 


thon (June 28, 1545) * 


* Would that the fellow-feeling which enables me to con- 
dole with you, and to sympathize in your heaviness, might 
also impart the power, in some degree at least, to lighten 

' your Sorrow. jt the matter stands as the Ziirichers say it 
does, then they 'have just occasion for their writing. 
Your Pericles allows himself to be carried beyond all bounds 
with, his love of thunder, especially seeing that his own 
cause is by no means the better of the two. . . . We 
all of us acknowledge that we are much indebted to him. 
But in the Church we always must be upon our guard, lest 


* Henry justly remarks (in his Zife of Calvin, i., 376) : ** So. free were these 
rare men of ambition, love of glory, and littleness of spirit, that they thought 
of nothing but the salvation: of the world. Calvin wanted France to love 
Melanchthon as much as he did, and to be converted to Christ through him.” 
Comp. Stihelin's Fon Calvin, 1., 244. 

? His Short Confession on the Lord's Supper. See Schaff, Church Hiztory, 
vol. vi., 654 599. 

* Opera, xii., 98-100 ; Bonnet-Constable, i., 442-444. 
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we pay too great a deference to men. It is all over with 
her when a single individual has more authority than all the 
rest. . ., . Where there is s0 much division and separa- 
tion as we now see, it is indeed no easy matter to still the 
troubled waters, and bring about composure. , . . You 
will say he (Luther) has a vehement disposition and ungov- 
ernable impetuosity ; as if that very vehemence did not 
break forth with all the greater violence when all show 
themselves alike indulgent to him, and allow him to have 
his way unquestioned. If this specimen of overbearing 
tyranny has sprung forth already as the early blossom in the 
Spring-tide-of a reviving Church, what must we expect in a 
Short time, when affairs have fallen into a far worse condi- 
dion ? Let us, therefore, bewail the calamity of the Church 
and not devour our grief in silence, but venture boldly to 
groan for freedom. . . . You have studiously endeav- 
ored, by your kindly method of instruction, to recall the 
minds of men from strife and contention. I applaud your 
prudence and moderation. But while you dread, as you 
would some hidden rock, to meddle with this question from 
fear of giving offence, you are leaving in perplexity and sus- 
pense very many persons who require from you somewhat 
of a more certain sound, on which they can repose. . . . 
Perhaps it is now the will of God to open the way for a 
full and satisfactory declaration of your own mind, that 
those who look up to your authority may not be brought 
to a $stand, and kept in a $state of perpetual doubt and 
hesitation. * * * 

* In the meantime let us run the race set before us with 
deliberate courage. I return you very many thanks for 
your reply, and for the extraordinary kindness which Claude 


assures me had been shown to him by you.' I can form a 


conjecture what you would have been to myself, from your 
having given so kind and courteous a reception to my friend. 
I do not cease to offer my chief thanks to God, who has 
vouchsafed to us that agreement in opinion upon the whole 
of that question [on the real presence] ; for although there 
is a slight difference in certain particulars, we are very well 
agreed upon the general question itself.” 


When after the defeat of the Protestants in the Smalkal- 
dian War, Melanchthon accepted the Leipzig /nterim with 
' Claude de Senarcleus, a friend of Calvin, returned from Wittenberg with 


an album full of pious inscriptions of leading Lutheran divines, which is pre- 
served in the Town Library of Geneva. Bonnet, /.c., i., 444. 
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the humiliating condition of conformity to the Roman ritual, 
which the German Emperor imposed upon them, Calvin was 
Still more dissatisfhed with his old friend. He sided, in this 
case, with the Lutheran non-conformists who, under the lead 
of Matthias Flacius, resisted the /nterim, and were put 
under the ban of the empire. He wrote to Melanchthon, 
June 18, 1550, the following letter of remonstrance ' 


« The ancient satirist | Juvenal, i., 79] once said— 


* St natura negat, facit indignatio versum.” 


« It is at present far otherwise with me. So little does 
my present grief aid me in speaking, that it rather renders 
me almost entirely speechless. . . . I would have you 
Suppose me to be groaning rather than speaking. It is too 
well known, from their mocking and jests, how much the ene- 
mies of Christ were rejoicing over your contests with the 
theologians of Magdeburg.” . . If no blame attaches 
to you in this matter, my dear Philip, it would be but the 
dictate of prudence and justice to devise means of curing, 
or at least mitigating, the evil. Yet, forgive me if I do not 
consider you altogether free from blame. ., . . In openly 
admonishing you, I am discharging the duty of a true friend ; 
and if I employ a little more severity than usual, do not 
think that it is owing to any diminution of my old affection 
and esteem for you. . . . TI know that nothing gives you 
greater pleasure than open candor. . . . ' This is the sum 
of your defence: that, provided purity of doctrine be re- 
tained, externals should not be pertinaciously contended 
for. . . . But you extend the distinction of non-essen- 
tials too far. You are aware that the Papists have corrupted 
the worship of God in a thousand ways. Several of those 
things which you consider indifferent are obviously repug- 
nant to the Word of God. . . . You ought not to have 
made such large concessions to the Papists. . . . At the 
time when circumcision was yet lawful, do you not see that 
Paul, because crafty and malicious fowlers were laying snares 
for the liberty of believers, pertinaciously refused to con- 
cede to them a ceremony at the first instituted by God ? 
He boasts that he did not yield to them,—no, not for an 
hour, —that the truth of God might remain intact among the 


| Opera, xiii., $93 599. 
? The zealous Lutherans at Magdeburg which $stood out a long siege by the 
army of the Elector Maurice. 
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Gentiles (Gal. ii., 5). I remind you of what I once 
Said to you, that we consider our ink too precious if we hesi- 
tate to bear testimony in writing to those things which $0 
many of the flock are daily sealing with their blood. . . . 
The trepidation of a general is more dishonorable than the 
flight of a whole herd of private soldiers. . . . You 
alone, by only giving way a little, will cause more complaints 
and sighs than would a hundred ordinary individuals by 
open desertion. And, although I am fully persuaded that 
the fear of death never compelled you in the very least to 
swerve from the right path, yet I am apprehensive that it is 
just possible that another species of fear may have proved 
too much for your courage. For I know how much you are 
horrified at the charge of rude $severity. But we $should 
remember that reputation must not be accounted by the 
Servants of Christ as of more value than life. We are no 
better than Paul was, who remained fearlessly on his way 
through * evil and good report. You know why I 
am $0 vehement. I had rather die with you a hundred 
times than see you survive the doctrines surrendered by 
Ou. . 

i” Pardon me for loading your breast with these miserable 
though ineffectual groans. Adieu, most illustrious sir, and 
ever worthy of my hearty regard. May the Lord continue 
to guide you by his Spirit, and sustain you by his might. 
May his protection guard you. Amen.” 


We have here a repetition of the scene between Paul and 
Peter at Antioch, concerning the rite of circumcision ; and 
while we admire the frankness and boldness of Paul and 
Calvin in rebuking an elder brother, and standing up for 
principle, we must also admire the meekness and humility 
of Peter and Melanchthon in bearing the censure. 

Melanchthon himself reopened the correspondence in the 
old friendly $pirit, after a brief interruption, during the dis- 
turbances of war between Elector Maurice and the Em- 
peror Charles, which made an end of the controversy about 
the Adtaphora. 


« How often,” wrote Melanchthon, Oct. 1, 1552,* © would 
I have written to you, reverend sir and dearest brother, if I 
could find more trustworthy letter-carriers. For I would 


Opera, xiv., 368 ; Corp. Ref., vii., 1085, 
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like to converse with you about many most important mat- 
ters, because I esteem your judgment very highly and know 
the candor and purity of your soul.*' I am now living as in 
a wasp's nest *; but perhaps I shall soon be called from this 
mortal life to a brighter companionship in heaven, If I live 
longer, I have to expect new exiles ; if 80, I am determined 
to turn to you. The studies are now broken up by pesti- 
lence and war. How often do I mourn and sigh over the 
causes of this fury among princes.” 


In a lengthy and interesting answer Calvin says *: 
« Nothing could have come to me more seasonably at 
this time than your letter, which I received two months 
after its despatch.” * He assures him that it was no little 
consolation to him in his sore trials at Geneva to be assured 
of the continuance of his affection, which, he was told, had 
been interrupted by the letter of remonstrance above 
referred to. © I have learned the more gladly that our 
friendship remains safe, which assuredly, as it grew out of a 
heartfelt love of piety, ought to remain forever sacred and 
inviolable.” 

In the unfortunate affair of Servetus, Melanchthon fully 
justified Calvin's conduct (1554), as did all the surviving 
Reformers, who were yet deeply steeped in the intolerance 
of the Medizval Church and the abhorrence of heresy as the 
worst of sins. The only advocates of toleration in that age 
were Anabaptists and Unitarians, who were themselves 
persecuted. Calvin's error was the error of the times, but 
it will always be a reproach to him, and a spot on his fair 
name. Melanchthon wrote to him the following clear and 
distinct letter of approval, which is all the more remarkable 
as he was the gentlest, mildest, and most conciliatory among 
the Reformers. 


*«* Reverend and dear brother, I have read your book, in 
which you have clearly refuted the horrid blasphemies of 


I & Ouia ef judicium tuum magni facio, et cio integritatem animi et cando- 
rem in te Summum esse.” 

? wOTEp ov05 EY G@nmrxiats, 

3 Bonnet-Constable, ii., 360-366 ; Opera, xiv., 415-418. 

* Nowadays a letter from Wittenberg will reach Geneva in less than two 
days. 
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Servetus; and I give thanks to the Son of God, who was 
the SpafSevrys (the awarder of your crown of victory), in this 
your combat. To you also the church owes gratitude at 
the present moment, and will owe it to the latest posterity. 
I perfectly assent to your opinion. I affirm also that your 
magistrates did right in punishing, after a regular trial, this 
blasphemous man.—Oct. 14, 1554.” 


In the same year Melanchthon wrote to Bullinger : 


« Reverend and dear brother, I have read your answer to 
the blasphemies of Servetus, and I approve of your piety 
and opinions. I judge also that the Genevese senate did 
perfectly right, to put an end to this obstinate man, who 
could never cease blaspheming. And I wonder at those 
who disapprove of this severity.—August 20.” 


During the eucharistic controversy, excited by Westphal, 
Melanchthon kept an ominous silence, which produced a 
coolness between him and Calvin. In a letter of Aug. 
3, 1557, Calvin complains that for three years he had not 
heard from him, but expresses satisfaction that he still 
entertained the same affection, and closes with the wish that 
he may be permitted © to enjoy on earth a most delightful 
interview with you, and feel some alleviation of my grief 
by deploring along with you the evils which we cannot 
remedy,” * 

That wish was not granted. In a letter of Nov. 19, 
1558,* he gives him, while still suffering from a quartan 
ague, a minute account of his malady, of the remedies of 
the doctors, of the formidable coalition of the kings of 
France and Spain against Geneva, and concludes with 
these words : 


« Let us cultivate with sincerity a fraternal affection tow- 
ards each other, the ties of which no wiles of the devil 


Shall ever burst asunder. . , . By no slight shall my 
mind ever be alienated from that holy friendship and res 
which I have vowed to you. . . . Farewell, most illus- 


trious light and distinguished doctor of the Church. May 
the Lord always govern you by his Spirit, preserve you long 


| Letter by Bonnet, c., iii., 335-33S ; Opera, xvi., 556-558. 
* Bonnet, iii., 4$1-485 ; Opera, xvii., 384-386. 
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in safety, increase your store of blessings. In your turn, 
diligently commend us to the protection of God, as you see 
us exposed to the jaws of the wolf. My colleagues and an 
innumerable crowd of pious men salute you.” 


On the 19th of April, 1560, Melanchthon was delivered 
from *© the fury of the theologians,” and all his troubles. 
A year after his death Calvin, who had to fight the battle 
of faith four years longer, during the renewed fury of the 
eucharistic controversy with the fanatical Hesshusius, ad- 
dressed this touching appeal to his sainted friend in heaven : 


* O Philip Melanchthon! I appeal to thee who now 
livest with Christ in the bosom of God, and there art wait- 
ing for us till we shall be gathered with thee to that blessed 
rest. A hundred times when worn out with labors and 
oppressed with so many troubles, didst thou repose thy 
head familiarly on my breast and say: * Would that I 
could die in this bosom !* Since then I have a thousand 
times wished that it had been granted to us to live together; 
for certainly thou wouldst thus have had more courage for 
the inevitable contest, and been stronger to despise envy, 
and to count as nothing all accusations. In this manner, 
also, the malice of many would have been restrained who, 
from thy gentleness which they call weakness, gathered 
audacity for their attacks.” 


This friendship, which was stronger than death, is a noble 
monument of the two Reformers. 

It conclusively refutes the false, though often-repeated, 
_ opinion that Calvin was a cold and unfeeling stoic. Under 
a marble cover, he had a heart full of deep and tender sym- 
pathy. He commanded, and kept to the last, the respect 
and affection of some of the best men and women of his 
generation, such as Farel, Viret, Bucer, Grynzus, Bullinger, 
Beza, Queen Marguerite, and the Duchess of Ferrara. 
Nothing can be more touching than his letters to Viret and 
Farel on the loss of his wife, and the letter of comfort to 
the father of Charles de Richebourg, one of his students, 
who died in his house at Strassburg.” 'Those who know 


1 See the section of Calvin's Home Life in Schaff's Church History, vol. vii., 
413-424 (nearly ready for publication). 
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and judge him from the derretum horribile and the execu- 
tion of Servetus, see the 5ppts in the sun, and not the sun 
itself. 

But the friendship' between the author of the Augsburg 
Confession and the author of the Institutes of the Christian 
Religion has a general intetest for the relationship of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches, which they represent. 
These churches, after a long and bitter alienation during 
the scholastic and polemical age of Lutheranism and Cal- 
vinism, have at last come; to understand and appreciate 
each other. , Some large sections have even been organi- 
cally united in the Evangelical Churches of Prussia, Wiir- 
temberg, and Baden. Melanchthon, the mediator between 
the two Confessions, never lost his place in the respect and 
affection of the Reformed Churches, and has recovered it in 
the Lutheran Church, which once disowned him. Calvin, 
who was once hated as a dangerous heretic in Saxony and 
other Lutheran countries, is now recognized 'by leading 
Lutheran divines of all sthools and parties, and by the 
Strassburg editors of his warks, as the greatest commentator 
of the Scriptures, and one of the greatest divines and purest 
men of all ages. © He is! beyond all question,” says Dr. 
Round; * the greatest exegete of the sixteenth century.” 

* He displays,” says Winer, the author of the best gram- 
mar of the New Testament, © a truly wonderful sagacity in 
perceiving, and PRngnny in expounding, the meaning of 
the Apostles.” 

Kahnis, a whole- eutad Lutheran divine and Church 
historian, thus admirably characterizes Calvin :* 


++ The fear of God was the soul of his piety, the rock-like 
certainty of his election before the foundation of the world 
was his power, and the doing of the will of God his single 
aim, which he pursued with trembling and. fear. . ._. 
No other Reformer has so well demonstrated the truth of 
Christ's word, that in the kingdom of God, dominion is ser- 


vice. No other had such an energy of self-sacrifice, such an. 


irrefragable conscientiousness in the greatest as well as the 


| Lutherizche Dogmatik, vol. ii., 490 5g. 
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smallest things, such a disciplined power. This man, whose 
dying body was only held together by the will flaming from 
his eyes, had a majesty of character which commanded the 
veneration of his contemporaries.” 


Dorner, who combined with profound learning a rare sense 


" of justice and discrimination, says * : 


«* Calvin was equally great in intellect and character, 
lovely in social life, full of tender sympathy and faithfulness 
to friends, yielding and forgiving towards personal offences, 
but inexorably severe when he saw the honor of God obsti- 


nately and malignantly attacked. He combined French fire 


and practical good sense with German depth and soberness. 
He moved as freely in the world of ideas as in the business 
of Church government. He was an architectonic genius in 
Science and practical life, always with an eye to the holiness 
and majesty of God.” 


Karl Hase, in his posthumous lectures on Church History, 
calls Calvin «© a dogmatic Dante,” with the same awful ado- 
ration of the maſesty and justice of God; and a theologian 
whose great life-thought was to realize Christianity in 
Society." 

But what is most remarkable is the tribute which a 
Roman Catholic historian, Kampschulte of Bonn, paid to 
his purity and greatness, in the first volume of his critical 
biography of Calvin, which was, unfortunately, interrupted 
by his death. His judgment of Calvin is a parallel to 
Ds6llinger's judgment of Luther, and all the more weighty, 
as they dissent from the doctrines of the Reformers. 
Kampschulte says of Calvin's /rs!:z7utes : * 


| Geschichte des Protest. Theologie, pp. 374 59. 

* Kirchengeschickte auf der Grundlage akademischer Vorlesrungen, Leiprig, 
i891, pp. 196 and 197: ** Sein groszer Gedanke war, das Chrictenthum mr 
Lebensordnung der biirgerlicken Gesellschaft zu macken. . . . Durch thn 


und Bea ist Genf die heilige Stadt, die newe Roma der reformatorizchen 


Kirche geworden.' 

3 Johann Calvin. Seine Kirche und sein Staat in Genf, Leipzig, 1869, i., 
274 5g. Professor Reusch of Bonn informed me that Professor Cornelius of 
Munich, a friend of Dollinger, was entrusted with the material for vols. ii. and 
M1., but he has not yet completed the work. Kampschulte died in 1872 an 


Old Catholic, like D6llinger. 
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The Friendship of Calvin and Melanchthon. 163 
« Calvin's manual of the Christian religion is beyond 
question the most prominent and most important work of 
the reformation literature in the department of dogmatic 
theology. Even a superficial comparison shows how vast a 
progress it marks over preceding works of the kind. 
It is a work of perfect art. 'The author has with full justice 
been called the Aristotle of the Reformation. The extra- 
ordinary familiarity with the Bible and patristic literature 
fills us with astonishment. The method is luminous, the 
progress of thought strict, logical and transparent, the divi- 
Sion and arrangement zuited to the matter and the leading 
idea. The Institutes contain passages which are not sur- 
passed by the most beautiful passages that Pascal or Bos- 
Suet ever wrote. Several sections will never fail to make a 
profound impression upon the reader. Even Catholic op- 
ponents cannot help to acknowledge this, and have even 
used many sections. We can fully understand that he 
looked upon this work with a sense of satisfaction and 
pride.” 


The growing appreciation of the leaders of the Refor- 
mation is a hopeful sign of the times. The more the dit- 
ferent sections of evangelical Protestantism come to know 
each other, the more will they esteem and love each other. 
And we may go further and say, the more Roman Catholic 
historians will do justice to the Reformation, and the more 
Protestant historians will do justice to the Catholic Church, 
the sooner will the great controversies of Christendom be 
Settled on the immovable basis of Him who is the divine 
concord of human discords. 
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RECENT RESEARCHES CONCERNING MEDLE- 
VAL SECTS. 


By ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., LLU.D., 


Frofessor of Church History in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 


CHAPTER TI. 


LITERATURE. 


(With Annotations). 


Preger, W. : Beitrige zur Geschichte der Waldesier im Mittel- 


alter. Mdiinchen, 1875. 
Der Tractat des David von Augsburyg {iber die Waldester. 


M inchen, 1878. 
Ueber das Verhiltniss der Taboriten zu den Waldesiern des 


14. Jahrhunderts. Minchen, 1887. 
Ueber die Verfassung der franz6sischen Waldesier in den 


ilteren Zeit. Minchen, 1890, 


No writer since Dieckhoff and Herzog has contributed 80 much 
to the right understanding of Waldensian history as Wilhelm 
Preger, and no sounder critic has ever busied himself with the 
literature of medizval sects. The writings whose titles are here 
given were all originally published in the papers of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, and have had a somewhat limited circula- 
tion in separate brochures from the types of the Academy. The 
first contains the text of the now famous FReseriptum Feresiar- 
chum Lombardie ad Pauperes de Lugduno, gut Sunt in Alamanma, 
a medizval list of forty Waldensian communities .n the diocese 
of Passau (about 1250), and a treatise, De Occasionibus Errorum 
Hereticorum, whose unknown author Preger has dubbed the 
* Passau Anonymous,” preceded by a somewhat comprehensive 
treatise on the origin, character, divistons, and relations of the 
Waldenses, in the light of the materials at that time accessible. 
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168 Recent Researches Concerning Medig@val Sects. 


The positions taken by Preger in this work he has in general 
Steadfastly maintained, although he has shown himself ever ready 
to be corrected in matters of detail. If Preger can be said to 
have a © tendency,” it is in the direction of minifying the unevan- 
gelical and in magnifying the evangelical elements in the Wal- 
denses as exhibited in the sources. Yet when the limitations 
under which the medieval evangelical Christians labored and the 
meagreness of the unprejudiced information available are taken 
into consideration, it 1s perhaps more scientific to interpret the 
less favorable notices by the more favorable than to reverse the 
Process. 

The treatise on 7he Relation of the Taborites to the Waldenses 
of the Fourteenth Century was occasioned by the publication of 
Wattenbach's work, to be mentioned hereafter, and by. the criti- 
cisms of Karl Miiller and Herman Haupt. It contains 111 quarto 
pages, and reviews comprehensively, in the light of newly dis- 
covered sources and of recent discussions, the various questions 
that have arisen since the publication of his earlier works on the 
Waldenses. It is by far the most valuable work that has appeared 
on the Taborites and their relation to the older evangehcal party. 

Preger's last treatise (a quarto of 73 pages), on Zhe Polity of 
the French Waldenses of the Older Time, 1s based largely upon 
materials published by Dvllinger in his great collection of docu- 
ments, to be referred to hereafter, and on the Practica /ngquis- 
tons of Bernard Gui, published a few years ago by Canon Douais. 
He gives an amended text from a Vatican Codex of a document 
published by Do6llinger, entitled De Vita et Actibus, de Fide & 
Erroribus Hereticorum gui se dicunt Pauperes Christt seu Pauperes 
de Lugduno. An interesting feature of Preger's treatise 1s a crit- 
ical comparison of closely related accounts of the Waldenses 
found in the recently published Acta /nguisitionis Carcassonen- 
Sis, and in the treatises of David of Augsburg and Bernard 
Gui. He makes it appear that Bernard Gui did not, as Miller 
Supposed, draw from David of Augsburg, but that both these 
writers derived their notices from the Acta Carcassonensts. So, 
also, Preger shows that the notices which Bernard was supposed 
to have drawn from Stephanus de Borbone were derived rather 
from the Arta Carcassonensts. 

These four brochures of Preger may well be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the student of Waldensian history. 
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Miiller, K. Die Waldenser und ihre einzelnen Gruppen bis 
zum Anfang des 14. Jahrhunderts (first published in the 
Theol. Studien und XK ritiken, 1886, Heft 1iv., and 1887, 
Heft 1.). 
Review of writings of Keller, Haupt, and Jostes on the 
Codex Teplensts, in the Theol. Studien und XK ritiken, Heft 
! 11.; 1886 and Heft iii., 1887. 


: 


Next to Preger, Miiller is probably the most important con- 
temporary writer on Waldensian $subjects. In comprehensive 
grasp of the facts he is quite equal to Preger. In the articles on 
The Waldenses and their [ndividual Groups to the Beginning of the 
Fourteenth Century he has passed in review almost the whole 
literature of the subject. For destructive criticism he has a rare 
faculty. As regards soundness of historical judgment he seems 
to me far inferior to Preger. If Preger shows a disposition occa- 
Sionally to strain a point 1n order to exhibit the old-evangelical 
Christians in a favorable light, Miller shows a disposition to put 
the most unfavorable construction on all the notices and to make 
the old-evangelical Chnistians appear as little evangelical as pos- 
Sible. The $same tendency appears in his criticism of the bro- 
chures of Keller, Haupt, and Jostes on the Codex T7eplensis. Yet 
no student can afford to pass by his writings. 


Haupt, H. : Die religi6sen Sekten in Franken vor der Reforma- 
tion. Wdarzburg, 1882. 
Die deutsche Bibeliibersetzung der mittelalterlichen Wal- 
denser, Wiirzburg, 1885. 
Der Waldensische Ursprung des Codex Teplensis und der 
vorlutherischen deutschen Bibeldrucke. Wirzburg, 1886. 


Waldensia (in Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschuchte, x., 2, 1888). 
Waldenserthum und Inquisition 1m sud6sthchen Deutsch- 
land. Freiburg, 1890. 


Herman Haupt is worthy to be placed side by side with 
Preger and Miller as one of the three foremost specialists in the 
history of medizeval evangelical sects. He may be said to occupy 
an intermediate position between Preger and Miller as regards 
his point of view and his judgments on controverted matters. In 
the first work whose title is given above he deals with a limited 
territory, and treats not only the evangelical sectaries but also 
the dualistic and the pantheistic. Incidentally, however, he goes 
beyond the territory that specially engages his attention and 
touches upon other important questions. This writing gave him 
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Eo at once a recognized place among the students of medizval 
SEects. 

In 1885 he adopted the view, first propounded by Keller, that 
the Codex Teplensis 1s of Waldensian origin, and that the earlier 
printed German Bibles were based upon this Waldensian version, 
and developed and justified this view as Keller was not in a posi- 
tion at the time to do. Along with Keller he has been the chief 
defender of this view, and by elaborate processes of comparison, 
to be hereafter described more particularly, he has been able to 
make good the claim first set forth. 

In Waldensia he treats a number of interesting points of 

 Waldensian history. Perhaps the most noteworthy contribution 
contained in the article 1s his refutation of Miller's argument for 

—_ the practical identification of the Ortlibarian sect with the 
Waldenses. His discussion of Waldensian articles of faith 1s ' 
likewise of considerable interest. 

Most important of all Haupt's writings on the Waldenses 1s the 
last one mentioned. It 1s a well-nigh exhaustive account of Wal- 
densianism in Southern Germany and in the Austro- Hungarian 
territory, $0 far as it 1s mentioned in extant or available records 
of the Inquisition, He covers much of the ground occupied by 
Preger in his treatise on Zhe Relation of the Taborites to the Wal 
denses, His conclusion on this point 1s, that both Preger and his 
opponents are in error— Preger in almost ignoring, and his oppo- 

. | nents in unduly magnifying, the Wiclifite influence. He agrees ) 
4% with Preger in finding the Waldenses strongly rooted in Bohemia 
and Moravia long before the outbreak of the Hussite revolution, 

and Waldensianism of a type that would naturally lead to the 

peculiar phenomena of Taboritism. That the influence of the 

Waldenses on the Taborites was very great he thinks unques- 

tionable. Yet he attaches more importance than Preger is 

disposed to do to the influence of the English evangelical 


movement. 
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h Keller, L. : Die Reformation und die ilteren Reformparteien. 
5 4 in Leipzig, 1885. 

+ | Die Waldenser und die Deutschen Bibelibersetzungen. 
; Nebst Beitrigen zur Geschichte der Reformation. Leip- 
| Zig, 1886. 
Zur Geschichte der Altevangelischen Gemeinden. Vor- 
trag, gehalten zu Berlin am 20. April, 1887, Berlin, 1887. 
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Johann von Staupitz und die Anfinge der Reformation. 
Leipzig, 1888, 


Ludwig Keller, Archivar at Milnster, had, before the publica- 
tion of his treatise on 7he Reformation and the Older Reforming 
Parties, attracted the attention of scholars by his remarkable 
volumes on 7he Anabaptists of Miinster and An Apostle of the 
Anabaptis(s, In the first he had successfully vindicated the evan- 
gelical Anabaptists of the Biblical and Mystical types from all 
complicity in the abominations of Miinster and had placed the 
responsibility where it rightly belonged. In the second he gave 
a highly appreciative account of Hans Denck, based upon a 
thorough study of his writings. He $howed himself in these 
works $0 sympathetic with the persecuted evangelical Anabap- 
tists and $0 unsympathetic with their persecutors, that he was at 
once pounced upon by critics of strong Lutheran prochvities, 
who naturally magnified any $slips he may have made, and 
Stigmatized him as an Anabaptist, etc. The wrath of his critics 
was intensified by the appearing of his work on 7he Reformation 
and the Older Reforming Parties. The tendency of the criticism 
has been to discredit alike the scholarship and the critical sound- 
ness of the author. 

It may be worth our while to inquire how far the adverse 
criticism of Keller's work, by such wnters as Karl Miller, 
Theod. Kolde, Tschackert, etc., is justified, and how far it is 
based upon a misunderstanding of Keller's position or a dis- 
approval of his conclusions, It may be permitted to the writer 
to say that he is in thorough sympathy with Keller's general 
view of the old evangelical party and of the Reformation of the 
Sixteenth century. I $hould rejoice to be able, in the hght of 
all the facts, to see the great aggregation of medizval dissent as 
evangelical and as harmonious as Keller sees it. I should be 
delighted to know that even the dualistic parties, commonly 
known as Cathari, were $ubstantially evangelical and that the 
charges made against them by their opponents were without foun- 
dation. I $should like exceedingly to be able to prove that the 
workmen's lodges of the Middle Ages were to all intents and pur- 
poses evangelical churches and means for disseminating evangel- 
ical truth, It would be most gratifying to me to have satisfactory 
evidence that Marsilius of Padua and his colaborer in the pro- 
duction of Defensor Pactis were Waldenses, sent to the University 
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of Paris by their fellow-religionists to be schooled in the wisdom 
% of the Church, in order that they might the more effectively com- 
| bat its errors. I would welcome adequate proof of the evangeli- 
| cal character of the Mystics and of the close relationship between 
| | | these and the Waldenses. Especially gratifying would it be to 
= me to have adequate proof that © the Waldenses have fundamen- 
tally always held fast to baptism on profession of faith,” and that 
* where they deviated from baptism on profession of faith it was 
| under the pressure of the circumstances in which they found them- 
# Selves.” I $hould like much to know that the great publishers 
of Strassburg, Niirnberg and Basel were as evangelical as Keller 
' seeks to represent them. While Keller has not proved, and does 
4 = | not claim to have absolutely proved, all that he chooses to regard 
WE | as probable, there is no question but that he has brought together 
2 enough well authenticated evidence to convince the unbiased | 
4 reader, that throughout the later Middle Ages there was a strong 
current of evangelical hfe widely diffused throughout Europe— 
Stronger and more widely diffused than had commonly been 
Supposed. He has displayed remarkable ingenuity in making 
historical combinations which point to the solution of important 
| problems ; he has attempted to extend Preger's favorable view 
» : of the evangelical character of the Waldenses to most of the 
F __-- _ anti-Catholic life of the Middle Ages ; he 1s far more attentive to > 
E-- the points of agreement among medizval sects than to the points 
OS of difference that are often just as important. How far are 
| Keller's critics justified in the strictures they have made upon his 
W2E i work? Keller has, in my opinion, laid himself open to criticism 
in the following particulars : 
1. Hehas covered a wide field, and has sometimes depended too 
much upon second-hand authonties, and has thus failed to do full 
justice to the materials contained in the originals. It has been 
Shown, e. g., that he has depended largely upon Mosheim for his 
citations of such medizval authorities as were available in the 
time of Mosheim. He has been convicted in some cases of care- 
lessness in the use of authorities, mistranslation, etc. All this 
might be expected in a writing of such scope as 7he Reformation 
and the Older Reforming Parties. He has admitted mistakes, and 
he lays no claim to being an original investigator in medizeval 
sect-history in the sense in which Preger, Miller, and Haupt are 
original investigators. Even these writers have again and again 
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been convicted of grave errors by each other, and they lay no 
claim to infallibility any more than does Keller. A few slips in 
the use of authorities or inadequate knowledge of certain parts 
of the history should not be regarded as sufficient ground for 
the damning of an author's work as a whole. 

2. It has been said, in effect, that Keller writes as if he had a 
thesis to maintain at all hazards, and that he perverts history in 
order to bring it into accord with his theory. There can be little 
doubt but that Keller had been led to believe, before he entered 
upon his spectial investigations in medizval sect-history, that the 
views of the evangelical and mystical Anabaptists, with which he 
had earlier become acquainted and with which he sympathized 
deeply, were no new views ; but that these evangelical Christians 
had their roots far back in the Middle Ages, even if their histori- 
cal connection with the Apostohlic age could not be proved. He 
would probably feel free to admit that the main object of his 
medizval studies was to find confirmation for this view, and that 
his eyes were more open to the facts that seemed favorable to his 
theory than to such as seemed unfavorable. But is it not true 
that much of the most valuable work in the natural sciences as 
well as in history has been accomplished in just this way ? There 
is certainly some advantage in having a clearly defined expecta- 
tion as to what may be found before the search is undertaken. 
Yet it must be admitted that such work has its limitations, and 
that its value at best depends upon the judicial fairness with 
which the facts are handled. It cannot be demied even by those 
who sympathize with Keller's general view of medizval and 
Reformation history, that he has indulged too freely in conjec- 
ture, and that he has ignored many facts that would tend to 
modify in important particulars his conclusions. 

3. Keller has been accused of utterly confounding the medi- 
eval parties, with treating Waldenses, Cathari, evangelical Beg- 
hards, Brethren of the Common Life, Friends of God, Taborntes, 
Bohemian Brethren, etc., as essentially one party. What are the 
facts? It must be borne in mind that Keller 1s far more intent 
on proving the prevalence of a type of life and doctrine than on 
establishing the organic connection of the various parties among 
themselves. He lays little stress upon the special sect-names, 
maintaining that these were not, as a rule, used by the evangelical 
Christians with reference to themselves, but that they were com- 
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monly applied to them by their opponents. He uses the term 
* old-evangelical party ” with a view to comprehending under. it 
all the evangelical life of the Middle Ages, inside as well as out- 
Side of the Roman Catholic Church, No doubt he has often 
been misunderstood through failure on the part of his critics to 
recognize the comprehenstveness which he has chosen to give to 
this term. In the sense that all the parties under consideration 
agreed in holding to evangelical doctrine and in laying stress on 
evangelical life, they may be properly said to have belonged to 
the old-evangelical party, and yet their differences of organization, 
or even their entire independence, one of the other, may be ad- 
mitted. Keller 1s no doubt fond of pointing out such facts as 
Seem favorable to the identification or the intimate relationship of 
these parties among themselves, and some of his most startling 
conjectures-are along this line, Yet he has generally been careful 
to distinguish between fact and conjecture. 

4. Keller's use of conjecture 1s worthy of treatment in a sepa- 
rate paragraph, as it has no doubt been the occasion of much of 
the unfriendly criticism that has been showered upon him. It 
must be admitted that such criticisms are in part justified, While 
Keller 1s usually careful to characterize his conjectures as $uch, 
or to indicate that the conjectural statement 1s only probably 
correct, he often proceeds to build up an elaborate scheme on the 
basis of the conjecture, and he uses the conjecture in such a way 
as would lead one to suppose that he has come to regard it as 
well authenticated fact. It would generally be possible for the 
reader to rectify the practical fallacy involved by referring back 
to the passage in which the conjecture 1s first broached ; but few 
readers will bear in mind throughout the course of the discussion 
the doubtfulness of the facts or combinations of facts which form 
the basis of the conclusions reached, when all along the author 
Seems to ignore this element of uncertainty. A large part—and 
perhaps the most interesting part—of the work on 7he Reforma- 
tion and the Older Reforming Parties 1s to some extent open to 
this criticism. 

5. In $0 far admitting that Keller is amenable to criticism, I 
would not be understood as expressing the slightest sympathy 
with the tone of the strictures on his work that have been pub- 
lisched by Miller, Kolde, Tschackert, ef a/. It 1s certain that 
these writers have done far less than justice to the valuable feat- 
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ures of Keller's writings, and that many of their strictures are 


wholly unwarranted, Still less would I be thought to impugn the 


thorough honesty of purpose of this most interesting writer. It 
is impossible to conceive that a member of a Pzdo-baptist com- 
munion, in a land where the name Anabaptist or Baptist is 
peculiarly odious, could have any but the highest and noblest 
motives in devoting his powers to the vindication of those who 
were cruelly persecuted and grossly misrepresented in their own 
times, and to whom modern writers, as a rule, still do far less than 
justice. In the preface to his work on Staupitz he repeats sub- 
stantially, and with emphasis, what he had written in the preface 
to the work on Denck, that he has written neither from love nor 
malice towards any one of the existing church parties ; that he 
is animated in what he has written solely by love of truth and of 
Science, Yet he does not deny that he takes a definite position 
with reference to fundamental questions. © The controlling 
thought of this stand-point is, that the principle of toleration, as it 
is derived from the po/untary principle here represented, forms an 
essential part of the religion of Christ.” 

6. It would be a grave mistake to suppose that Eeller's critics 
sSurpass him in love of truth, or that they have succeeded in writ- 
ing in a purely objective and scientific way, or that they are above 
distorting facts in order to score a point in favor of the theory 
they may have chosen to advocate. 

It is probable that Dr. Keller, who 1s still comparatively young 
(b. 1849), will profit by the criticisms of his work, so far as they 
are well grounded, and that he will make even more valuable 
contributions to the knowledge of medizval and Reformation 
parties than he has yet made. 


Wattenbach, W. : Ueber die Inquisition gegen die Waldenser 
in Pommern und der Mark Brandenburg. Berlin, 1886. 


Wattenbach is one of the foremost specialists in medizval sec- 
ular history, and has edited many important documents and 
published a number of valuable articles and treatises. His name 
is a Sufficient guaranty of the accuracy and scholarliness of any- 
thing he may put forth. The work before us is from the papers 
of the Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, and contains 102 
quarto pages. It is based upon a MS. used by Matthias Flactus 
Illyricus in his Catalogus Testium Veritatis (1562) and long sup- 
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posed to be lost. It was discovered among the MSS. of the 
Wolfenbiittel Library, and its contents are here imparted with 
abundant elucidatory matter. The MS. 1s not complete, but 
enough of 1t has been preserved to throw much light on the his- 
tory of the Waldenses in Pomerania and Brandenburg in 1393- 
1394. Another MS., which since the fifteenth century seems to 
have been attached to the account of the inquisition of 1393=- 
1394, gives a record of another inquisition in the same region in 
1458, Matthias Flacius Illyricus seems to have used both MSS., 
and may have confounded some of the statements of the later 
document with those of the earher. These documents consist of 
examinations of individuals accused of heresy, The accused are 
required to confess how long they have been associated with 
heretics, whether they were born of heretical parents, or, if not, 
by whom they were led into heresy, etc. The type of Walden- 
Sianism represented 1s thoroughly evangelical The Roman 
Catholic Church 1s regarded as $0 apostate that salvation may not 
be secured in its communion, Prayers for the dead, the invoca- 
tion of saints, purgatory, oaths, warfare, etc., are rejected. Much 
stress is laid on purity of life, and ordinances administered by 
Sinful priests are regarded as invalid. Many of the accused con- 
fessed that they had been in the habit of sprinkling themselves 
with holy water and conforming to other ecclesastical practices, 
not because they attached any importance to these things, but in 
order to avoid suspicion. The later document shows that the 
inquisitorial processes by means of which several hundreds of the 
heretics were led to recant their errors failed to exterminate the 
old-evangelical party. By this time, and probably long before, 
intimate relations had been established with the Taborites, the 
Bohemian Brethren, etc., of Bohemia, and the names of Wiclif and 
Hus were known and honored. Wattenbach, in the paper under 
discussion, writes in a purely objective way ; but he shows great 
respect for Preger and his work, and no doubt sympathizes with 
his general view of the Waldenses, 


Douais, C. : Practica Inquisitionis Heretice Pravitatis, Auctore 
Bernardo Guidonis Ordinis Fratrum Predicatorum. Doc- 
ument pubhe pour la premiere fois. Paris, 18>6, 


This handsome quarto of 370 pages 1s made up largely of for- 
mal matter connected with the Inquisition—forms of citation of 
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various classes of heretics, modes of procedure, forms of sen- 
tence, etc., as used by the officers of the Inquisition in Toulouse, 
Carcasson, Albi, and the Province of Narbonne. Bernard gives 
a detailed account of the doctrines and practices of the Wal- 
denses, derived largely, as has been proved by Preger, from the 
Acta Carcas., and closely related to the account of David of Augs- 
burg. His account of the grades of ministry among the Wal- 
denses and the forms of consecration to the various grades 1s of 
considerable value. The new materials here made available have 
already been utihzed by Preger, Miller, ef al. 


Comba, E. : Valdo ed i Valdesi avanti la Riforma. Firenze, 
1 880, 
Storia della Riforma in Italia narrata col Sussidio di Nuovi 
Document. Firenze, 188r. 
Histoire des Vaudois d'Italie depuis leurs Origines jusqu'a 
nos Jours. Primiere Partie : Avant la Reforme. Paris et 
Turin, 1887, (Also English translation, The Waldenses of 
Italy, from their Origin to the Reformation. London, 1888.) 


Professor Comba, of the Waldensian College in Florence, is the 
first Waldensian writer, $0 far. as I am aware, who has broken 
loose from/traditional views of Waldensian history and cordially 
accepted the results of historical investigation. His point of 
view is Substantially that of the leading German writers on the 
$ubject. In fact, he sometimes follows Miller against Preger. 
He has mastered the works of German and French writers and 
has diligently studied the sources. The $econd Itahan work 
whose title is here given constitutes the introduction to a larger 
work, which, I think, is still incomplete. In this introduction he 
sketches the history of evangelical life in Italy from the apostolic 
time down to the time of what he calls the Medizval Reaction. 
Then he proceeds to discuss the Papal Autocracy from Canossa 
to Avignon, Arnold of Brescia, the Ghibellines, Dante, Marsilius 
of Padua, the Patarines, the ' Waldenses, and the Poor Men of 
Lombardy (in the light of the Rescriptum), the Franciscan parties, 
the Apostolici (or followers of Segarelli and Dolcino), etc, He 
has interesting chapters also on the Renaissance and on the suc- 
ceeding efforts at evangelical reform. In an Appendix he has 
given a considerable body of documents, including the Rescriptum. 

The third work (in French and English) is probably the most 
complete and the most readable history of the Italian Waldenses. 
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that has yet appeared. The author does not, as might be sup- 
posed from the title, limit himself entirely to Italy. Comba has 
Shown little originality in his treatment of the subject, but he has 
mastered the materials and has wrought them into a most inter- 


esting narrative. 


Dollinger, I. von : Beitrige zur Sektengeschichte des Mittel- 
alters. 1. Theil : Geschichte der Gnostisch-Manichiischen 
Sekten ; 2. Theil : Dokumente vornehmlich zur Geschichte 
der Valdesier und Katharer. Miinchen, 1890. 


As is evident from the title, the first part of Dv6llinger's work 
is limited to the treatment of the dualistic sects of the Middle 
Ages. His effort to identify Peter de Bruys and Henry of Lau- 
sanne with the Cathari will be considered at some length here- 
after. The $pirit of the entire treatise 1s disappointing. The 
author shows no due appreciation of the evangelical elements of 
medizeval anti-Catholic Christianity, and 1s disposed, in the most 
uncritical manner, to beheve the most incredible slanders of their 
enemies and persecutors. That confess1ons of abominable prac- 
tices were drawn from those accused of heresy by the application 
of tortures of the most exquisite kind does not, $0 far as one can 
see, lead him to suspect the truthfulness of the confessions. He 
Seems as blind to the good qualities of heretics as the most 
bigoted Dominican of the Middle Ages. The volume of docu- 
ments 1s of far greater value. Indeed, it may be regarded as in- 
dispensable to all students of medizval sect-history. Many of 
the documents have been published before, but are inaccessible 
to most scholars. Several of the most important are published 
here for the first time. The editing seems for the most part 
excellent. 

Among the most important of the new documents are extracts 
from the Acts of the Inquisition of Carcasson and the book 
Supra Stella, by Salvus Burce, written at Piacenza in 1235. 
While it does not contain all the documentary material that 1s 
available on medizval sects, it 1s an exceedingly rich collection. 
Many of the documents are undated, and the editor gives no 
intimation whatever as to the age to which they probably belong. 
This is a defect which somewhat impairs the utility of the collec- 
tion. The volume contains seventy-two documents and is almost 
equally rich in materials pertaining to the Waldens1an parties and 
in Such as pertain to the Cathari, 
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Lea, H. C.: A History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages. 
New York, 1888, 3 volumes. 


Dr. Henry C. Lea's work on the Inquisition contains much 
valuable information on the various heretical parties that fur- 
nished material for the Holy Office. What he has written on 
medieval subjects prompts the wish that he could find time to 
write Such a complete history of medizeval sects as his abilities 
and facilities for gathering full information would make possible. 
The work referred to 1s recognized even by German scholars as 
Standing in the front rank. 


Friess : Patarener, Begharden und Waldenser in Oesterreich 
wihrend des Mittelalters. Wien, 1872. 


Knatz, J. : Vaudois et Taborites. Geneve, 1889. 


Fredericq : Corpus Documentorum Inquisitionis Neerlandicz, 
1, Ghent, 188g, 


Duverger : L'Inquisition en Belgique. Verviers, 1888. 


Goll, J. : Die Waldenser im Mittelalter und ihre Literatur (in 
Mittheilungen des Inst. fir Oesterr. Gesch., ix., 1888). 
Quellen und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Buhmi- 
schen Briider., Prag, 1878-1882, 


Klimesch, P.: Der Codex Teplensis. Augsburg-Miinchen, 
1881-1884. 


Jostes, F. : Die Waldenser und die vorlutherische deutsche 
Bibeldbersetzungen. Mdlnster, 1885. 
Die Tepler Bibelibersetzung. Eine zweite KEritik. 
M vunster, 1886, 


Weiss, W.: Untersuchungen zur Bestimmung des Dialectes 
des Codex 7:plensis. Halle, 1887. 


Rachel, M. : Ueber die Freiberger Bibelhandschrift nebst Bei- 
trigen zur Gesch. d, vorlutherischen Bibelibersetzung. 
Freiberg, 1886. 


Berger, S. : La Bible Frangaise au Moyen Age. Paris, 188. 


Montet, E.: Histoire Littceraire des Vaudois du Piemont. 
Paris, 1885. 


/ 


Kolde, T.: ]. von Staupitz, ein Waldenser und ein Wieder- 
tiufer (Zeitsch. f. Kirchengesh., 1885). 


Bohm, W.: Friedrich Reiser's Reformation des K. Sigmund. 
Leipzig, 1876. 
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Breyer, R.: Arnold von Brescia (in Maurenbrecher's Histor- 


ischem Taschenbuch, 1889). 
Die Arnoldisten (in Brieger's Zeitschrift fiir Kirchen- 


geschichte, x11., 1891). 

Giesebrecht : Arnold von Brescia, Miinchen, 1873. 

Tocco : L'Eresia nel Medio Evo. Firenze, 1884. 

Palacky, F.: Ueber die Bezichungen und das Verhiltniss der 
Waldenser zu den ehemaligen Sekten in Bbhmen. Prag, 
1869. 

Moller, W. : Review of Preger's © Ueber die Verfassung der 


franz6s1schen Waldesier,” and of Haupt's * Waldenser- 
thum und Inquisition im s@d6stlichen Deutschland,” in 


Theologische Literatur-Zettung, No. 15, 1891. 
Lemme, L. : Review of Keller's © ]. von Staupitz und die An- 
finge der Reformation,” in Theologische Studien und 
 Aritiken, 1, Heft, 1890. 


It is scarcely necessary that I should disclaim any attempt at 
completeness in this account of the literature of medizval evan- 
gelical sects. The older works have been altogether excluded, 
and only such modern writings and collections of documents are 


mentioned as are likely to be specially helpful. 


CHAPTER II. 
ORIENTATION. 


The $ects of the Middle Ages might be conveniently clas- 
Sifed as follows: 1. Dualistic, including Paulicians, Bogom- 
iles and the various parties of Cathari; 2. Pantheistic, 
including the followers of Amalric of Bena, some of the 
German Mystics, and some! of the Beghards : 3. Chiliastic, 
including the followers of Peter Olivi, some of the Pre-Hus- 
Site Bohemian reformers, gome of the Taborites, etc. ; 4. 
Evangelical, including the followers of Peter de Bruys and 
Henry of Lausanne, the followers of Arnold of Brescia, 
the Waldenses, the Bohemian Brethren, and the evangelical 
Mystics. Few departments of ecclesiastical history have 
profited more largely during the past half-century from the 
painstaking scientific investigations of German scholars 
than that of medizval sects. Fifty years ago the utmost 
confusion prevailed. Little advance had been made on the 
works of Matthias Flacius Illyricus, Gottfried Arnold, Fiiess- 
lin, and Mosheim. The documentary materials that existed 
in printed form had not been subjected to scholarly criti- 
cism, and the vast archival treasures of Europe had scarcely 
been touched. The advance movement was introduced by 
Neander, Hahn, Gieseler,| Dieckhoff, Herzog, and Karl 
Schmidt, all of whom occupied themselves seriously with 
the investigation of the sources and applied to the study of 
the materials a sound criticism ; while most of them brought 
to light much fresh material and made substantial additions 
to the facilities for understanding the more obscure aspects 


of medizval Christian life and thought. 
51 
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Within the past two decades more has been done than in 

all the past towards a scientific treatment of the subject. 
Much still remains to be done, alike in the way of making 
available still unused documents and of fully utilizing the 
By: b materials already available. 
23 7.0 | No attempt will be made in the present paper to cover 
* 34-48 the entire ground suggested by the subject as printed in the 
: 8 (6: programme. We must leave out of consideration the val. 
| uable researches that have recently been made into the his- 
* WIR TEE _ tory. of dualistic, pantheistic, and chiliastic heresies, and 
. 37 _ © content ourselves with passing in review a few of the points 
T1 in medizeval evangelical sect-history that still are matters 
Bil | of controversy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


WERE PETER DE BRUYS AND HENRY OF LAUSANNE 
CATHARI, OR EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS ? 


So far as the writer is aware, the late Dr. D6llinger— 
clarum et venerabile nomen—was the first of modern writers 
to call in question the evangelical character of these valiant 
and able assailants of the corruptions of the medizeval 
Roman Catholic Church. Dr. D6llinger has brought to the 
discussion of the subject no new materials whatever. With 
the same materials before him as those on which Gieseler, 
Neander, and Karl Schmidt based their highly favorable 
opinions as to the evangelical character of the lives and 
teachings of these reformers, D6llinger, largely as it would 
Seem on $subjective grounds, came to the conclusion that 
they were Cathari pure and simple. The chief source of in- 
formation as to the teachings of Peter de Bruys is Peter the 
Venerable's contemporary Tractatus contra Petrobrusianos. 
Bernard's rhetorical railings are utterly devoid of historical 
value. It was his business to arouse the authorities to such 
a degree as would lead to the extermination of these heretics, 
and nothing was more remote from his thought than that it 
was incumbent upon him to do them justice. There 1s no 
reason to think that he took the trouble to inform himself 
accurately as to their doctrines and practices. They were 
enemies of the Church, and this was enough for him. While 
Peter the Venerable wrote with considerable bitterness, 
there is throughout his somewhat discursive treatise evi- 
dence of a careful personal investigation of the teachings of 
his adversaries, and of an honest effort to state accurately 
the points of controversy between Petrobrusians and Cath- 


olics. The question, accordingly, reduces itself to this : 
153 
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| ml Does Peter the Venerable's account of the doctrines of the 
: {1 | | Petrobrusians warrant the conclusion that they were Cath- 
| 187) ari? What, then, are the Petrobrusian tenets, according to 
| [} | Peter the Venerable 7 . 
Ti is! 'The first heresy attributed to them is the rejection of in- 


fant baptism, on the ground of the Great Commission. In- 
fants cannot believe, therefore they are not fit subjects for 


| baptism. It is claimed by DG6llinger that in this tenet the 
p! Petrobrusians were at one with the Cathari. True, the 


Cathari rejected infant baptism, but they did not stop with 
the rejection of infant baptism ; they rejected adult bap- 
tism as well, substituting therefor the Consolamentum, a 
_ ceremonial imposition of hands. It may be said in reply 
that the Cathari were sometimes willing to deceive by calling | 
TH i: the Consolamentum baptism ; but the Petrobrusians were 
[= definitely charged by the Catholics with rebaprrizing, a charge 
it; | which they earnestly repudiated on the ground that believ- 
ers' baptism which they practised was the only baptism 
worthy of the name, and that they performed this not re- 
peatedly, but once for all. 
The second charge brought against the Petrobrusians by 
- | Peter the Venerable was, their preaching against the build- 
ing of temples and in favor of destroying such as already 
existed, on the ground that * the church of God consists not 
in the multitude of coherent stones, but in the unity of as- 
sembled believers.” Their zeal against ecclesiastical build- 
ings seems to have been due to the corrupt and supersti- 
tious uses to which they were commonly put, and especially 
to the disposition of Catholics to restrict the receiving of 
Spiritual benefits to consecrated places. 

The third specification against the Petrobrusians is their 
preaching against the adoration of crosses and in favor of 
breaking them to pieces and trampling them under foot or 
burning them. No doubt the Cathari were equally zealous 
j against temple-worship and cross-worship. But this is no 
+ sufficient reason for identifying the Petrobrusians with the 
Se Cathari. Modern Protestants have in many instances been 
| 7 equally iconoclastic. 
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The fourth charge is a somewhat more serious one, 
namely, their assertion that © the Church has not the body 
of Christ in the sacrament of the altar, and that what is done 
by the priests in this matter is utterly vain, and destitute of 
any true effect; since Christ gave his body not for those 
who were to be Christians in all times, but only once for all 
for his disciples who were present.”” That the Petrobrusians 
Should have protested against the medizval view of the 
mass, with its transubstantiation and sacrifice, is surely no 
Sufficient ground for identifying them with the Cathari. The 
question is, whether they rejected the Lord's Supper en- 
tirely, and if 80 whether it was on Catharistic grounds. It 
has been commonly supposed that the rejection of the 
Roman Catholic doctrine and practice in relation to the 
Supper is all that the charge can be fairly taken to involve. 
The memorial celebration of the Supper would not be re- 
garded as worthy of the name by such a churchman as Peter 
the Venerable, In this view Roman Catholic historians 
like Alzog are at one with most Protestant writers. D6l- 
linger finds in this rejection of the mass a strong support 
for his identification of the party with the Cathari, 

The remaining items are the rejection of prayers for the 
dead, on the ground that nothing can be done to add to the 
merit or to change the condition of those who have gone 
hence; and their contempt for ecclesiastical chanting, on 
the ground that God is pleased not with high-pitched voices 
but with holy affections. 

Incidentally Peter the Venerable mentions the preference 
of the Petrobrusians for the Gospels, especially the words 
of Christ, as compared with the Epistles and the Old Tes- 
tament. Yet he does not venture to charge them with the 
utter rejection of the Old Testament, which he certainly 
would not have refrained from doing if he had possessed 
good grounds for the charge. Such preference for the New 
Testament as the standard of faith and practice was com- 
mon to the evangelical Christians of the Middle Ages, and 
there is possibly a trace of it even among evangelical 
Christians of the nineteenth century. 
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D6llinger's argument in favor of identifying the Petro- 
"dis brusians and Henricians with the Cathari rests upon his 
Fo claim that no one of the views attributed to the former by 
contemporary writers differentiates the two, and on the 
following considerations: The Cathari are known to have 
existed in considerable numbers in the territory in which 
Peter and Henry labored; these regions were s00n overrun 
with Manichaan or Catharistic heretics; there is no evidence 
"ns that the followers of Peter and Henry persisted as a party 
distinct from the Cathari during the succeeding century. 
Dollinger was of the opinion that to suppose Peter and 
Henry to have been other than Catharistic would be to admit 
the existence of a party and a set of views, for the origin and 
the subsequent disappearance of which we cannot account. | 

In addition to the considerations given above by way of 
Showing the insufficiency of Peter the Venerable's charges 
to prove that Peter and Henry were Cathari, I would sub- 
mit the following reasons for dissenting from DG6llinger's 
view : 

I. If the Petrobrusians had been known as dualistic 
heretics it is scarcely conceivable that Peter the Venerable 
would have refrained from stigmatizing them as Manichz- 
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| 48 ans. Even Bernard does not, I believe, venture $0 far as to 
| TÞ apply this well-known and damning epithet to the followers 
19 of Peter and Henry. 
| 1.7 2, While contemporary writers bear witness to the strict- 
| iÞ ness and the simplicity of the lives of these heretics, I have 
[FE -} met with no charge against them of Manichean abstinence 
18-3 from animal food, etc. 
in! | 3. Perhaps the most decisive consideration against D6l- 
| © linger's view is the attitude of Peter and Henry towards 
{8:5 marriage. It is well known that the Cathari, and all other 
i FF 3 . . . . 
= + parties of Manichezan tendencies, were characterized by 
[Þ ; uncompromising hostility to marriage, regarding it as no 
||: better than fornication and abhorring any sort of sexual 
ES relationship. Among the charges preferred by Peter the 
Is + Venerable against the Petrobrusians is the following: 
i i | « Monks are imprisoned and compelled by terrors and 
i # 0 
1-48 | 
| ; 
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torments to marry.” Henry of Lausanne is represented, in 
Acta Epriscoporum Cenomanensium, as reforming the customs 
which impeded marriage by the requirement of dowries and 
marriage portions, and urging even those who had lived 
unchastely together to marry. So great was his influence 
as to produce almost a revolution in this regard in the dio- 
cese of Mans, where he labored for so0me months. Now it 
is simply inconceivable that a Catharist, or a teacher of 
Manichean tendencies, should have used his influence $0 
powerfully in favor of that which is utterly repugnant to 
the principles of the party. 

4. As it regards the difficulty felt by D6llinger in attempt- 
ing to account for the appearing of evangelical views at this 
time and in these, regions, it does not seem.to me $0 serious 
as D6llinger would have us believe. He presupposes during 
the preceding centuries a complete absence in Southern 
France of old-evangelical life, a supposition utterly gratut- 
tous. If Peter and Henry must be thought of as owing their 
evangelical impulses to an antecedent evangelical party, it 
would be far more reasonable to admit the probable secret 
existence of such a party, than to seek to identify these 
teachers with a party some of whose views were radically 
opposed to their own. There is much indirect evidence of 
the persistence in Northern Italy and in Southern France, 
from the early time, of evangelical types of Christianity. But 
apart from this possible solution of the difficulty involved 
in the rise of Petrobrusianism, on the supposition that it was 
different from Catharism, is it unreasonable to suppose that, 
as a result of the strong anti-churchly sentiment created 
by the Cathari through their vigorous denunciation of the 
corruptions and superstitions of the time, men like Peter 
and Henry who had been trained for the Roman Cath- 
olic priesthood, and who were familiar with the Scriptures, 
should have been led by contrasting the current Chris- 
tianity with that of the New Testament to seek to restore 
Christianity to its primitive simplicity and purity? On 
the contrary, it seems to me the most natural thing in 
the world. 
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5, The diffhculty involved in the absence of evidence of 
the persistence of- the followers of Peter and Henry as a 
distinct party is by no means $0 great as DG6llinger sup- 
posed. Being dependent for our information as to the 
views of the heretics of the succeeding time wholly on 
their enemies, we could scarcely expect to find nice dis- 
criminations made between the dualistic and the non-dual- 


istic sectaries. Moreover, the rigid inquisition of heresy in 


the south of France did not begin until after the rise of the 
Waldenses, about 1170. It would not be difficult to sup- 
pose that evangelical dissent persisted, even though we had 
no record of the fact, during the thirty-two years that inter- 
vened between the death of Henry and the appearing of 
Peter Waldo. It is in itself highly probable that Peter 
Waldo himself was influenced to a greater or less extent by 
antecedent evangelical life. It is also highly probable that 
the followers of Peter de Bruys and Henry of Lausanne 
were driven by persecution or by missionary zeal beyond 
the regions in which these teachers labored. Northern 
Italy was at that time in close relations with Southern 
France, and the Cathari of the two regions sustained a 
lively intercourse. It is probable that evangelical heresy was 
likewise freely interchanged. The Waldenses who began 
their work at Lyons so0on crossed over the mountains 
to Lombardy and established relations, as we $shall see 
hereafter, with evangelical Christians of a more pronounced 
type than themselves. These were no doubt in part the 
results of the labors of Arnold of Brescia; but it is not by 
any means unlikely that Arnold himself was influenced by 
the teachings of Peter de Bruys, and it is highly probable 
that these two great teachers were subject to substantially 
the same evangelizing influences and reached substantially 
the same views as to the evils of the time and the remedy 
therefor. In Cologne we find about 1146, before the death 
of Henry, evangelical Christians of the Petrobrusian type 
side by side with Cathari and vigorously opposing them. 
According to Evervin, who points out their discordance 
with the Cathari, © They make void the priesthood of the 


NS 
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church and condemn the sacraments except baptism alone, 
and this in adults. . . . Concerning the baptism of infants 
they have no faith on account of the statement in the Gospel, 
* He that believeth and shall have been baptized shall be 
s$aved,' '' etc, Other features of the Petrobrusian system 
are likewise attributed to these evangelical heretics of 
Cologne. The rapidity with which Waldensianism in its 
various forms spread, and the manifest growth of the party 
in evangelical spirit, can be most satisfactorily accounted 
for by supposing that they absorbed much of the evangel- 
ical life of the earlier time, and were in turn profoundly 
influenced by parties more pronounced in their anti-ecclesi- 
asticism than Waldo himself. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ARNOLD OF BRESCIA, THE ARNOLDISTS, THE HUMILIATTI, 
AND THE POOR MEN OF LOMBARDY. 


The main facts of Arnold's remarkable career are well 
known but will bear repetition. He was of noble lineage, 
and was born and reared at Brescia. He studied under the 
famous teacher and freethinker, Peter Abelard. On his 
return to Italy, full of zeal for the reformation of Church 
and State, he was admitted into one of the lower grades 
of the clergy. But he $saw in the secularization of the 
Church, and in the devotion of clergy, high and low, 
and of the monastic orders as well, to the accumulation of 
wealth as means of luxury and oppression, the root of the cor- 
ruptions of the time, and he was able to give all the greater 
emphasis to his scathing denunciations of ecclesiastical cor- 
ruption by reason of his own austerity and sanctity of life. 
He demanded the complete renunciation on the part of the 
Church as a whole and of individual clergy and monks, high 
and low, of all wealth, and a complete withdrawal from all 
Secular affairs, insisting that to the civil rulers alone all 
property rightly belongs, to be administered for the well- 
being of the people, and that the clergy should be $sup- 
ported entirely by the freewill offerings of the people. 
Owing to a general recognition of the extreme corruptions 
of the time, his views met with general acceptance through- 
out Northern Italy, but having been accused of heresy by 
his bishop in a Lateran synod he was obliged to leave Italy 
in 1139. He returned to France, where he defended Abe. 
lard against Bernard and others, and soon had this fierce 
and unrelenting heresy-hunter on his track ; and so he went 
to Switzerland, where he labored with acceptance and $uc- 
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cess for a time under the protection of the liberally inclined 
bishop of Constance, until the zeal of Bernard, who warned 
the bishop not to harbor this $roaring lion,” this © enemy 
of the Church,” wrought his expulsion from Switzerland. 
He found protection with a papal legate who soon became 
Pope Ccelestin IL, and in Rome during a decade (1145-1155) 
he was at the head of a popular movement that aimed at the 
restoration of the ancient form of government and that was 
able to expel the Pope and to establish and maintain for a 
while a new regime. In the treaty between Frederick Barba- 
rossa and Pope Alexander III. he was, however, basely 
Sacrificed by the former to the latter, and executed in pursu- 
ance of this arrangement. He was hanged, his dead body 
burned, and his ashes cast into the Tiber, lest his followers 
Should gather his remains for relics. These are well estab- 
lished facts. | 

The questions about which there has been difference 
of opinion are the following: Was Arnold a religious 
schismatic as well as a social and political agitator « Did 
he attack the doctrinal system of the Church ? Did he 
found a sect * We $hould attach very little importance to 
Bernard's railings, who stigmatizes him as a schismatic, if we 
had no better evidence to rely upon. Otto, of Freising, 
one of the best informed and most judicial of the contem- 
porary authorities, remarks that © besides these things (that 
is, his demand for reform in the directions mentioned above) 
he is said to have been astray with reference to the sacra- 
ment of the altar and the baptism of infants.” The former 
part of this statement is confirmed by several writers ; the 
Second part has commonly been supposed to be uncon- 
firmed and to rest upon a confounding of Arnold with Peter 
de Bruys and Henry of Lausanne. It has recently been 
claimed by Breyer, to whom the writer is deeply indebted, 
that Durandus confirms Otto's report as to Arnold's un- 
satisfactory views on infant baptism," and that this notice 


' The passage cited by Breyer has reference not directly to Arnold, but rather 
to the Arnoldists, The use made of it by Breyer is justifiable only on the 
Supposition that the Arnoldists derived their views from Arnold of Brescia. 
Durandus does not even ay directly that the Arnoldists were astray as regards 
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of Otto's can no longer be looked upon as resting on a 
confounding of Arnold with the Petrobrusians. It is pretty 
certain, at all events, that Arnold was no mere churchly 
reformer, but that he held to views radically antagonistic 
to the current orthodoxy. It would be natural to suppose, 
in view of his long-continued activity and his strong 
influence over the masses, that he impressed his views 
regarding the sacraments as well as regarding political, 
Social, and religious reform on large numbers of his con- 
temporaries. | 

It is highly probable in itself that he founded a sect. 
The testimony of contemporaries changes the probability 
into a certainty. It is related by Johannes Saresberiensis in 
his F:istoria Ponttficalts, that during his stay in Rome Ar- 
nold © founded a sect of men which is still (about 1164) 
called the heresy of the Lombards,” and that its adherents 
on account of the uprightness, rigor, and piety of their 
lives had found the most enthusiastic support among the 
people and especially among pious women. Johannes was 
resident in Rome during Arnold's time, and must have 
known whereof he affirmed. Arnold was beyond doubt 
the founder of a sect. 

The next question to be settled is, whether he was 
founder of the sect known during the succeeding century as 
the Arnoldists. The affirmative has been maintained by 
most writers, including Leger, Fiiesslin, Muratori, Dieckhoff, 
Tocco, and Keller; the negative by Gottfried Arnold, 
Guadagnini, and Giesebrecht. The latter view has rested, 
no doubt, on a failure to find convincing evidence that 
Arnold held to anti-Catholic views, or that he was the 
founder of any sect. Those who accept the evidence that 
Arnold founded a sect can hardly fail to regard it as highly 
probable that the Arnoldists of history derived their impulse 
infant baptism ; but their denial that the Holy Spirit is received in connection 
with the baptismal act is probably thought by Breyer to imply a radically anti- 
Romanist conception of the ordinance as such. The passage is as follows : 


* Arnoldicte . . . asserunt, quod nunquam per baptismum aquz homines 
Spiritum sanctum accipiunt, nec Samaritani baptizati illum receperunt, donec 


manus impositionem acceperunt,” 
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as well as their name from Arnold of Brescia. The fact 
that the Arnoldists flourished in Lombardy, where Arnold's 
influence is known to have been greatest, is, moreover, 
strongly favorable to the identification of the Arnoldists 
with the followers of Arnold of Brescia. 

What then were the views of the Arnoldists, and what do 
we know of their history? They agreed with Cathari, 
Petrobrusians, and other sects in their uncompromising 
hostility to the Roman Catholic Church, directed especially 
against the secularization and the corrupt lives of the 
clergy whose ministration of the sacraments they con- 
Sidered invalid. They denied the efficacy of water baptism 
to secure remission of sins, and laid considerable stress upon 
the imposition of hands as complementary to baptism. 
That, like the Cathari, they rejected water baptism and 
substituted therefor the Consolamentum, there is no credi- 
ble evidence. Our information about the Arnoldists is 
extremely meagre; but they are mentioned with sufficient 
frequency in the Roman Catholic literature of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries to prove that they persisted as 


a distinct party until long after the rise of the Waldenses. - 


It is certain that, like Arnold and Peter de Bruys, they 
made the Apostolic Church their model, and aimed to 
restore Christianity to its primitive purity and simplicity. 
Tocco affirms © that the Poor Men of Lombardy descended 
in a direct line from the Arnoldists.” 

The next Italian religious party that here comes into con- 
Sideration is that of the Zumiltatt. The origin of this party 
as regards circumstances and date is exceedingly obscure. 
It scems to have arisen some time between 1017 and 1184, 
probably during the reign of Frederick I. There is an old 
tradition, not improbable in itself, that it was organized by 
a party of Italian noblemen who were taken captive to 
Germany, and on their return resolved to abandon rank, to 
devote themselves to a semi-monastic communal life, and to 
Support themselves with the labor of their hands. Their 
chief industry seems to have been wookweaving, and they 


are said to have had almost a monopoly of this industry in 
r3 
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certain parts of Italy. Little is known of their views, except 
that they rejected oaths. The party seems at first to have 
been composed chiefly of laymen, and celibacy was not re- 


- quired. Before the close of the twelfth century there were 


two parties, one of which was in harmony with the Church, 
and the other classed by the Church among heretics, It is 
highly probable that the heretical Humiliati became so 
through Arnoldistic influence. In 1184, Pope Lucius III., 
in a bull against the heresies of the time in Lombardy, men- 
tioned the Humiliati and the.Poor Men of Lyons as if they 
were one and the same party (gut se humiliatos vel pauperes 
Ae Lugduno falso nomine mentiuntur). It is highly im- 
probable that such a statement would have found place in 
an official document emanating from the Roman Curia with 
reference to Italian sects unless some sort of relationship 
had been establisched between the anti-churchly Humiliati 
and the followers of Peter Waldo. That the Poor Men of 
Lyons had by that time secured a foothold in Lombardy is 
certain; that they had already, in 1184, established a con- 
nection with the heretical Humiliati is highly probable. 

We have proof of the most complete kind that the fol- 
lowers of Peter Waldo entered into relations of some kind 
with some evangelical party in Lombardy. According to 
the Rescriptum Herestarchum Lombardie ad Pauperes de 
Lugduno, qui sunt in Alamania, written about 1230 or earlier, 
and first edited by Preger in 1875, a convention was held at 
Bergamo, Lombardy, in 1218, between representatives of 
the Poor Men of Lombardy and of the Poor Men of Lyons 
or followers of Peter Waldo, for the purpose of endeavoring 
to harmonize differences that had arisen between the two 
parties. From this document it is evident that the Waldenses 
had some time before formed a more or less closely cemented 
union with an evangelical party that they found already in 
Italy. The chief points of difference were as follows : The 
Italians, like Arnold and his followers, held fast to the 
Donatistic view in accordance with which the validity of the 
Sacraments depends on the character of the person ad- 
ministering-them ; the Waldenses attributed the efficacy to 


- — —_— — 
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the words of Christ uttered in connection with the sacra- 
ments. The Italians insisted on the toleration of congrega- 
tiones laborantium for such as preferred this mode of life ; 
the Waldenses were strenuous in their demand for the 
abolition of such congregations. These congregations of 
laborers were no doubt heretical Humiliati. 

These two points of difference—others will be discussed 
in the next section—furnish a highly probable ground for 
the conclusion reached by Preger (and in this conclusion 
Breyer and Karl Miller concur), that the party of Italians 
that entered into relationship with the followers of Waldo 
represents a blending of Arnoldist with Humiliatist elements. 
If this conclusion be accepted as valid, the thoroughgoing 
Protestantism of the Arnoldists, otherwise probable, is 
strongly confirmed. Since the publication of D6llinger's 
volume of documents, we are able to speak more positively 


than was possible before as to the early relations of the Poor” 


Men of Lombardy and the Poor Men of Lyons. According 
to a writing called Supra Stella, of the year 1235, certain 
Italian brethren, under John Roncho, separated themselves 
from the Poor Men of Lyons. The mention of Roncho as 
the leader of the Lombardy party enables us to identify the 
Runcarians, mentioned by David of Augsburg as, along with 
the Poor Men of Lyons, the Ortidiebarians, the Arnoldists, 
and the Waldenses, having formerly constituted one sect 
with the Italian party of the Rescriptum. 
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.Þ9 22 CHAPTER V. 
[85} THE POOR MEN OF LYONS, THE POOR MEN OF LOM- 
T {| BARDY, THEIR RELATIONS TO EACH OTHER, AND TO 
Ss [] THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN EVANGELICAL PARTIES. 

+: Þ; The Rescriptum and the Supra Stella, mentioned in the 
+BY | preceding section, when taken in connection with state- 
831 'B ments of David of Augsburg and of an anonymous writer 
99 +: | in Mart#ne and Durand [Omnes Pauperes utriusque sectz 
FBI eundem modum consecrandi tenebant . . . ante divi- 


Stonem guage futllt inter eos}, show that the followers of Peter 
Waldo had, soon after the beginning of his reformatory 
_ career, formed a union more or less complete with certain 
evangelical Christians in Lombardy; that the union was 
Soon dissolved (1205) owing to serious differences of view ; 


=; that representatives of the two parties met in convention at 

{TS | Bergamo in 1218 with a view to harmonizing the differences ; 

os {1 that some time afterwards, when the Rescriptum was written, 

38S | | the breach is as far as ever from being healed; and that at 

= the date of the writing of Supra Stella (1235) the two parties 
FI 8 are $till recognized as distinct. 

4 Z In view of the widely divergent opinions of two of the 


best-informed students of medizval sects on a number of 


| | important matters in relation to these parties, it seems 
| advisable to state concisely the points of difference between | 
| the two parties as they appear in the Rescriptum, and to | 
F scek to determine which of the two modern writers referred 
to has the advantage in the argument. 
| | The first point at issue was that of a general superinten- 
[4 dency. The Italians had asked to be assured as to the 
| | position of the Ultramontanes. Waldo, they had been in- 
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formed, had strongly opposed the appointment during his 
life-time or after his death of a general superintendent (pre- 
positus), and they had asked to be informed whether the 
Ultramontanes were resolved to adhere to this position. 
The Ultramontanes had expressed a willingness to meet 
with the Italians and in co-operation with them to elect 
Superintendents for life or rectors for a time, as might be 
thought more useful to the community of believers or more 


in the interest of peace. The Italians, it would seem, had 


the former practice, the Ultramontanes the latter. The 
practice of the two parties in the matter of appointing and 
ordaining ministers was likewise at variance, the Italians 
appointing for life, the Ultramontanes for a limited time. 

Another bone of contention was the © congregations of 
workmen.” Waldo, the Italians had been informed, had 
expressed the most uncompromising hostility to this institu- 
tion. They had asked to be informed whether the Ultra- 
montanes are of the sxame mind. The latter had answered 
Somewhat evasively, pointing (out certain unwholesome 
tendencies in the congregations of workmen. The Italians 
express their desire for the thorough- reformation of these 
congregations, but plead for toleration of this institution on 
the part of the Ultramontanes. [The authors of the Rescript 
consider these three points virtually settled, if the Ultra- 
montanes will carry out in practice what they have orally 
Spoken. They © wish to do according to God and his law 
Simply and without any veil, all altercation and disputing 
being cut off.” | 

The next question regards baptism. To certain inquiries 
of the Ultramontanes the Italians had replied: © We 
say that no one rejecting baptism of material waters can 
be saved, least of all do we' believe that children not 
truly baptized are saved, and this we beseech'them (the 
Ultramontanes) to believe and acknowledge.” The Ultra- 
montanes had mildly assented to this position in the follow- 
ing words: © We believe that no one is saved unless he shall 
have been baptized materially 'in water.” As regards the 
permanence of the married relation the Italians had ex- 
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fol 4 pressed themselves thus : © We believe that no one ought 


/ to separate those lawfully married except for cause of forni. 


| uk cation or by the consent of both parties.” The Ultramon- 


TH > 4 tanes expressed a somewhat laxer view as follows : lawful 
wedlock © should not be dissolved except through the will 
of both parties, unless, in the opinion of the congregation of 


believers, just occasion should intervene.” The Ultramon- 
tanes have complained of the conduct of two Italian breth- 
ren. The Italians agree that suitable amends should be 
made © according to God and his law.” 

On the foregoing points the two parties, though they 
were not entirely at one, were able to come to a good 
understanding. On two points they failed to reach a satis- 
factory basis of agreement. The Ultramontanes insisted 
that the Italians should acknowledge that Waldo and 
Vivetus (one of his chief co-laborers) * are in God's Para- 
dise,”' and made such acknowledgment an indispensable con- 
dition of peace. The Italians would go no further than to 
Say that © if before their death Waldo and Vivetus satisfied 
God for all their faults and offences, they could be saved.” 
Six representatives of each party had held a prolonged con- 
ference over this question without reaching a more satis- 
factory result. The significance of this contention about 
Waldo and Vivetus has been pointed out in an instructive 


: 1 way by Miller. The probability is that Waldo had recently 
11 : died and that his death was the occasion of the efforts to 


reunite the parties. The © faults and offences "" referred to 
would doubtless denote the Italians' view of the proceedings 
of Waldo and others that led to the schism. 

The other point of serious difference was with regard to 


! | Sj | the Eucharist. Both parties believed in the real presence, 


apparently in transubstantiation. The question at issue was, 
whether transubstantiation takes place through the simple 
utterance of the divine words, so that even a Jew, a heathen, 
or a harlot can work the change; or whether it takes place 
only in answer to the sincere prayer of a believer who has been 
set apart for the administration of the ordinances. The Ultra- 
montanes held to the former view, the Italians to the latter. 
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The Ultramontanes based their contention on the theory 
that the administration of baptism and that of the Supper 
are to be placed on the same level. Both parties admitted 


that even a harlot could in an emergency validly baptize ; if 


50, Said the Ultramontanes, why. could she not validly ad- 
minister the Supper ? 

Such are the chief points of agreement and difference be- 
tween the two parties, according to this interesting and im- 
portant document. It must be confessed that neither party 
is as evangelical, according to this document, as we would 
fain — 
the more anti-Catholic. Both alike hold to infant baptism ; 
both alike insist on the necessity of water baptism to salva- 
tion—the Italians more emphatically than the Ultramon- 
tanes; both hold to transubstantiation, or something 
bordering on it, the Ultramontanes placing the transub- 
stantiating efficacy in the words of celebration, the Italians 
in the personal character of the ministrant. 

The materials being now before us, we may proceed to 
consider the points at issue between Preger and Miiller. 
Miiller came to the study of Waldensian history, fresh from 
profound researches on matters pertaining to the rise of the 
Franciscan order. It was in accord with his love of unifor- 
mity to search for points of resemblance between the Fran- 
ciscans and the Waldenses. Certain points of resemblance 
lie upon the surface: the stress laid by both on the imitation 
of Christ, the doctrine and practice of evangelical poverty, 
the itincrating methods of work, etc. To prove that the 
Waldenses were essentially a monastic party, with its ter- 
tiaries, or uninitiated supporters, would be an achievement 
worthy of his steel. The churchly elements of the early 
Waldenses, as seen in the Rescript, especially in the doc- 
trines of baptismal regeneration and the real -presence in 
the Supper, confirmed him in the suspicion that the Wal- 
denses were essentially a Catholic rather than an evangelical 
party. This view he has sought to establish by a thorough 
investigation of the sources. Preger, who first brought the 
Rescript to light, felt himself by no means constrained by 
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the less evangelical elements of the Rescript to abandon his 
view that was highly favorable to the evangelical character 
of the Waldenses and related parties. Preger finds evidence 
in the document itself that the extreme sacramental views 
of both parties of the Rescript did not express the unani- 
mous views of the parties represented, and he points to the 
writings of David of Augsburg, the Passau Anonymous, 
etc., as evidence that forty years later both parties were 
most pronounced in their anti-Catholicism and their anti- 
Sacramentalism. 

To go into the details of this s0mewhat protracted con- 
troversy would be impracticable on the present occasion. 
The dates of the Rescript, the Passau Anonymous, etc., 
first fixed by Preger, have been contested by Miiller ; 
the interpretation of words and phrases by Preger has 
been attacked by Miller, and vice versa. The dates of 
the documents in question Preger has triumphantly vindi- 
cated against Miiller's attacks. In his exegesis of words 
and phrases, Preger seems to me to employ a sounder 
and more unbiased criticiem. In his general view of the 
matters involved he seems to have the great advantage of 
being able to sympathize more deeply with medieval life 
and thought. Miller betrays little sympathy with religious 
life of any kind. He makes upon one the impression that 
he is far more anxious to secure an argumentative triumph, 
or to establish a theory at variance with the views of others, 
than he is to arrive at the truth, or to do justice to the 
parties whose history he investigates. 

We must confine our attention to the one central feature 
of Miiller's theory and of Preger's counter-theory. Miller 
asserts that a distinction between the fully initiated brethren 
and the uninitiated adherents, corresponding to the distinc- 
tion between Manichezan Perfectt or Electi and Credentes or 
Audlttores, is fully established by the Rescript and by other 
documents. To quote his own language: © From the twelfth 
to the middle of the fourteenth century, and to some extent 
later still, all extra-German $ources that betray an accurate 
knowledge, understand by Waldenses, Poor Men, etc., not 
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any sort of communities (Gemeinden) or their members, but 
the apostolic itinerant preachers, those denominated by the 
heresiologists and inquisitors per fects. On the other hand, 
in Germany, as early as the second half of the thirteenth 
century, a different linguistic usage begins to appear.” He 
quotes from Bernard of Fontcaude, Alanus ab Insulis, 
Eberhard of Bethune, and Peter de Vaux-Cernay, to prove 
that the itinerant preachers, male and female, and these 
alone, are meant whenever Waldenses, etc., are spoken of. 
Bernard Gui speaks of the peculiarities in dress that dis- 
tinguished the Insabbati, or sandalled evangelists, from their 
accomplices and believers ( complicibus et credentibus). Much 
other evidence of like import he adduces in support of his 
theory. 

He admits that a different representation prevailed in 
Germany. In the writing of David of Augsburg, and that 
of the so-called Passau Anonymous, while the two classes 
corresponding to the per fectt and the credentes are recognized, 
yet both are regarded as belonging to the sect,—as forming 
integral parts of the organism. The same he admits to be 
true of all later German representations. In Germany, 
therefore, according to Miller's view, the Waldensian 
parties actually attained to the position of thoroughgoing 
Separatism, and of antagonism not merely to the crying cor- 
ruptions of the papal Church, but to the papal Church as 
such. On the other hand, Waldo and his immediate fol- 
lowers, the French Waldenses, for centuries declined to 
assume the position of separatists. They continued to con- 
form outwardly to the papal Church, partaking of the 
Eucharist from time to time, having their infants baptized 
by the priests, etc. ; but secretly they maintained a thorough 
organization of apostolic preachers, male and female, had 
their work for the year mapped out at the annual meeting 
of the preachers, had their regular stations where the 
preachers were entertained, and where their adherents could 
be brought together on short notice for religious services, 
and where the people brought together their gifts for the 
Support of the evangelical work of the party, etc. In the 
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Rescript itself he finds confirmation for this view, and takes 
issue with Preger on the explanation of a number of the 
features of this representation of early Waldensian polity. 

 Preger and Miiller are at one in recognizing the distinc- 
tion made in the Rescript and in nearly all other documents 
between those who practised evangelical poverty and gave 
themselves wholly to religious work ( the perfectt), and 
those who followed the ordinary avocations of life, attended 
upon the ministrations of the perfectz, and supported them 
by their gifts (credentes or auditores). This distinction is 
SO well attested that it were idle to call it in question. The 
interpretation of the expression congregatio baptizatorum is 
one of the points on which the two writers in question 
diverge. Does the expression denote the entire body of 
believers, or only the close body of apostolic preachers ? 
Preger maintains the former view, Miiller the latter. 

In view of all the available literature, including what 
Miiller himself has adduced in support of his position, 
Preger persists in maintaining that the Waldenses, from the 
earliest times throughout their history, held fast to the 
universal priesthood of believers, and that with them the 
Scriptures were the only rule and standard of faith and life, 
While he admits that in many particulars they closely 
resembled Catholic orders'and parties, they were by reason 
of these peculiarities radically opposed to the Romish 
Church, 

It should be said that Keller has adopted in its essential 
features, and in some respects carried further than the facts 
seem to warrant, the view of Preger; Haupt, on the other 
hand, supports in a modified form the view of Miller, It 
is possible to accept all the facts that Miller and Haupt 
adduce in support of their theory and still to agree substan- 
tially with Preger and Keller in the interpretation and the 
application of these facts. The difference, in general, be- 
tween Preger and Miiller is this: Preger has studied pro- 
foundly the evangelical mysticism of the middle ages, and 
has learned to sympathize with evangelical mysticism. He 
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recognizes wherever he finds it true evangelical piety, and 
discriminates readily between the genuine and the spurious. 
He sees a wide difference between Francis and Dominic 
and Peter Waldo. They may and do agree in many partic- 
ulars, but the difference in point of view is radical, Miller, 
as already suggested, seems incapable of appreciating the 
evangelical elements that differentiated the Waldenses from 
the monastic orders. Hence his disposition to disparage 
the old-evangelical party. When we reflect on the heroic 
history of this people, their survival of the terrible ordeal of 
the medizval Inquisition, their persistent refusal to be 
absorbed by any other movement, such as Hussitism and 
Protestantism, the powerful influence they have exerted on 
all later evangelical movements, including the Wiclifite, 
H ussite, evangelico-mystical, Protestant, Baptist, Moravian, 
Methodist, etc., we cannot persuade ourselves that we have 
to do with a party characterized by monkish asceticism and 
devoid of evangelical spirit. Those who deny that the 
Waldenses and related parties were evangelical probably 


limit the term * evangelical ”' to the peculiar set of doctrines 


that Luther emphasized. Those, on the other hand, who 
understand by evangelical doctrine and life the doctrine and 
life of Christ and his apostles, can hardly fail to recognize 
in the Waldenses many of the traits of primitive Chris- 
tianity. It was no monkish asceticism that, in the face of 
the fully developed and remorselessly carried out Inquisi- 
tion, extended its influence into every country of Europe, 
and with its translations and earnest study of the Scriptures 
during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
leavened Europe with evangelical principles and prepared 
the way for all that is good in the Protestantism of the 
Sixteenth century. 

In his review of Keller's ©]. von Staupitz ” ( see Litera- 
ture), Lemme has discussed in a judicial way the question 
as to the evangelical character of the Waldenses, etc. A 
quotation from this excellent article may fittingly close this 
SECTION : 
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3 &. * In calling the pre-reformatory Waldensian churches 

2 X {44 evangelical Keller necessarily raises the question as to their 
_ 3 XZ 5. evangelical standpoint ; because in recent times it has been 

'S £1 ; maintained that the Waldenses were essentially medizval- 

. | {| x monkish.” 

T $ L After quoting Keller to the effect that whoever maintains 


E 1 [84 . . 
£7 that the life-ideal of the Waldenses was fundamentally 


' (8 7 8b monkish proves that he knows nothing of their history, 
6 Þ 434 Lemme proceeds: 
18 t #3 | | 4 The Waldenses show, to be sure, a certain relationship 
=_ 5. with the strivings of St. Francis in the legalistic conception 
; | BER of Scripture and in the legalistic carrying out of the precepts 
| BSE | of Christ. But yet it is an exceedingly perilous confusion of 
= | thought to declare, because St. Francis sought to carry out his 
=. reformatory strivings in the form of monasticism, all such re- 
Tos © $4: | formatory strivings monkish ; and it is a still more perilous 
322i 8 confusion of thought to declare all translation into reality of 
T20 : the precepts of Christ on the abandonment of earthly things, 
3845 |} 84 flight from the world. The classing of the apostolic life as 
3S ; the Waldenses cherished it with the monkish life-ideal is, as 
+ og a matter of fact, not a result of scientific investigation, but 
ro: - is dogmatic prepossession. But has one a right to call the 
F £4 So Waldensian churches old-evangelical, as Keller does? They 
2882: & nl are evangelical with respect to the source of knowledge of 
FE--5 z | the Christian faith, in making the Scriptures the sole 
IE authority, and with respect to the conception of the Church, 
£36: 1 [8h in the rejection of ecclesiastical authority, and the vindica- 
04: tion of the universal priesthood. They are Catholic in the 
238 | 100%; estimate of Christ as a law-giver, in the conception of his 
2! 84-1 revelation as the law, and in the distinguishing of a higher 
2 | [nb grade of perfection, whose features, to be sure, show a 
certain relationship with monasticism, from the rank and 


file of the membership. But the standpoint of the sect 
3 consists in the endeavor. to set up a church of the saints 
3. 0h | through the association of individuals, to carry out Chris- 
4 tianity in the rigorous following of the example of Christ, 
3 38% and to this end to attach to individual precepts of Christ 
'T! a value that is incompatible with social life. If we look 
| away from the great manifoldness of directions and churches 
40 there yet appears as a certain fundamental feature of these 
# | pre-reformatory churches the tendency, over against ecclesi- 
asticism, to realize practically a rigorous carrying out in life 
of Christianity. This impulse to set up externally churches 
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of the $saints could not feel content with Luther's reforma- 
tion, and turned aside into Anabaptism.” 


It goes without saying that the writer of this paper would 
agree with Keller in thinking the features of the Waldenses 
which Lemme considers less evangelical (such as the en- 
deavor to realize in their lives the life of Christ, to rigor- 
ously carry into practice the precepts of Christ, and to set 
up churches of the regenerate) old-evangelical—that is, 
apostolic. Their failure more fully to realize apostolical 
Christianity was no doubt due to lack of sound exegetical 
methods. So far as they were legalistic and narrow, it was 
due to their failure to apprehend what Christ wished to 
teach, not to a lack of disposition to be faithful to him in 
all things. 
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CHAPTER VL. 


THE RELATION OF THE TABORITES TO THE WALDENSES. 


On the relation of the Taborites to the Waldenses opin- 
ion has been, and is, much divided. Matthias Flacius Illyri- 
cus, who in the sixteenth century surpassed all his con- 
temporaries in scientific historical investigation and who 
Studied medizval sects to more purpose than any of his 
SUCCessors until the present century, on the basis of manu- 
Script sources some of which are lost and some of which are 
still available, reached the conclusion, that the entire evan- 
gelical movement in Bohemia, including the work of the 
well known precursors of Hus (such as Conrad of Wald- 
hausen, Militz of Kremsier, Matthias of Janow, etc.), the 
Hussite movement, the Taborite movement, the Unitas 
Fratrum, etc., was deeply indebted to the earlier Walden- 
Sian movement. In the extant part of the MS. used by 


| mg and recently brought to light in mutilated form by 


attenbach (see Zrterature), giving an account of an inqui- 
Sition of heresy in Pomerania and the Margravate- of 
Brandenburg (1393-1394), no mention is made of the visits 
of Bohemian teachers to these regions. Wattenbach is of 
opinion that Flacius confounded the mention of such visits 
in another MS. account of a later inquisition (1458) with the 
account of the inquisition of 1393-1394. Preger gives rea- 
sons of considerable weight for rejecting this theory of a 
confusion of MSS. and dates on the part of Flacius, and sup- 
poses that the mention of visits of Bohemian teachers to the 
regions referred to was found by Flacius either in the lost 
parts of the newly recovered MS. or in other MSS. used 


and mentioned by Flacius but now unhappily lost. 
206 
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M ost later writers have acquiesced in the view of Flacius 
as to the dependence of Taborites, Hussites, etc., on the 
Waldenses. Latterly, however, it has been called in ques- 
tion by Palacky, Gindely, Loserth, Miiller,* et a/l., chiefly 
on the ground of newly discovered evidences of the pro- 
found influence of the English Wiclifite movement on the 
evangelical movement in Bohemia. Of the great indebted- 
ness of Hus and Jerome of Prague to Wiclif there can be 
no reasonable doubt. It has been demonstrated by Lo- 
serth, ec. g., that the theological treatises of Hus are copied 
almost bodily from the pages of Wiclif. That the writings 
of Wiclif were highly prized by 'the Masters of Prague has 
long been recognized. But admitting all that is claimed by 
Loserth et al., with reference to the influence of Wiclif's 
writings on the Masters of Prague (Hus && al.), we are still 
far from being in a position to account for the vast popular 
evangelical movement throughout Bohemia. 

The history of old-evangelical life in Britain has not yet 
been adequately investigated, and it is possible that mate- 
rials are not extant for the thorough illumination of this 
department of British history ; but no one supposes that 
Wiclif was without his evangelical precursors. It is highly 
probable that the old-evangelical Christianity of Patrick, 
Columba and Columban persisted with considerable vigor 
till the time of Wiclif, and that in Wiclif's time there was a 
vast amount of more or less latent evangelical life which 
was ready to respond right heartily to the call of so well 
equipped a leader as Wiclif. The efforts put forth by Wiclif 
personally and through his © Poor Priests © and popular litera- 
ture are inadequate to account for the vast Lollard move- 
ment which in Wiclif's own life-time went far beyond him in 
evangelical spirit and doctrine, 

So in Bohemia, it would probably be far more correct to 
say that the popularity of Wiclif's writings was due to the 
fact that through years of widespread evangelical work the 
people had become prepared to appreciate the evangelical 


! Loserth and Muller have felt constrained by Preger's argumentation to 
admit the possibility of a slight Waldensian influence in Taboritism. 
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A features of Wiclif's writings and those of his copyists, than 
\ to say that Wiclif's teachings studied and disseminated by 
the Masters of Prague were the chief cause of the great re- 
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| Iſt Ef ligious ferment of the early years of the fifteenth century. 
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Wl: But we are dependent for this view neither on the au- 


thority of Flacius nor on the inherent probability of the 


| 3, 3 

wh - case. On the contrary, we have evidence of the great in- 
Ward: - ” 

He fluence and the aggressiveness of Waldenses of the most 
M75 pronounced or anti-Romanist type in Bohemia throughout 


the entire fourteenth century. Flacius had an account of 
an inquisition of Waldensian heresy in Bohemia which he 
attributed to the year 1330, but which Preger thinks must be 


{1 j > the same as that otherwise known to have occurred in 1318. 


Preger bases his conclusion on the fact that Flacius agrees 
with the papal letter in which it is mentioned in making 


288 © 107 | the inquisition to have included Bohemia and Poland, 


whereas Bohemia and Moravia are mentioned in the account 

of the inquisition of 1335 under King John. According 
- 1h to Flacius, these Bohemian Waldenses were accustomed 
Wl. to send their collections to brethren and teachers in Lom- 
ite: bardy, and to send their future teachers to Lombardy to be 
by. | trained for their work. 
BE: | The inquisition of 1318 was ineffective, and Waldenses 
steadily and rapidly increased. In 1335 Benedict XII. sent 
the Dominican Gallus de Novo Castro as inquisitor to Bohe- 


1 mia and the Franciscan Peter of Naczeraz as inquisitor to 
"! Moravia. The estates of Ulrich von Neuhaus in Southern 


Bohemia were a stronghold of heresy. Gallus labored for 


i#-- = more than ten years, with some interruptions, in these re- 
= | 187 gions and succeeded in bringing many heretics into the 
84 Church; but no sooner had he withdrawn from a given 


q region than the converts relapsed in large numbers. In 1340 
the Pope wrote to the Baron of Neuhaus complaining that 
there were numberless heretics in the dioceses of Prague and 
Olmiitz, and especially in the possessions of Neuhaus, and 
promising the Baron the forgiveness of all his sins if he 
would extirpate heresy from his territory. The Pope states 
that during the absence of the inquisitor at Avignon these 
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relapsed heretics have had meetings with their masters, 
whom they call © Apostles,” and that they have threatened 
the Catholic subjects of the Baron with pillage, murder, and 
incendiarism, and are so numerically strong that they have 
dared to declare war against Neuhaus and its dependencies. 
While no party name is here given to these aggressive 
heretics, it is almost certain that they were Waldenses and 
that they were of the Italian type. 

The designation of their teachers as © Apostles,” Preger 
has shown by reference to many medizval documents to be 
quite in accord with Waldensian usage and not so much in 
accord with the usage of Cathari and other sects. The 
synodal decrees of Prague, going back to 1353 make fre- 
quent reference to the Waldenses, but socarcely mention 
any other sect. The same is said to be true of all other 
Bohemian $sources of the fourteenth century. Moreover, 
the Waldenses are known to have been numerous at 
this time in the contiguous parts of Germany. As 
already remarked, Flacius claimed to be in possession of 
documents from this time showing that Brandenburg and 
Pomerania were visited from time to time by teachers from 
Bohemia. 

This papal notice of what we will henceforth assume to 
have been a widespread and vigorous body of old-evangeli- 
cal Christians in Bohemia is: highly important on several 
accounts, | 

1. It has been proved by Preger that the Austrian Wal- 
denses, including those described by the Passau Anonymous 
as existing in large numbers in the diocese of Passau about 
1260, those who were the victims of the Inquisition in Pom- 
erania and the Margravate of Brandenburg in 1393-1394 and 
in 1458, and the party now under consideration, belonged 
to the Poor Men of Lombardy and not to the Poor Men of 
Lyons, or the more immediate followers of Peter Waldo. 
We have already seen that the Italian party was from the 
first by far the more pronounced in its evangelical spirit 
and in its hostility to the Roman Catholic Church. We 


have already seen, moreover, that a strong Arnoldistic 
14 
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element entered into the life and teachings of the Poor 
Men of Lombardy. 

2. This Bohemian Waldensian party of the fourteenth 
century differed from many, if not most, of the old-evangel- 
ical communities in the maintenance and practice of the 
right of self-defence. This may have been due in part to 
the pugnacious spirit of the Bohemian people and in part to 
the fact that they were conscious of their ability success- 
fully to resist oppression ; but is it not possible that we see 
in their willingness to take up arms in defence of their reli- 
gious liberty a survival of the influence of Arnold of Brescia, 
who did not hesitate to employ force in carrying out his 
Social and religious reforms ? 

3. The territory occupied by these high-spirited members 
of the old-evangelical party was the very territory occupied 
by the Taborites early in the fifteenth century. It would 
certainly be most unreasonable, in view of this fact and of 
other confirmatory facts which need not now be mentioned, 
to deny that the Taborites, or the radical party in the Hus- 
Site movement, were in any way indebted to the pre-Hussite 
Bohemian Waldenses. 

The antecedent probability, that any radical evangelical 
movement springing up on the ground occupied just pre- 
viously by the party we have been considering would be 
greatly influenced by the earlier movement, is heightened by 
a comparison of the views of the Taborites with those of 
the old-evangelical party, especially of the Italian branch of 
the party. 

1. Both the Waldensian parties of the Rescriptum (1218), 
claimed to make the Scriptures their rule of faith and prac- 
tice. The Italian party seem to have suspected that their 
Ultramontane brethren held to this doctrine in a less com- 
plete way than themselves, which was probably the fact. 
But when Peter Waldo claimed for himself and his follow- 
ers the right to preach the gospel, and when he refused to be 
Silenced by his bishop on the ground that obedience is due to 
God rather than men, he was practically asserting the doctrine 
of Scriptural authority over against ecclesiastical authority. 
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Later accounts of the French Waldenses show that the 
principle of Scripture authority came to be more and more 
fully apprehended and more and more clearly asserted. That 
the Italian party and its derivatives were still more thor- 
oughly committed to the Scripture principle is acknowl- 
edged even by Karl Miller, and does not require proof. 

The Taborites were just as decided as the Italian Walden- 
ses in their rejection of Apocryphal Scriptures, of tradition, 
and of ecclesiastical authority, and in their assertion of the 
Sole and absolute authority of the Canonical Scriptures in 
matters of faith and practice. In their confession of faith 
of 1420 it is asserted, © That no written or spoken state- 
ments of any doctors whatsoever are to be held or univer- 
sally (catholice) believed, except what are explicitly contained 
in the canon of the Bible,” and that *no decrees of the 
holy fathers or institutions of the elders, no rites of any 
Sort or tradition humanly invented, are to be held ; but all 
Such things are to be abolished and destroyed as traditions 
of antichrist.” The Masters of Prague, or the Hussites 
proper, were just as explicit in their denial of this principle. 
« Let no one dare to say that only those things are to be 
believed for faith or otherwise held that are expressed and 
explicitly posited in Sacred Scripture,” etc. 

2. The Waldenses of all parties in the later time, and those 
of the Lombardy party from the beginning, believed their 
own sect to constitute the true Church of Christ, in which 
alone salvation was to be found, and regarded the Roman 
Catholic Church as © the church of the malignant and of the 
beast and of the harlot,” as ** the house of lies,” and main- 
tained that *all Catholics, little children alone excepted, 
are worthy of damnation,” etc. All admit that the Italian 
party was from the beginning most pronounced, in its hos- 
tility to the Roman Catholic Church. Equally so were the 
Taborites. Their aim being to restore Christianity to its 
original purity and simplicity, they rejected, in a word, all 
doctrines and practices that did not seem to them in accord 
with New Testament teaching, and denied to the Romish 
hierarchy any right to be called the Church of Christ. 
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3. As regards the ordinances, the Taborites took a position, 
in most respects, alongside of the more advanced of the 
Waldenses. They maintained that * no chrism, or sacred 
oil, or baptismal water ought to be consecrated or sanctified.” 
They rejected the use of exorcism, and maintained the suff- 
ciency of any fresh water, anywhere, for baptismal purposes. 
In one respect alone they seem to have been less radical than 
the most radical of the Waldenses, namely, in the retention 
of infant baptism. Their theory and practice in reference 


to the Supper were equally at variance with Roman Cath- 


olic and Hussite, and equally accordant with the most 
advanced Waldensian theory and practice. They rejected 
the whole body of ceremonies that had grown: up in connec- 
tion with the mass, insisting on the use of an ordinary 
unconsecrated cup and simple bread, and making the valid- 
ity of the ordinance, thus simply administered, independent 
of consecrated places. They seem to have rejected tran- 
Substantiation and consubstantiation alike, and to have held 
to a view something like that of Calvin. 

4. Like the Petrobrusians and the Waldenses, especially the 
Italian party, they rejected with the utmost decision all 
ecclesiastical fasts and festivals, except such as have aposto- 
lic sanction ; rejected ecclesiastical chanting and all liturgical 
devices; and repudiated the doctrines of purgatory, prayers 
for the dead, intercession of saints, the veneration of relics, 
shrines, images, etc. They agreed with the Waldenses and 
earlier evangelical parties in condemning all forms of luxury 
and frivolity in food, drink, dress, social intercourse, etc., 
insisting on the greatest simplicity and purity of life. Like 
the Waldenses of all parties they rejected oaths. 

It is not needful here to dwell upon the one element in 
which the Taborites differed from the Waldenses and that 
sadly marred their otherwise thoroughly evangelical charac- 
ter. Partly, it may be, through the influence of earlier 
chiliastic teachers, such as Militz of Kremsier and Matthias 
of Janow, but chiefly, no doubt, from the excessive religious 
excitement superinduced by the peculiar circumstances in 
which they were placed, a large proportion of the Taborites 
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were plunged into the wild vagaries and the fanatical zeal of 
chiliasm. Like circumstances have again and again pro- 
duced like results, witness, the Miinster Kingdom of the 
Sixteenth century and the Fifth Monarchy Men of the seven- 
teenth. | 

Enough has been advanced, it would seem, to show that 
the Taborite movement was probably due to some extent 
at least to the earlier Waldensian movement in Bohemia. 
But how are we to account for the vast development of 
this type of evangelical life in this particular region about 
1415 onwards? To answer this question fully would be to 
traverse familiar ground. The politico-social conditions of 
Bohemia that combined with the religious to bring men like 
Hus and Jerome of Prague to the front, the struggle in the 
University of Prague between the German Nominalists and 
the Bohemian Realists, fortified by the writings of Wiclif, 
the condemnation and burning of Hus and Jerome after 
they had awakened the Bohetnian people to the necessity 
of reform—these, along with other well-known evangelizing 
agencies that had been at work during the preceding half 
century, had brought about a tense state of religious feeling. 
Christians of the old-evangelical type, who had been con- 
tent to labor s0mewhat quietly heretofore, found themselves 
powerfully reinforced by the evangelical teachings of Hus 
and his followers. The martyrdom of Hus, a Bohemian 
patriot and staunch reformer, was a firebrand thrown into 
the combustible mass. It was enough to arouse even those 
who had hitherto preached and practised non-resistance to 
take up arms in defence of civil and religious liberty. Once 
the idea of taking up the sword in defence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty had taken possession of the Bohemians, those 
who were most radical in their antagonism. to Roman 
Catholicism would naturally enter upon the work of self- 
defence with the greatest enthusiasm and would be most 
likely, as above $suggested, to be hurled into the abysms of 
fanaticism. 

What then is our conclusion? How do we answer the 
question, whether the Taborites arose from Waldensian or 
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from Wiclifite influence? From the foregoing discussion 
the answer must be, that fundamentally the movement was 
a development of Waldensian principles and life ; but that 
the influence of Wiclif, through Hus and his co-laborers, had 
the effect of greatly encouraging the old-evangelical life, 
while the national and religious feelings aroused by the 
martyrdom of Hus and Jerome kindled the smouldering 
embers into a flame that soon reached the proportions of a 


conflagration. | 7 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE CODEX TEPLENSIS, 


The so-called Codex Teplensis is a medizzval MS. of a 
German version of the New Testament, discovered a few 
years ago in the monastery of Tepl, in Bohemia, and edited 
by Klimesch, a Roman Catholic scholar, in 1881-1884. Be- 
Sides the New Testament and the Apocryphal Epistle to 
the Laodiceans' the MS. contains a German translation of 
a passage from the writing off Hugo of St. Victor on the 
Seven sacraments, a German pericope-table for the entire 
year (including Sundays, the usual festivals connected with 
the life of Christ, and twenty-eight Saints' days), citations 
from a Latin version of Chrysostom and from Augustin 
* on the utility for laymen of the reading of the Scriptures,” 
and finally a German confession of faith embracing the 
Seven chief articles of the Christian faith and the seven 
Sacraments, | 

It is agreed on all hands that the MS. belongs to the 
latter part of the fourteenth century and is thus pre- 
Hussite ; that it was prepared in the region where it was 
discovered among the German-speaking inhabitants of 
Bohemia; that it represents the same text as that used in 
the first printed German Bible; that in later editions of the 
German Bible this version was modified little by little with 
a view to bringing it into harmony with the Latin Vulgate 
and with Roman Catholic dogma ; that Luther himself was 
indebted largely to the old German Bibles based upon this 
version. 


| This document is found in some medizval MSS. of the Latin Vulgate and 
in a Catharistic Romance version, but not'in the Waldensian Romance versions, 
$0 far as is known. | 
215 
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It has also been pointed out by Keller and Haupt, that 
it agrees strikingly with the Romance Waldensian version 
in the points in which it deviates from the Latin Vulgate 
and in which subsequent editions of the German Bible 
based upon this version were made to differ from the MS. 
and from the first edition, 

To Ludwig Keller belongs the credit of having first 
pointed out, in his work on © The Reformation and the Older 
Reforming Parties,” published in 1885, that not only was 
the version of the New Testament contained in the Codex 
Teplensis a distinctively Waldensian version, but that the 
accompanying documents are also Waldensian as regards 
their sentiments and as regards their origin. Keller did 
little more at the time than to express clearly his convic- 
tions as to the Waldensian character of the Codex. Herman 
Haupt at once took the matter up and, with adequate special 
knowledge of this department of research and unsurpassed 
facilities for critically testing Keller's conclusions, was able 
to give to the world a few months later an elaborate discus- 
Sion of the entire question (see Zriterature). His conclusions 
were identical with those of Keller. He showed that it was 
quite in accord with Waldensian practice from Peter Waldo 
onwards to make selections favorable to their own position 
from the early Fathers and from later ecclesiastical writers ; 
that there is nothing in the use of the pericope-tables with 
festivals and saints' days that contradicts Waldensian 
practice in the fourteenth century ; and, as Keller had 
already pointed out, that the confession of faith is almost 
identical with a well-known Romance Waldensian confession. 

A Roman Catholic scholar, F. Jostes, was promptly in the 
held to maintain against Keller and Haupt the Roman 
Catholic origin of the Codex Teplensis, His chief reliance, 
was, naturally, on the accompanying extra-Biblical docu- 
ments. His contention was that heretics were not likely 
to have made such a use of Augustin, Chrysostom, and 
Hugo of St. Victor as would be involved in attaching these 
documents to their version of the New Testament, and he 
attempted to show that there is nothing in the Scripture 
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version or the other documents that cannot be paralleled in 
medizval Roman Catholic literature. It may be remarked 
that even if all that Jostes contends for were admitted in 
detail, the Codex Teplensis as. a whole would not be thus- 
accounted for. 

Shortly after the appearing of Jostes' first brochure Karl 
Miiller reviewed the writings of Keller, Haupt, and Jostes 
(see Literature), expressing himself somewhat hesitatingly _ 
as to the origin of the version of the New Testament and- 
of the accompanying documents of the Codex Teplens:s, but 
giving a qualihed support to Haupt's view. Haupt and 
Keller both published elaborate replies to their critics, and 
Jostes, after more thorough preparation for the conflict, 
entered the arena anew and was able partially to convince: 
Miiller that Keller and Haupt had failed fully to substanti- 
ate their position. 

The results of the discussions may be summarized as. 
follows : 

1. The Waldenses are known to have had vernacular ver-- 
Sions of the Scriptures from! the time of Waldo, and it is 
highly probable that earlier representatives of the old- 
evangelical party, who certainly laid equal or greater stress 
upon the authority and the popular study of the Scriptures,. 
had versions of their own. A number of MSS. of Ro- 
mance versions have been preserved and have been long 
known to scholars; but up to the time of the discovery of 
the Codex Teplensts no German Waldensian version was . 
known to have been preserved, although it was known that 
vernacular versions had existed and been in common use 
during the Middle Ages. A detailed comparison of the 
Codex Teplensts with the Romance version would seem to 
leave no doubt as to the close relationship of the two. 
Haupt has given a number of specimens of. the two ver- 
Sions and of the Latin Vulgate in parallel columns. The 
instances in which the two medieval versions agree against 
the Vulgate are too numerous to be accidental. There 
may be something in Mtiller's contention that the text of 
the Vulgate itself was by ng means uniform in its multitudi- 
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nous copies, and that a study of the medizval MSS. of the 
Vulgate is a pre-requisite to the reaching of any certainty in 
the matter before us; but it is by no means likely that the 


—various readings of the copies of the Vulgate would materi- 


ally affect Keller's and Haupt's conclusions. 

2. It is an incontrovertible fact, that the use of vernacular 
versions had been from the time of Hildebrand onwards 
(1080) absolutely prohibited. Innocent ILL. in his writing 
on the Waldenses at Metz (1199), gave authoritative expres- 
Sion to what had long been the opinion of the hierarchy on 
this matter. The Synods of Toulouse (1229), Tarragona 
(1233), Beziers (1246), and Oxford (4408), prohibited the 
translating of the Scriptures into the vernacular languages 
and the reading of the Scriptures by the laity. The Synods 
of Tarragona and Beziers emphatically prohibited the use 
and possession of such versions even by the clergy. It is 
Scarcely to be supposed that in face of these authoritative 
utterances Catholics in good standing would have made and 
circulated such a version as that of the Codex Teplensts, or 
that they would have appended to it quotations from 
Chrysostom in favor of popular Bible-reading. If the ver- 
Sion could be proved to have been made and used by 
nominal Catholics, the only legitimate conclusion would be 
that the same evangelical spirit that manifested itself in the 
Waldenses and related parties manifested itself also to a 
greater or less extent in certain circles within the dominant 
Church. It is probably safe to affirm that the Codex 7eplensts 
is a distinctively Waldensian document ; that is to say, that 
it was prepared by the Waldenses for use within their own 
communion ; it is certainly safe to affirm that is to be attrib- 
uted to the old-evangelical party. Even if the Christians 
among whom it originated were known to have been nomi- 
nally connected at the time with the dominant Church and 
tolerated by it, we $should still feel obliged to say that, 
though in the Church, they were not of it. 

3. Assuming the Waldensian, or to say the least the old- 


evangelical, character of the Codex Teplensts, the recognition 
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of the seven sacraments in the Codex may be to some a 
Source of difficulty. But it by no means follows that be- 
cause the Waldenses, to whom in common with the most 
pious Roman Catholics of the Middle Ages seven was a 
sacred number, accepted seven sacraments, they were at one 
with the Roman Catholic Church in their teaching with 
reference to these sacraments. | The fact is, that while many 
of the Waldenses, especially in the earlier time, held fast 
to the doctrine of transubstantiation, or something scarcely 
distinguishable therefrom, and'to the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration, they are almost uniformly charged by their 
enemies from the middle of the thirteenth century onwards 
with rejecting the Roman Catholic view of these ordinances 
and some of them with holding to what might be called an 
ultra-Protestant view. So also in their enumeration of the 
sacraments nothing unevangelical is involved. This will be 
evident to all from the words/in which the enumeration is 
couched : (1) © baptism for the remission of sins ©; (2) © re- 
pentance for the remission of sins *; (3) © breaking and 
joint-partaking of bread ''; (4) © marriage *; (5) © anoint- 
ing with oil” ; (6) © the laying on of hands”; (7) © ordina- 
tion to the presbyteral and diaconal offices.” This order 
of the sacraments, by the way, corresponds precisely with 
that preserved in the Romance Waldensian literature, but 
differs greatly from that of the Roman Catholic Church 
current at the time. Now , most evangelical Christians, 
while they distinguish between baptism and the Lord's 
Supper as ordinances proper and the remaining five items, 
recognize the fact that repentance, marriage, the imposition 
of hands, and the ordination of pastors, presbyters, and 
deacons, have an important place in the Christian economy, 
and that the anointing of the sick with oil has Seemingly 
at least a strong Scriptural' warrant. Again. it is a well 
known fact that the old-evangelical party objected strongly 
to saint-worship and often refused to participate even out- 
wardly in the idolatrous ceremonies of the Roman Catho- 
lics on the festivals of the $aints. But it is a matter of 
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| Roman Catholic testimony, that to avoid detection they 
often participated in these festivals. That they should 
have been willing to retain in their calendar the leading 
Saints' days as days of special religious services is not to be 
wondered at. As already remarked, the Waldenses had 
from the first great respect for the evangelical teachings 
of the early Fathers, and did not hesitate to quote even 

from medizeval theologians and from popes passages favora- 
ble to their own views. The quotations from Augustin, 
Chrysostom, and Hugo, in the Codex Teplensts, are of this 
character. 

4. The fact that the text represented by the Codex Te- 
plensts was that used in the first printed German Bible, and 
that this version had an important influence on Luther's 
version, and a still more marked influence on the versions 
that were long used by the Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century, has given zest to, the controversy. Roman Catho- 
lics are unwilling to admit that the first printed German 

| Bible was a Waldensian Bible, and ultra-Lutherans are 
_ reluctant to admit that the old-evangelical party had accom- 
plished 80 much towards the evangelization of Europe 
before the outbreak of the Protestant Revolution, as the 
facts of history seem to indicate. But it is interesting to 
know, that the old-evangelical party, represented by the 
Waldenses and the Bohemian Brethren, were not only the 
first to prepare a good German version of the Scriptures, 
but that they were, after the invention of printing, among the 
first to utilize this art in the dissemination of evangelical 
views through versions of the Scriptures and through reli- 
gious works of their own composing. That there was 
during the fifteenth century much of evangelical life within 
the Roman Catholic Church can no longer be doubted ; but 
even this was due no doubt in large measure to the great all- 
pervasive evangelical movement which, though relentlessly 
persecuted by the dominant Church, powerfully influenced 
the religious thought and life of Europe and made possible 
the politico-ecclesiastical revolts against papal absolutism 
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and corruption in England during the fourteenth century, 
in Bohemia during the fifteenth century, and in Germany 
during the sixteenth century; and which in turn was perse- 
cuted and almost exterminated by the combined forces of 
Romanism and politico-ecclesiastical Protestantism. 
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ationalist) Hartford Theological 
minary, Hartford, Conn. 

Hodges, Rev. George, Rector of Cal- 

vary P. E. Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hoes, Rev. Roswell Randall, Presby- 
' terian, Chaplain U. S. Navy. 
Hoppin, Rev. James Mason, C 
ationalist, D.D. (Knox College, 
alesburg, IlI., 1870), Professor of 
the History of Art, Yale College, 
New Haven, Conn. 


Horr, Rev. George Edwin, Jr., Editor 
of The Watchman, (Baptist) Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Hubbard, Hon. Gardiner Greene, 
LL.D. . ( Columbian ob a 
Washington, D. C., 1888), Wa 
ington, D. C. 

* Huidekoper, Rev. Frederic, Mead- 
ville, Pa. 

Hulbert, Rev. Henry Woodward, 
Professor of History, Marietta Col- 
lege, O. 

Hurst, Rev. John Fletcher, Bishop 
of the M. E. Church, D.D., LL.D. 
(both, Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pa., 1866 and 1877, respectively), 
Wagshington, D. C. 

Jackson, Rev. George Anson, Pastor 
of the Congregational Church, 
Swampscott, Mass. 

Jackson, Rev. Samuel Macauley, Pres- 
byterian, New York City, 

Jacobs, Rev. Henry Eyster, D.D. 
(Thiel College, Carthage, III., 1877), 
Professor of Systematic Theology, 
Evangelical Lutheran Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jay, Hon. John, LL.D. (Hobart Col- 2 
e 


ge, Geneva, N. Y., 1889 ; Colum- 
bia College, New York City, 1891), 
New York City. 

Kelly, Rev. Joseph Thomas, Pastor 
of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Washington, D. C., 

Krotel, Rev. Gottlob Frederick, D.D. 
(Univ. of Pa., Phila., Pa., 1865), 
Pastor of Lutheran (General Coun- 
cil) Holy Trinity Church, New 
York City. 

Laidlaw, Rev. Walter, Presbyterian, 
Pastor of the Jermain Memorial 
Church West Troy, N. Y. 

Lampe, Rev. Joseph Joachim, D.D. 
(Knox College, Galesbarg, IM., 
1889), Ph.D. (Vaiversity of the City 


Ltst of Members of the 


of N.Y., 1890), Pastor of Christ Pres- 
byterian Church, New York City. 

Lasby, Rev. Charles Crowther, 
Methodist Pastor in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

* Lea, Henry Charles, LL.D. (Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Mass., 
1890), Philadelphia. 

* Learned, Rev. Dwight Whitney, 
Congregationalist, Ph.D., Kioto, 
Japan. 

Lewis, Rev. Abram Herbert, D.D, 
(Alfred University, Alfred Centre, 
Neb., 188r), Pastor of the Seventh- 
Day Baptist Church, Plainfield, N.J. 

Lowrey, Rev. Asbury, Methodist, D.D. 
( Asbury University, Greencastle, 
Ind., 1864), New York City. 


Ludlow, Rev. James Meeker, D.D. 
(Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., 1872), Litt.D. (College of 
N. J., Princeton, N. J., 1888), 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
East Orange, N. J. 

McConnell, Rev. Samuel D., D.D. 
(University ' of Pa., Phila. Pa., 
1887), Rector of St. Stephen's P, 
E. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


* McCook, John James, LL.D. (Univ, 
of Kansas, Topeka, Kansas, 1890), 
New York City, 

MacCracken, Kev. Henry Mitchell, 
Presbyterian, D.D. (Wittenberg 
College, Springheld, O., 1577), 
LL.D. (Miami Univ., Oxford, O., 
1887), Chancellor of the University 
of the City of New York. 

McGiffert, Rev. Arthur Cushman, 
Ph.D. (Marburg, Germany, 1888), 
Professor of Church History, Lane 
(Presbyterian) Theological Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


McGrew, Rev. George Harrison, D.D. 
(Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, 
Conn., 1891), New York City. 


MclIlvain, Rev. James William, Pas- 
tor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

McLanahan, George William, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mann, Rev. William Julius, D.D. 
(Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Pa., 1857), Professor of Hebrew, 
Ethics, and Symbolics, Lutheran 
Theological Seminary, Philadel- 
phia. 


* Life Member. 
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Miller, Rev. William Hamilton, 
Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Moore, Rev. Edward Caldwell, Pas- 
tor of the Central Con ational 
Church, Providence, KR. 


Newman, Kev. Albert Henry, D.D. 
(Mercer Univ., Macon, Ga., 1855), 
LL.D. (Southwestern Baptist Uni- 
versity, Jackson, Tenn., 1883), 
Professor of Church History and 
Comparative Religion, McMaster 
University, Toronto, Canada. 

Nicum, Rev. John, Pastor of St. 
John's Evangelical Lutheran Charch, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Norcross, Rev. George, D.D. (Col- 
lege of N, J., Princeton, N. J., 
1879), Pastor of the Second Presby- 
terian Church, Carlisle, Pa. 


O'Gorman, Rev. Thomas, D.D. (by 
Pope Leo XIIL., 1891), Professor 
of Modern Church History, Catho. 
lic University, Washington, D. C. 

Paine, Rev. Levi Leonard, D.D. 
(Yale Con_ New Haven, Conn., 
1875s), Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, (Congregational) Theolog- 
ical Seminary, Bangor, Me. 

Pellew, Henry Edward, Washington, 
D. C. 

Perry, Kt. Rev. William Stevens, 
D.D. (Trinity College, Hartford, 
Conn., 1869; Oxf University, 
Eng., 1888), LL.D. (William and 
Mary College, Wilkamsburg, Va., 
1876), D.C. L. (University of Bish- 
op's College, Lennoxville, Can., 
1885 ; King's College University, 
Windsor, N. S., 1887), Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Diocese 
of Iowa, Davenport, Ia. 

Potter, Rt. Rev. Henry Codman, 
D.D. (Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., 1865s; Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn., 1869; Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass., 
1890), LL.D. (Union, 1881 ; Cam- 
bridge University, Eng., 18—), 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Diocese of New York, New York 
City. 

Power, Rev, Frederick Dunglison, 
Pastor of the Vermont Avenue 
Christian Church (Disciples), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prentiss, Kev. Geo Lewis, D.D, 
(Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 


| 1854), Professor of Pastoral Theol- 

ogy, Church Polity, and Mission 

Work, (Presbyterian) Union Theo- 

| logical Seminary, New York City. 
Prime, Rev. Wendell, Presbyterian, 
' D.D. (Union College, Schenectady, 

| N, Y., 1880), Editor of 7he New 

| Vork Observer, New York City. 


Prugh, Rev. John Hassler, Pastor of 

| Grace Reformed (German) Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Purves, Rev. Tybout, D.D. 
(Washington and Jefferson College, 
Washington, Pa., 1888), Pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, 

Yang h, " tes Fe 
ankin, Rev. Isaac en, - 
terian , Newark, N. ]. 

Rankin, Rev. Jeremiah Eames, D.D., 
LL.D. Middlebury Co ; 
Middlebury, Vt., 1869 and 1 
respectively), C tionalist, 
President of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C. 

Remick, "Te _ D;D., 
(College of New Jersey, Princeton, 
N, 1." 1889), Pastor of the North 
Presbyterian Church, Geneva, N.Y. 

Rhoads, James E., President of 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 

Richard, Rev. James William, D.D. 
(Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, 
Pa., 1866), Professor of Homiletics, 
AE Hudgs Seminary, Gettysburg, 

a. 

Richardson, Rev. Ernest Cushing, 
Ph.D. (Western University of 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
1883), Librarian of the College of 
New Jersey, Princeton, N. ]. 

Roberts, Rev. William Henry, D.D. 
(Western University of Pennsylva- 
nia, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1883), LL.D, 
(Miami University, Oxford, O., 
1888), Prof of Practical The- 
ology and Church Polity, Lane 
Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

nag Rev. James William, Pastor 
of the Disciple Church, Walton, 
Kentucky. 

Ropes, Rev. William Ladd, Librarian 
of the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, Mass. 

Ross, Rev. Abel Hastings, D.D. 
(Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., 
1884), Pastor of Con tional 
Church, Port Huron, 
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Rossiter, Rev, Stealy Bales, D.D. 
(Union College, Schenectady, N. 


Y., 1886), Pastor of the North Pres- 


byterian Church, New York City. 

Ruston, Rev. William Otis, D.D. 
(Lenox College, Hopkinton, Ia., 
1886), Pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Schaff, Rev. David Schley, D.D. 
(Illinois College, Jacksonville, II., 
1891), Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Jacksonville, Il. 

* Schaff, Rev. Philip, Lic. Theol, 
(Berlin, 1841), D.D. (University of 
Berlin, 1854, University of St. 
Andrews, Scotland, 1887), LL:D. 
(Amherst College, Amherst, Mass., 
1876), Professor of Church History, 
Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. 

Scott, Rev. Hugh McDonald, D.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania, Phila., 
Pa., 1886), Professor of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History, Eg 1 The- 
ological Seminary, 


Seip, Rev. Theodore Lorenzo, D.D. 
(University of Pennsylvania, Phila., 
Pa., 1886), President of Mublen- 
berg College, Allentown, Pa. 

Seiss, Rev. Josephus Augustus, D.D. 
(Pennsylvania College, Gettysbu 
Pa., 1860), LL.D. (Roanoke Co 
lege, Salem, Va., 1874), Pastor of 
the Holy Communion (Lutheran) 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shahan, Thomas Joseph, D,D. (Col- 
lege ' of the Propaganda, Rome, 
1882), 

Sheldon, Rev. Henry Clay, D.D. 
(Lawrence University, Wis., 1887), 
Professor: of Historical Theology, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

* Shepard, Col. Elliott Fitch, New 


York City. 
Sheraton, Kev. James Paterson, D.D. 
(Queen's University, Ontario, 


Canada, 1882), Principal of 
cliffe College (Church of De nvland), , 
Toronto, Canada. 

Shiells, Robert, Neenah, Wisconsin. 

Smith, Rev. Jonathan Ritchie, Pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

Smith, Rev. Judson, D.D. (Amherst 


List of Members of the 


Smith, Thomas Edward Vermilye, 
New York City. 

Smyth, Rev. Egbert Coffin, D.D. 
(Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., 
1866), Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History, Theological Seminary, 
Andover, Mass, 

Spaeth, Rev, Adolph, D.D. (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila., 
Pa., 1875), New York Professor in 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stakely, Rev. Charles Averette, D.D. 
(Richmond College, Kichmond, 
Va., 1889), Pastor of the First 
Baptist Church, Washington, D.C. 

Storrs, Rev. Richard Salter, D.D. 
ge Cone Schenectady, N. 
Y., 1853), LL.D. (Harvard Col- 
lege, Cambridge, Mass., 1859), 
Pastor of the Church of the Puri- 
tans, Brooklyn, N, Y. 


Strong, Rev. Josiah, D.D. (College 

ew Jersey, Princeton, N. J., 
1874), General Secret of the 
Evangelical Alliance fo ny! United 
States of America, New York City. 

Stuart, Rev. Charles Macaulay, B.D. 
(Garrett Biblical Institute, Evans- 
ton, IlIl., 1883), Associate Editor of 
The Northweslern Chriztztn Aduo- 
cate (M.E.), Chicago. 

Terry, Rev. Roderick, D.D. (Coll 
of New Jersey, Princeton, N, ]J., 
1882), Pastor of the South Ke- 
__Y (Dutch) Church, New York 

it 

Thatcher, Rev. Oliver Joseph, Pro- 
fessor of Church History, U. P. 
26s tin Seminary, Allegheny, 

a 

Thomas, Allen Clapp, Professor of 
History, Haverford College, Pa. 

Thomas, Rev, Jesse Burgess, D.D. 
4p": o of Chicago, Chicago, 

I, 1866), Professor of Church 
History, Theological Seminary, 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Thomas, Richard Henry, M.D. (Uni- 
versity of Maryland, Baltimore, 
Md., 1875), Baltimore, Maryland. 

Titzel, Rev. John Martin, D.D. 
Franklin and Marshall College, 

ancaster, Pa., 1852), Pastor of the 


College, Amherst, Mass., 1877), First Reformed (German) Church, 

Secretary of the A. B. C. F. M., Lancaster, Pa. 

Boston, Mass. True, Rev. Benjamin Osgood, D.D. 
* Life Member. 
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(Rochester University, Rochester, 
N. Y., 1888), Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History, Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, N. Y. 

Tyler, Rev. Benjamin Bushrod, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Disciples, 
New York City. 

Van Dyke, Rev. Paul, Instructor in 
Church History, Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, ne 

Vedder, Rev, Henry Clay, Associate 
Editor of T7he Examiner, New 
York, 

Vos, Rev. Geerhardus, Ph.D. (Strass- 
burg, 1888), Instructor in Theology, 
Theological Seminary of the Hol- 
land Christian Reformed Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Walker, Williston, Ph.D. (Leipzig, 
1888), Professor of Medizval and 
Modern Church History, (Congre- 
| Theological Seminary, 

artford, Conn, 

Warfeld, Rev. Benjamin Breckin- 
ridge, D.D. (College of New Jer- 


Total number living 


- 


sey, Princeton, N. J., 1880), 
Professor of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology, Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N. 

Wells, Rev. Charles Luke, Professor 

; * Church History, Seabury Divin- 

School, Faribault, Minn. 

W, , Rev. Newell Woolsey, Pastor 
South Third Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wikon, tg Thomas, Washington, 


Wolf, Rev. Edmund Jacob, D.D. 
(Franklin and M 1 College, 
' Lancaster, Pa., 1876), Professor 
' of Church History, Lutheran 
| Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
* Pa. 

Zenos, Rev. Andreas Constantinides, 
D.D. C—_ of New ] 
Princeton, 1888 , Professor © Bibli. 
cal and Ecclesiastical History, Mc- 
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INDEX. 
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A 


Act of Uniformity, results of, 36. 

Alexander VI., Pope, ** Bull of De- 
marcation ” of, 7, 21, 84; other 
bulls, 83; right of, to distribute 
America, disputed, 87; bull of, 
ignored, 88. 

America, title to, how derived, 8r, 
83 ; this title denied by England, 
France, and Holland, 87, 88S; 
Settlement of, by Lutherans, 93. 

Amiens Cathedral, sculpture of, 135, 
39, 

Anabaptists, 171 ; views of, not new, 
173. 

Architecture, relation of, to humanity, 
I13 ; to religion, II4, I15 ; and to 
Christianity, I14, 122; ceased to 
illustrate Christian thought, 115 ; 
relation of, to the Reformation, 
IIs ; relation of, to religion in 
Egypt, 116 ; in Assyna and Chal- 
daza, 117 ; in Greece, I17, and in 
Rome, I18S. 

Arnoldists, founded by Arnold of 
Brescia, 192 ; doctrines of, 193. 
Arnold of Brescia, influence of, 188 ; 

life and teachings, 190 ; was he a 
schismatic ? 191; founder of the 
Lombards, 192 ; and the Arnoldists, 
192; influence of, on Bohemian 

Waldenses, 210. 

Associated charities, a means of 
Church unity, 78. 

Augsburg Confession, 95, 97 ; styled 
** Unalterable,” gg; attacked in 
I849, 105; Melanchthon's modifi- 
cation of, 150 ; its authorship, 161. 


| 


<——_—_ 


B 


Basilica, 122, 123 ; difference between, 
;, and cathedrals, 130; lowly in form, 
' 132, 
Baxter, Richard, 30. 
Berkenmeyer, W.C., the Lutheran, gg. 
Bohemia, early evangelicalism in, 
207 ; Inquisition in, 208. 
k of Concord, composition of, 96. 
** Bull of Demarcation,” 7, 84 ; text 
of same, 21 ; charges duty of Chris- 
tianizing, 85 ; ambiguity of, 86; 
now disallowed by publicists, 88. 
Bulls, distributing America, $1 59g. 


C 


Calvin, and Melanchthon, friendship 


of, 143 59g. , admired by Luther, 
145 ; meeting of, with Melanchthon, 
I45 ; called ** The Theologian ” by 
Melanchthon, 146 ; temperament, 
I47; position of, on the Real 
Presence, 148; objected to ritualism, 
150; letters of, to Melanchthon, 150 
5gg- 5 Who encourages him to con- 
tinue writing, 152 ; edits Melanch- 
thon's 7heological Commonplaces, 
I53; chides Melanchthon, 156; who 
upheld him against Servetus, 158 ; 

 Dorner's opinion of, 162; Hase's 
and  Kampschulte's estimate of, 
I62. 

Cambridge Platform, its influence, 47. 

Canon law, vests title to empire in 
the pope, 83. 

Cathari, doctrines of, 184 ; rejected 
marriage, 186. 
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Cathedrals, express Western Chris- 
tianity, 139 (see also Christian 
architecture). 

Chaldza, religious architecture of, 116, 

Chartres Cathedral, 136, 138. 

Chiliasm, among the Taborites, 213. 

Christian architecture (see also Archi- 
tecture), development of, 120, 125 ; 
first used an forms, 122; two 
phases of, at Rome and Constanti- 
nople, 123 ; influenced by ritualistic 
requirements, 125, 126, 130 ; high- 
est development of, in Northern 


Europe, 126 ; revival of, in eleventh- 


century, 127 ; due to the monks, 
128 ; fostered by jealousies of secu- 
lar clergy toward monks, 129 ; 
culminated in thirteenth century, 
130; employment of painting in, 
134, and of sculpture, 135; ex- 
presses Christian thought, 140. 
Christian art, begins with Constantine, 
I20 ; application of, to architecture, 


130, 134 


Christianity, how different from 


P im, I19; relation of, to 
architecture, 120, 122. 

Christian thought, in architecture, 114. 

Church, the, in fifteenth century, 4 ; 
existence of, the question of the 
day, $7; unity of, in the future, 
how to be secured, 57 59g., the 
** unitary * principle of, 58. 

Church structure, how developed, 
I19 ; difference between, and pagan 
temple, 120 ; interior arrangement 
of, 121 ; its teaching functions, 139. 

Cistercian monks, services of, to 
architecture, 128. 

Codex Teplensis, description of, 215 ; 
contains a Waldensian version, 216, 
218 ; controversy concerning, 216 ; 
text of, agrees with first German 
Bible, 215, 220. 

Columbus, religious motives of, 3 
599.; life of, at Ila Rabida, $; 
opposed by ecclesiastics, 9g; at- 
tempts of, to Christianize Indians, 
It, 12; desire of, to _—_— Holy 
Sepulchre, 15 ; letter to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, 15 ; instructions re- 
ceived from Ferdinand, 16 ; treat- 
ment of Indians, 17 ; desire of, for 
gold, 18. 

Comba, E., works of, on the Wal- 
denses and Vaudois, 177. 

Congregationalism, and Presbyterian- 
ism, 3O, 32, 35 ; favored by Crom- 
well and his army, 31. 


Congregationalists, in the Westminster 
Assembly, 30; repudiated a national 
Church, 33 ; attempts in England 
at union with Presbyterians, 33, 
34, 37 ; obstacles to this union, 35 ; 
general union not gained, 36; until 
I691, 42; under the © Heads of 

ment,” 43, but was $soon 
annulled, 48, 49, because of doc- 
trinal differences, 49. 

Crisp, Tobias, 49 ; extreme Calvinistic 
views of, 50. h 

Cromwell, favored Congregational- 
ism, 3I ; appointed John Howe a 

" Chaplain, 39. 
Cross, the, in Christian architecture, 


124. 
D 


De Bruys, Peter, was he a ** Ca- 
thari”'? 183, - 

Dollinger, I, von, on the medizval 
sects, 178. 

Dorner's estimate of Calvin, 162. 

Dutch Lutherans, settlement in 
America, 94 ; relation of, to the 
Confessions, 97. 


E 


EGYPT, religious architecture of, 116. 

Eucharist, doctrine of, among medi- 
eval sects, 198, 

Europe, condition of about 1500, 3 ; 
development of Christian archi- 
tecture in, 126, 

Evangelical Catechism, the, 104. 

Evolution, its character, 59; not 
mechanical, 60 ; importance of, to 
Christianity, 60; leads to Christ, 6r. 


F 


Ferdinand, not actuated by religious 


motives, 5; instructions of, to - 


Columbus, 16. 

Flacius, Matthias, studies of, on me- 
dizval sects, 206, 

Formula of Concord, 96. 

Franciscans, relations of, to Walden- 
Secs, 199. 

French Cathedrals, 125, 130. 


G 


German Lutherans, settlement of, in 
America, 94 ; relation to symbols, 


99- 


| — 
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Gothic architecture, 126 ; oy cmgrmec 
Christian, 127 ; developed y the 
monks, 128, 129; 4a natural growth, 


133, 
** Great Khan,” the, $8; letter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella to, 10, 


Greece, and religious architecture, 


II7. 
 \ 


Haupt, H., on mediz 
discussion of, on Codex Teplensis, 
210. 

** Heads of Agreement, 
gregational in tenden 
vide for no Ch 

rpose of, 45 ; 
New England Church 
endorsed by the ers, 46 ; rela- 
tion of, to Sayb Platform, 46, 
47; omitted from the $statutes of 
Connecticut, 1784, 47; ephemeral 
importance in England, 45 59g. 

Henricians, the, were they Ca ari ? 
186. 

Henry of Lausanne, was he ** Ca- 
theri ”” or Evangelical ? 183. 

Howe, John, Presbyterian leader, 38 ; 
persecution of, 39. 

Humiliati, the, origin of, 193 ; iden- 
tified with the Poor Men of Lyons, 


194. 

Hus, John, indebtedness of, to Wi- 
clif, 207; martyrdom of, caused 
uprising, 213. 


I 


Indians, simplicity of, 1x1, and docility, 
12 ; treatment of, by Columbus, 17. 

Inquisition, the, among the Walden- 
Ses, 175 ; in France, 176; Lea's 
work upon, 179 ; rise of, in 1170, 
188; work of, in Bohemia and Po- 
land, 208, 

Isabella, religious motives of, 5. 

Italy, Northern, and South France, 
Cathari of, 188. 


l 


Jerome of Prague, indebtedness of, to 
Wiclif, 207. 
Junta of Salamanca, 9. 


K 


Keller, L., on medizeval ects, 171 ; 
his results, 172 59g.; his use of 
conjecture, 174. 
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Las Casas, abridgment of Columbus' 
Journal, 6, 11-13 ; letter of, 14. 
Lea, H. C., on the Inquisition, 179. 
Love, its office in the Church, 64, 

70. 

Luther, opinion of, concerning Calvin, 
I45 ; his book against the Sacra- 
mentarians, 154. 

Lutheran Church, in North America, 
93 599-;- strength of, 94 ; confes- 
 Sions of, 95 59g. ; confessions - 
christo] <a." - hdelity of, to its 

| confessions, 97 9g. ; affected by 
| rationalism, 102; disruption of 
General Synod of, in 1866, 106 ; 
divisions of, 107 ; acknowledges - 
Melanchthon, I61. 

Lutherans, settlement of Dutch, in 
America, 94, and of German Luth- 
| erans, 94 ; adopt the standards, 97. 


M 


Marsilius of Padua, was he a Walden- 


Sian ? 171. 

Materialism, degtructive of Church 

| unity, 70. 

Mather, Cotton, and the ** Heads of 

eement,” 46, 

Mather, Increase, influence of, 40; 
Services to Massachusetts, 41 ; re- 
lation of, to the ** Heads of Agree- 
ment, 46. 

Mead, Matthew, character and promi- 
nence of, 38. 


Medizeval sects, literature on, - 167 


59g. ; bond between, 173; clas- 
$ification of, 181 ; baptism amo 
184, 197; marriage among, 1 

| 198; doctrine of, concerning 
Eucharist, 198. 


Melanchthon, and Calvin, friendship 


of, 143 599. 5 admiration of, for 
Calvin, I4 temperament, 147 ; 
discouragement of, 148 ; sanction 
of Philip of Hesse's bi amy, 148 ; 
position of, on the Real Presence, 
147 ; his doctrine of predestination, 
I52; is rebuked by Calvin, 156, 
whom he upholds against Servetus, 
' 188; death, 160. 

M onastics, services of, to architecture, 
127, 128. 
Muhlenberg, Henry M., 
Lutheran Church, 9g ; pietism of, 

100 ; fidelity of, to the Chal 
100, 
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| _ | Muller, K., on the Waldenses, 169 ; | Reformation, influence of, on archi- 
S 1. attempt to show unison of Walden- tecture, I15, 
| - ses and Franciscans, 199 ; does not | Religion and architecture, 114. 
i 61 appreciate Evangelicalism, 203. Renaissance, in connection with 
| 38 Mystics, were they evangelical ? 172. architecture, 115. 
=. | Ritualism, influence of, on archi- 
2 | RS n tecture, 125. 
' YZ: SMT br N Roman Church, _ of, in 
SH. | seeking Church unity, 73. 
BY : -: New England, and the ** Heads of | Roman law concerning property, 51, 
! KÞs [ - | Aerocnong's 45. - Rome, ancient, and religious archi- 
3'i.6 | Non-conformity, $7. —_— 18; AY of religious 
'* ! 4 RR N6tre Dame at Paris, 131. , . : 
LEW! -| : Ruskin, John, and The Bible of 
9: Amiens, 137. 
2 | = TY £ 
a: Ge 7 S 
=2 1 3 Painting _ glass, medizeval and 
9 8; iS} architectural, 134. | 
i Al. . | ESE TO enT 206. Sacraments, among the Waldenses, 
T8 | 2:30: Peter, De Bruys, see De Bruys. 219. 
016 /iN Petrobrusians, doctrines of, 184; were | St. Paul's Church, at Rome, 122, 123, 
1-08 80! + hey Cathari ? 186 St, Peter's, at Rome, 122, 132. 
BY F | _ tk cy - . . 
KH - Poor Men of Lombardy, relations | St. © OS of, at Constanti- 
EOS . © f, with Poor M f L E PLC, 123, 125. 
hb} | 14 ; So O06 SU OY Saracen, defeat of, in Spain, 4. 
85 '8 Poor Men of Lyons, the, identified | Saybrook Platform, 29 ; relation of, 
2/5 FR with the Humiliati, 194 ; relations to the © Heads of Agreement,” 46, 
2:5 WM of, with Poor Men of Lombardy, 47 ; annulled, 1784, 47. 
n- + | 83 196 599. Schism in the Church, evil of, 55; 
+ 00 385; © Portugal and Spain, relations of, 5, | PreSent duty regarding, $56; first 
bf Tt j - Predestination, Melanchthon's teach- t, caused by rationalism, 77. 
+ 001 i ; ing on, 152. Scholasticism in the Roman Church, 
+ Ih iS4 © Preger, W., contributions of, to Wal- 15+ ge 
[ 13-34 : densian history, 167 ; his knowledge | Sculpture, services of, to Christian { 
1-00 1&6 © of mysticism, 202. architecture, 135. 
18 8: & Presbyterianism, me Puritanism, 3O ; gon ma age _—_— of Church 
=. 8: - $: and Con ti ism, 33, 34, 37, uniry, 70, 72. 
4 42. TR ns "20 Ly 0 Separatists, 3O. 
7% £:% Presbyterians not Separatists, 32. Servetus condemned by Melanchthon, 
3 + $: Puritanism, at first predominantly 155. 
2% & | 3 Presbyterian, 30; separated into | Smalcald Articles, 9s. _ 
; | 'T# * two parties, 32. Spain, 4 ; relations of, with Portugal, 
1 -H Th + | Puritans, and the Act of Uniformity, 5 ; endowed with America by Alex- 
228 &' 1H : 36 ; desire of, for educated min- ander's Bull, 7, : 
i 3Þ +: ER. isters, 41. Swedish Lutherans, settlement of, in 
|; 3F Amenca, 93 ; relation of to sym- 
3 '8: R bols, 97. 
j fi Rationalism, failings of, 68 ; leads to T 
= materialism, Jo; responsible for | 
tt Hh schism of Greco-Roman Church, | Taborites, the, and the Waldensians, | 
= 71 ; afﬀects the Lutheran Church, 168 ; 206 599. ; 214; territory of, 
78 = IO2. 210 ; and doctrines, 210 ; rejected 
= A » Real Presence, the, differences con- Apocrypha, 211; opposed Roman 
7» S.: cerning, of Luther and Zwingh, Catholic Church, 211 ; and use of 
8 W.7:; 145; Melanchthon's position on, consecrated water, ol, etc., 212 ; 
-— WH FF 147 ; Calvin's doctrine of, 148. were tainted with Chiliasm, 213. 
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Temples, Grecian and Roman, pur- 
pose of, I19. 

Toleration Act and the Non-conform- 
ists, 37. 

Toscanelli, letter of, to Columbus, 
7, 8. | 

Trinity, the, not symbolized in archi- 
tecture, 133. 


U 


Ultramontanes, 197. 

Unity of the Church, necessity of, 
56; how to secure it, 57; nature 
of, 62, 64, 68 ; not to be found in 
denominationalism, 67; how de- 
stroyed, 68; means of renewal 
of, 72, 74, 76; charity a requisite 
to, 74 ; also study of Church history, 
77+ 


V 


Versions of the Bible, among Walden- 
Ses, 217; in the vernacular, pro- 
hibited, 218. 


w 


Waldenses, history of, Preger's con- 
tributions to, 167 ; relations of, to 
the Taborites, 168, 206 ; Haupt's 
writings on the, 169; also Watten- 
bach's, 175; and Comba's, 177; 
resemblances of, to Franciscans, 
I99 ; in France, not in Germany, 
Separatists, 201; persistence of, 
203 ; Evangelicalism of, 203 ; suffer- 
ings under the Inquisition, 208 ; in 
Austria, derived from Poor Men of 
Lombardy, 209 ; violently hated the 
Roman Catholic Church, 211 ; ver- 
Sions of Scripture among the, 217 ; 
accepted seven sacraments, 219. 

Waldo, Peter, founder of the Poor 
Men of Lyons, 194 ; differences of, 
from Francis and Dominic, 203. 

Wattenbach, W., on the Waldenses, 
I75. . 

Wichf, influence of, on the Continent, 
207. 

William of Orange, religious liberality 
of, 37. 

Williams, Daniel, answers Dr. Crisp, 
50, and offends Congregationalists, 
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